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Introduction 


Eine ersch6pfende Darstellung der gr. Komposition nach heutigen 
modernen Gesichtspunkten fehlt. Meier-Briigger (1992a: 34). 


1 Overview 


This book provides a study of the diachronic development of compounds 
with a verbal first constituent (V1 compounds) in Ancient Greek (AG), 
with a special focus on issues of compound orientation. V1 compounds are 
just one category— and not even the most prominent one—within the very 
productive AG compound system. Compounding is a means of word 
formation which Greek inherited from its parent language, Proto-Indo- 
European (PIE). But while many features of the Greek compound system 
are shared with other languages of the IE branch (most notably Sanskrit), 
AG introduced significant innovations, reshaping inherited categories, 
developing new ones and dooming others to extinction. For these reasons, 
AG presents the student of word formation (in Greek, as well as in other 
languages) with many challenging and fascinating questions, some of 
which have been only sketchily investigated from a modern perspective, if 
at all. 

The analysis provided in the present book aims to offer a contribution in 
this direction. Although the study is chiefly addressed to scholars interested 
in Greek language and literature, it also has the ambition of reaching a 
wider readership of linguists and of drawing their attention to the many 
fundamental morphological questions posed by compounding in AG: a 
language whose far-reaching impact on the development of modern 
European culture is known to all, but which is becoming increasingly 
marginalized in modern morphological theory and in typological language 
models—as though the antiquity of its attestation made it merely the relic 
of an old-fashioned and outdated linguistic past, which we should now 
strive to leave behind: 


2 Studying AG V1 compounds: scope and aims 
Within the rich AG compound system, the place occupied by V1 


compounds is far from negligible. These formations compound a verbal 
lexeme (a root or a stem) and a nominal one, and are mostly used to 


indicate agents or instruments. For instance, the root gep- of the verb mépa 
‘to carry’ may be compounded with the stem of the noun olkoc ‘house’ to 
form @epéorkos [carry house] ‘one who carries (his) house (with himself)’, 
an adjectival agentive compound used in Greek to refer to the snail 
(Hesiod), as well as to nomadic peoples (Herodotus). In another example, 
KAewvdpa, the verbal stem KAew- ‘steal’ is compounded with the stem DAp- 
of the word bAwp ‘water’ to create the instrument noun for the water-clock 
(literally, something which ‘steals water’). 

V1 compounds pose specific challenges to morphologists, particularly 
as concerns the interface between morphology and syntax, and the impact 
of syntactic structures (including word order) on the patterns of word 
formation which become productive in a given language. The interest 
aroused by V1 compounds is visible in most of the many studies on word 
formation which have appeared over the last decade: from the Oxford 
Handbook of Compoundingedited by Lieber and Stekauer (2009a) to the 
many publications connected to the work of the Bologna-based Morbo- 
Comp project or arising from the International Morphology Meetings and 
the Mediterranean Morphology Meetings. A new study of AG V1 
compounds has many insights to offer linguists debating the properties of 
the V1 category cross-linguistically. Moreover, the most recent 
monographic studies of AG V1 compounds were published way back in 
1946 (Th. Knecht’s Geschichte der griechischen Komposita vom Typ 
tepwiuBpotoc) and 1978 (Ch. Frei-Liithy’s Der Einflu& der griechischen 
Personennamen auf die Wortbildung). Both these works are based on 
methodological premises which have been largely superseded nowadays, 
among them a tendency to bypass systematic data-collecting and statistics 
in favour of analyses closely focusing on literature (Knecht) or early 
linguistic stages (Frei-Liithy, who does not go beyond Mycenaean and 
Homeric Greek: for both, see Chapter 3, section 9). 

Since the question of the origin of the V1 type in PIE is central to its 
understanding in AG, most of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
contributions addressing V1 compounds also have tended to privilege 
historical reconstruction over the systematic study of the V1 category in its 
diachronic development within AG (a desideratum which the present 
monograph aims to fulfil) and of the morphological and semantic 
phenomena characterizing AG V1 compounds as a whole. Combining the 
methodology of classic philological studies of AG V1 compounds with that 
adopted in typological studies of compounding, the investigation of AG V1 
compounds provided in this book aspires to offer a multi-faceted approach 
addressing the diachronic dimension (i.e. how V1 compounds developed 


from the late PIE phase to Mycenaean, Homeric and Classical and post- 
Classical Greek) as well as the synchronic dimension (i.e. which verbs 
produce V1 compounds and how these are used in specific contexts). 


3 Methodology: V1 compounds in the context of the AG 
compound system 


The methodological premise underpinning this study as a whole is that V1 
compounds should not be examined in isolation, but in the wider context of 
the AG compound system. In Greek, the very existence of the V1 type is 
surprising, since its left-oriented structure goes against the right-headed 
orientation of the compound system. More importantly, V1 compounds 
have a powerful competitor: the large class of verb-final (V2) compounds, 
many of which express the same agentive semantics by combining a 
nominal first constituent (FC) with a verbal second constituent (SC). 
Compounds of this kind are sometimes the exact counterpart of V1 ones: 
the adjective olkopépoc ‘carrying the house’, for example, combines the 
same lexemes and has the same meaning as @epéotkoc, the V1 compound 
quoted above. 

The fact that in AG both patterns survive and are productive raises 
several questions. Are V1 compounds formed through different processes 
compared to V2 compounds? Do V1 compounds express different semantic 
nuances compared to their V2 counterparts? Is the productivity of V1 
compounds tied to specific linguistic registers or chronological periods? In 
other words: are V1 compounds marked formations that stand in contrast to 
V2 ones, to be interpreted as the standard, unmarked ones? Some of these 
questions have received more attention than others in past investigations of 
the AG V1 type. In particular, there has been a noticeable fascination with 
issues of style and register, which has produced works aiming to prove that 
V1 compounds fulfil different semantics and functions than V2 ones (e.g. 
Benveniste 1967). Contributions focusing on the comparative perspective 
have also attempted to explain the ‘markedness’ of V1 compounds by 
arguing that they reflect the marked word order of the parent language and, 
consequently, that they arose to fulfil specific semantic functions, such as 
the expression of wishes or orders2 

My methodological perspective is profoundly different. I do not hold 
the investigation of syntactic structures, both in AG and at an earlier stage, 
to be unfruitful, but I maintain that this is not the central issue to be 
investigated by anyone wishing to understand the productivity of V1 
compounds in AG. In order to explain why these V1 ‘exceptions’ exist and 


are relatively numerous in a right-headed language such as Greek, we need 
to investigate them from the point of view of their structural and semantic 
relation to the V2 type. The analysis of each of the one hundred and fifty- 
eight V1 compound families collected in the present study shows that many 
V1 types were produced as a means to overcome the morphological or 
structural constraints of the V2 type. Moreover, any understanding of the 
morphological factors affecting the development and use of a V1 form 
alongside or in opposition to a V2 compound must necessarily be based on 
an understanding of the morphological behaviour of the base Greek verbs 
and their PIE roots, as well as on a deep knowledge of the agentive verbal 
formations produced by these verbs, i.e. agent nouns and V2 compounds in 
-0¢ (e.g. olko@dpoc ‘carrying the house’), -tn¢ (e.g. Kuvnyétnc ‘dogleader, 
hunter’) and -nc (e.g. Bvuo-Aaxi|c¢ ‘soul-biting’). These methodological 
premises inform the synchronic analysis contained in the central section of 
the present study, Chapters 5 and 6. These two chapters investigate the 
formation processes and productivity of V1 compound families, comparing 
them with the V2 compounds and/or simple agent nouns produced by the 
same base verbs. The parallel existence of other left-oriented compound 
categories in Greek (on which see Chapter 2, section 7) suggests that V1 
compounds were preserved and further developed in Greek precisely to fill 
the morphological and semantic gaps left by the pervasive right-oriented 
type. The detailed comparison of V1 and V2 compounds provided in 
Chapter 6 will show how the low or late productivity of many V2 
compound families goes hand in hand with the relatively high productivity 
of V1 compounds. 


4 The Corpus 


As mentioned above, none of the previous investigations of AG V1 
compounds attempt to build a full corpus of forms, since these studies 
either focus on a limited timespan (often coinciding with the language of a 
specific author, usually from the Archaic or Classical period), or select 
examples from different centuries, without an overarching treatment of the 
development of the V1 type over times 

The Corpus provided in the Appendix is the fullest collection of V1 
compounds attempted so far. It is based on existing corpora (such as LSJ, 
Buck-Petersen, Schwyzer (1939), Tserepis (1902), Waanders (2008) and 
the LGPN), but reorganizes their data according to chronological and 
morphological criteria. For each verb producing V1 compounds the entry in 
the Corpus also lists the type(s) of FC, the appellative compounds 


(‘appellative’ is a term which simply identifies non-onomastic formations) 
and the onomastic compounds with their meanings, as well as any simple 
agent nouns or V2 formations derived from the same verbs. All these data 
have been coordinated by making extensive use of the online TLG, which 
enables lemma and substring searches: through these, it has been possible 
to search for all derivations from a given root/stem, thus obtaining a 
comprehensive picture of the interaction between V1 compounds, V2 
compounds, agent nouns and other verbal formations from the same roots. 
Although the present investigation focuses on AG, which extends between 
1400 BC (Mycenaean) and the end of the sixth century AD, data from 
Byzantine Greek have also been included in the Corpus, especially when 
they provide important insights into the development of certain compound 
categories or agent nouns. 


5 Structure (I): Defining compounding and compound 
categories 


Along with the need to study V1 compounds in relation to V2 ones, a more 
general assumption underpins the present study: that the comparison 
between V1 and V2 compounds must take into consideration the prevailing 
tendencies in the AG compound system (above all, orientation), as well as 
the development of certain other compound categories. For this reason, the 
study of V1 compounds is preceded by two more general chapters devoted 
to compounding as a linguistic phenomenon. 

Chapter 1 addresses the theoretical premises that shape compounding 
as a universal phenomenon. The need to provide a general chapter of this 
kind before embarking on a very technical study of a specific class of AG 
compounds springs from the observation that the state of research on 
compounding in AG is still very much biased towards the traditional 
approaches of comparative philology, which grew out of German 
nineteenth-century linguistics and are much influenced by Sanskrit studies. 
Although numerous contributions tackle individual AG compound 
categories and their morphological properties from a modern linguistic 
perspective, Classical (and more generally comparative) linguists are well 
aware that a comprehensive study of compounding in AG and a study of IE 
compounding from a modern perspective are both yet to be produced.4 This 
book, which focuses on one class of compounds in relation to others, is 
obviously unable to fill this gap. However, Chapter 1 aims to make a 
contribution to the way we may think about AG compounds from a modern 
perspective, focusing on areas which are central to the current debate on 


compounding (headedness, exocentricity, incor- poration in verbal 
compounds) and, at the same time, valuable for the study of V1 compounds 
(see in particular the debate concerning the thorny classification of the so- 
called synthetic compounds—or compounds with a verbal SC). 

While this viewpoint is geared towards students of Greek linguistics, 
the chapter also pursues the broader aim of making the AG material more 
accessible to students of general linguistics. For this reason, the AG forms 
quoted in this book are all translated, and basic information that may be 
redundant for Classical linguists is included. In particular, Chapter 1 dwells 
on the peculiarities of AG compounding (stem compounding, linking 
elements). These properties are often overlooked in typological models of 
compounding, which are overwhelmingly slanted towards non-inflectional 
languages (English) or on lexeme-based systems (as Romance is, to some 
extent). 

Chapter 2provides a comprehensive overview of all AG compound 
categories. This sets the ground for the morphological investigation offered 
in the book, while also serving a different purpose: to provide an accessible 
and at the same time exhaustive introduction to Greek compound categories 
for non-Classicists. The very decision to investigate V1 compounds from a 
perspective which is first and foremost morphological and structural, and 
only secondarily stylistic or literary, has been made in the hope of 
providing a useful point of reference for linguists working on V1 
compounds in other languages. Those characteristics which separate V1 
compounds from other types, including their contiguity with syntactic 
structures, are amply discussed in the relevant sections of Chapters 1 and 2; 
the latter pays special attention to the left-oriented compound categories 
and their morpho-syntactic properties. 

Chapters 5 and 6, which exclusively focus on AG, offer other useful 
insights into linguistic issues such as the thematic roles fulfilled by AG V1 
compounds and the factors determining their productivity (for instance the 
need for morphological transparency), as well as their interaction with other 
compound categories (chiefly synthetic compounds). In this regard, we 
shall often pay attention to the great productivity of AG V1 compounds in 
the onomastic lexicon, a feature which is well known to those who study 
V1 compounds in English and Germanic, since in these languages V1 
compounds, an otherwise marginal category, are mostly of an onomastic 
nature. 


6 Structure (Il): The historical perspective 


Aside from the issue of the interaction between V1 and V2 formations in a 
compound system which is particularly rich in verbal compounds, AG V1 
compounds present historical linguists with the more pressing question of 
their origin. As already mentioned, V1 compounds exist in other IE 
languages of ancient attestation, ranging from the Indo-Iranian branch 
(where this type is more productive) to isolated examples of more difficult 
interpretation in Latin, Germanic and Celtic (instances of V1 compounds in 
Romance and Slavic are briefly discussed in Chapter 4). This suggests that 
the V1 type did not arise independently in Greek and Indo-Iranian but was 
a feature shared by both, and most probably inherited from PIE. Indeed, the 
PIE origin of V1 compounds has been a dominant assumption in studies of 
IE compounding since the birth of comparative philology. The comparison 
between the Greek and Indo-Iranian examples, however, brings out a 
number of controversial issues centring around two key questions: first, 
whether the Greek V1 type characterized by -si- and synchronically linked 
to the s-aorist has its roots in a linguistic stage which precedes Greek itself; 
and secondly—and more importantly—whether V1 compounds in PIE 
were created according to the principle of stem compounding (the most 
prevalent form of compounding in AG) or whether they are early examples 
of inflectional compounding, arising from syntactic phrases. This issue, 
which is related to the debate on the rules of PIE word formation, also has a 
huge impact on the way scholars describe the diachronic development of 
V1 compounds in the early phases of Greek (i.e. Mycenaean and Homeric 
Greek) and consequently the mechanisms governing V1 compounds at a 
synchronic level. 

Since the diachronic perspective is so central to the study of AG V1 
compounds, the synchronic analysis provided in Chapters 5 and 6 is 
preceded by two chapters which address the historical issues in detail. 
Chapter 3 looks at the ways in which AG and ancient IE compounds have 
been studied over the past two centuries, and functions as a hinge between 
the theoretical and structural issues studied in Chapters 1 and 2 and the 
analysis of Greek compounds provided in Chapters 5 and 6 (and to some 
extent Chapter 4). Far from providing unnecessary padding, Chapter 3 
examines the roots of certain ways of thinking about V1 compounds which 
have deeply influenced the subsequent linguistic debate. The controversies 
over whether the FC of V1 compounds was originally a noun, an inflected 
verbal form or a verbal stem—a small chapter in the history of the early 
development of comparative philology—have shaped contemporary 
interpretations of Greek V1 compounds. The present investigation does not 
refrain from identifying areas of semantic or structural overlap between 


syntactic phrases and V1 compounds, an approach which has its roots in the 
works of scholars from Jacobi (1897) and Brugmann (1905-1906) down to 
Benveniste (1967) (all of whom variously favour the hypothesis of a 
syntactic origin of the V1 type in PIE) and which has more recently 
informed interesting studies on IE phraseology (briefly sketched in Chapter 
6, section 6.3). At the same time, however, the morphological analysis 
provided in this book takes a step towards the identification of the FC as a 
verbal root or stem, thus contributing to parallel debates in the field of 
Romance linguistics. Different FCs are distinguished by different markers: 
-e- for stems connected to the thematic present, -si- for stems connected to 
the s-aorist, -o- for a variety of thematic stems (some of them going back to 
nouns). In the long history of Greek some of these markers clearly evolved 
into mere linking devices, semantically empty elements which have the 
function of bridging the transition from the FC to the SC 
(Kompositionsfuge) and of ensuring the morphological transparency of the 
stem. 

This idea is fully developed in Chapter 4, which provides an 
investigation of the prehistory of AG V1 compounds. In order to 
understand the morphology of the FC and of its final elements it is 
necessary to start by studying the early attestations of the V1 type ending in 
-ti- in Mycenaean Greek. The uniquely onomastic nature of the Mycenaean 
V1 compounds and the difficulties inherent in Linear B_ spelling 
conventions require considerable caution as concerns the identification of 
linguistic forms and their meaning. The part of Chapter 4 focusing on 
Mycenaean and Homeric Greek V1 compounds in -ti- is mostly concerned 
with highlighting the factors which contributed to preserving this inherited 
type against its transformation into the -si- type. The proposition of Chapter 
4 is that FCs in -ti- were prototypically based on bare roots which found 
their appointed verbal formation in the root aorist, as opposed to those 
based on present stems (marked by -e-). This hypothesis is presented within 
a brief overview of the PIE verbal system which, according to the most 
authoritative reconstruction, seems to have been based on a formal, 
semantic and aspectual opposition between the present and the aorist. 

The connection of at least one AG V1 category with the aorist is clear: 
as already noted, compounds characterized by -si- are synchronically 
derived from the stem of the s-aorist and this view is not disputed. The 
origin of the -si- element however continues to be debated. An influential 
explanation maintains that -si-arises from -ti- through the sound change of 
assibilation: the corollary of this is that -si- forms are a uniquely Greek 
innovation. Scholars who adopt this view also tend to posit the origin of -ti- 


compounds in PIE nouns (specifically, action nouns in -tis) rather than 
verbs. The question is not easily settled, but Chapter 4 contributes two 
insights which count against this view: firstly, the fact that—as just 
mentioned—many Mycenaean compounds in -ti- may be interpreted as 
being connected to simple roots rather than action nouns; and, secondly, the 
fact that the proposed structure, with action nouns in the FC, goes against 
the structural tendencies of the IE compound system. 

In order to critically assess the traditional ‘action noun hypothesis’, it is 
important to pay due attention to the handful of V1 compounds in -ti- 
attested in Vedic. The present study is only tangentially interested in the 
Sanskrit compound system, and the overview of Sanskrit V1 compounds 
provided in Chapter 4 is necessarily sketchy and dependent on the work 
carried out by other scholars. However, in section 4.3.2 I consider the view 
that Vedic -ti- compounds are affected by specific Vedic-internal and 
mostly poetic factors (such as rhyming phenomena and an artificial 
inversion of the constituent order), which raise the question of whether 
Vedic faithfully reflects the PIE situation. 

The picture of AG V1 compounds which emerges from Chapter 4 is 
that of a system in swift evolution at the turn of the second millennium BC. 
Greek inherits V1 compounds characterized by -e- and -ti- from PIE and 
perhaps (though this proposition must necessarily remain speculative) also 
the category of V1 compounds linked to the s-aorist. While this tripartite 
system seems to endure in Mycenaean, the transition to the next linguistic 
stage, testified by Homeric Greek, leads to the loss of the -ti- type and to 
the widespread development of compounds with FCs in -si-. Compounds in 
-e- with their subtypes in -o- and -i- (sections 3.1—3.2) are used throughout 
AG, but the type in -si- achieves a high level of productivity, becoming part 
of a derivational cycle which also includes the s-aorist, the future, and 
action nouns in -sis (which appear to have greatly increased from the fifth 
century onwards, partly as a consequence of the tendency towards 
nominalization, section 4.2). 

The historical investigation is particularly useful to correct views about 
the productivity and specialization of V1 compounds in Greek and my 
analysis will particularly concentrate on individual families which have 
remained productive throughout the history of the language. Although I 
make only sporadic forays into MG and its compounds, the evolution of the 
V1 type from Ancient to Medieval Greek and finally Modern Greek 
deserves a study in its own right. Works in this direction (e.g. Andriotis 
(1938)) have shown that V1 compounds, together with other left-oriented 
types of AG, survive throughout Medieval and early Modern Greek: the 


perception of them as learned or marginal formations must therefore be 
revised in the light of this linguistic continuity. 


7 Structure (Ill): The use of V1 compounds in context 


The synchronic analysis provided in Chapters 5 and 6 also aims to offer a 
systematic investigation of the contexts in which individual V1 compounds 
occur. Part of this investigation obviously concerns literary texts, 
particularly those of a poetic nature. The study of the incidence of 
compounds in relation to literary style lies at the core of the pioneering 
monograph by G. Meyer (1923), according to which the higher or lower 
frequency of compounds in a given text is connected to the level of ‘pathos’ 
of its style. This kind of approach, which investigates the use of compounds 
vis-a-vis stylistics and pragmatics (and not merely because they are found 
in a given author or literary genre), has generally not been followed by 
other scholars, with the notable exception of Williger (1928) and da Costa 
Ramalho (1952)—the latter having focused on compounds in Aristophanes’ 
comic style. 

In the analysis of individual V1 compounds, attention will be paid to 
phenomena of register variation, allusion, and structural artificiality. 
Previous studies of Greek V1 compounds have often highlighted these 
characteristics of the category, but this approach has also led to the frequent 
generalization that V1 compounds are specific to poetry, or indeed almost 
exclusive to it. It is not surprising that compounds, including V1 ones, are 
frequently used in poetic language, given its predilection for condensed and 
allusive modes of expression. While paying due attention to phenomena 
which are clearly of a more ‘poetic’ or ‘artificial’ nature, the analysis of 
Chapters 5 and 6 will also consider the use of V1 compounds in technical 
prose and in what may justifiably be perceived as ‘standard language’. 
Greek literary language also employs compounds which do not have an 
especially poetic flavour, which are simultaneously attested in inscriptions 
and which, therefore, were probably common in the spoken language too. 
Obviously, our reconstruction of a ‘common’ or ‘popular’ language is 
bound to rely on written documents, almost all of which are standardized: 
but the fact that V1 compounds are also attested in non-literary documents 
is evidence in favour of their use in ‘standard’ or at any rate less literary 
language. 

A similar perspective informs the analysis of the role played by V1 
compounds in Greek onomastics. It is undeniable that V1 names are an 
important part of the Greek onomastic stock. In a way, this is self-evident: 


since V1 compounds represent condensed verbal expressions, it is hardly 
surprising that they prove popular in the prototypical description of 
individuals, identified either through the actions/qualities which their 
parents wish to associate them with, or those they habitually perform (the 
latter being a function specifically tied to nicknaming). Indeed, even in 
languages in which V1 compounds are not a productive type, their use as 
onomastic expressions is high. Yet we should be wary of inferring 
information about the remote origin of the V1 type in a given language or 
even in the parent language from this state of affairs. The notion that V1 
compounds were prototypically created as onomastic expressions—and 
thus that they were endowed with a particular meaning and function (a 
notion which also affects the interpretation of their FCs as imperatival or 
desiderative forms)—is pervasive in the literature on V1 compounds in PIE 
and in Greek. The monograph by FreiLitithy (1978) spells this out in its 
very title: Der Einflu& der griechischen Personennamen auf die 
Wortbildung. However, it is only necessary to go through the collections of 
Greek PNs in Bechtel (1917) or in the LGPN to see that V2 compounds are 
equally present in the onomastic stock, but this has not led anyone to claim 
that the origin of individual categories of V2 compounds in PIE is 
onomastic. 

The sensible way to look at the interaction between V1 compounds and 
onomastics is to analyse the mechanisms ruling individual compound 
families in order to gain insights into the behaviour of onomastic patterns 
more generally. Most V1 names are part of larger groups of formations 
from the same verbs and their structure and productivity are almost never 
independent from those of the base verb and its other formations. Rather 
than thinking in terms of an influence of onomastics on Greek word 
formation patterns, it may be more fruitful to pay attention to the 
considerable impact of ‘general’ (i.e. appellative) word formation patterns 
on Greek onomastics. Drawing these threads together, the analysis of 
Chapters 5 and 6 aims to contribute towards a better understanding of the 
use and semantic specificities of the V1 type in AG. 


Chapter One 


Compounding and the Classification of 
Compounds 


1 Introduction 


This chapter provides an overview of the main issues concerning 
compounding from a typological point of view and has two aims. The first 
is to introduce Classicists to concepts which are useful for the analysis of 
Greek compound categories and to the topics which are most vigorously 
debated in current morphological research. This is a particularly urgent 
requirement in Classical studies, since available accounts of Greek 
compounding usually adopt a traditional framework, which largely 
disregards the methodologies developed by modern linguists. In particular, 
this chapter clears the ground regarding the definition of compound-hood, 
the spelling of compounds, the analysis of accentual patterns, the study of 
headedness and the distinction between exocentricity and endocentricity, 
thereby setting the stage for the classification of AG compound categories 
provided in Chapter 2. 

Since a study of AG compounding within a modern framework remains 
a desideratum, the second aim of this chapter is to make the defining 
characteristics of AG compounding better known to linguists who work on 
modern languages.s It may come as a surprise that in the recent Oxford 
Handbook of Compounding edited by Lieber and Stekauer (2009a) there 
are no chapters focusing on individual ancient IE languages and even the 
diachronic overview by Kastovsky (2009) has some notable omissions.« 
With this in view, the present chapter dwells on those elements which 
characterize compounding in Greek vs. compounding in English (the use of 
stems, the presence of a linking vowel at the end of the FC), as well as on 
general areas of interest (writing and accentuation patterns, the orientation 
of compounds). 


2 Compounds and compounding 
By its most basic definition, a compound is a word formed by two or more 


lexemes (e.g. girlfriend) or lexical stems (e.g. Francophile). The 
morphological process through which a compound is created is called 


compounding (‘nominal composition’, nominale Kompositionor, simply, 
Kompositionare more common terms in Classical linguistics).7 The kind of 
compounding studied in this book and introduced in this chapter does not 
involve forms combining a prefix and a verbal basis (English type 
overlook, AG Emypéa ‘write over, incise’), nominals derived from them 
(e.g. overlooking, AG Emypagn ‘inscription’) or the combination of two 
verbs (English type sleep-walk, MG type tp@yorivew [eat drink] ‘eat and 
drink’), which is unattested in AGs 

Compounding is a widely exploited type of word formation cross- 
linguistically, which has been studied from a wide range of methodological 
perspectives. In recent decades the study of compounds and _ their 
classification has seen the English language attain a particular prominence. 
This is the consequence of two facts: the high productivity of compounds in 
English, which has prompted in-depth studies of their characteristics; and 
the development of new linguistic approaches in English-speaking 
countries. As a result, the bulk of bibliography on compounding has, as a 
sine qua non, always engaged with English and its compound categories. 
Although this has favoured the use of a largely shared terminology on the 
part of linguists belonging to different schools, it has also caused some 
disadvantages. This chapter focuses on some elements of tension between 
current approaches to compounding and the approaches and traditional 
terminology used in the study of ancient IE languages, and AG in 
particular. 


3 The definition of compounds 


The previous section began with a basic definition of what a compound is, 

which non-experts may consider satisfactory. Yet we need only browse a 

number of introductions to compounding to realize that the status of 

compound (‘compoundhood’ in linguistic jargon) is a hotly debated topic, 

perhaps the very heart of the disputes between linguists of different credos. 
Let us start from a simple definition: 


A compound is a word which consists of two or more words. Fabb (1998: 66). 


This description of compounds, which is provided in a general introduction 
to compounding in a general handbook of morphology, echoes the 
following classic definition of English compounding: 


When two or more words are combined into a morphological unit, we speak of a 
compound. Marchand (1969: 11). 


Both definitions can be criticized from two angles. First, they assume that 
the concept of ‘word’ does not require any further definition. Secondly, 
they ignore the problem that a large number of compounds result from the 
joining of elements which do not occur as independent words in the lexicon 
of a given language. Although this is a problem of minor importance in 
English (the language to which these definitions apply), we can appreciate 
its relevance by considering an English word such as Gallophile: neither 
member of this compound is an independent word in English. 

An alternative definition may thus prove to be more accurate and 
unambiguous: 


Compounding is the process through which a compound lexeme is derived from 
two or more simpler lexemes. 
Matthews (1991: 83). 


In this case, the problematic term word is replaced by the technical term 
lexeme. This substitution brings some advantages.9 For instance, it allows 
for the presence of constituents which are not entire words, but simple or 
complex stems, i.e. ‘uninflected parts of independent words that do not 
themselves constitute independent words’.io A large number of languages 
use stems in compounding: Greek, both Ancient and Modern, is prominent 
among them. In our example, Gallophile ‘lover of French culture’, both 
constituents can be analysed as Neoclassical simple stems. In its derivation 
Gallophilia ‘love of French culture’, the lexeme -philiais a complex stem: 
it is formed by the simple stem phil- ‘love’, followed by the morphological 
suffix -ia, which is specialized for the derivation of feminine nouns. 

Not all linguists will agree with this view. Radical morphologists may 
contest that, from the point of view of English, Gallo- is a prefix and -phile 
is a suffix: Gallophile therefore is not a compound, but a derivation. Such 
analyses look at the status of constituents from a synchronic point of view, 
aside from their histor- ical origin. Yet it has equally been noted that the 
exclusion of Neoclassical forms such as Gallophile from compounding is 
unsatisfactory precisely on synchronic grounds, since these forms share 
many characteristics with native compound patterns and are usually granted 
compound-status by native speakers.11 Consider for instance the now 
pervasive term gastropub, a form which combines a Neoclassical stem 
(gastro-) with a common English word (pub) to identify a pub serving 
restaurant-like food. Again, grammars treat gastro- as a prefix, but most 
speakers who know the Neoclassical word gastronomy would conclude that 
gastropubis nothing else than a compound. 

These examples show not only that theoretical definitions of 


compounds can differ considerably, but also that the interpretation of 
individual forms is a matter of debate. As a consequence, much work has 
been devoted to the study of other interpretative approaches, with the aim 
of reaching a more problem-free definition. 


3.1 Defining criteria: spelling, accent, inflectional markers 


In order to circumvent some of the problems inherent in classifications of 
compounds which are based solely on the morphological description of the 
constituents, other approaches focus on criteria as diverse as spelling, 
phonetics (particularly accent), semantics, internal syntax and 
lexicalization. Some of these criteria are easily criticized, especially if they 
aspire to be universal. For instance, spelling (i.e. the writing of compounds 
as one graphic unit, with or without internal hyphens) is not a sound 
criterion for English, where the orthography of compounds is notoriously 
variable and where even the same form may be spelled differently. A case 
in point is the spelling of one of the terms with which this book is 
concerned: both word formation and word-formationare used in the 
literature, and both forms are considered compounds. Other provisos may 
apply to languages whose orthography and writing traditions differ from 
those of modern-day Europe, and we will return to this point apropos of 
AG in section 4.4. 

Similarly, the so-called ‘stress test’, widely applied for the identification 
of compoundhood in English, is not uncontroversial. In its basic 
formulation, the stress test assumes that the accentual pattern of compounds 
is different from that of phrases and predicts that proper compounds will 
bear only one accent, usually on the left-hand element. The classic 
examples adduced in this case are blackbird(['blekb3:(r)d]), a compound 
which indicates a specific bird, belonging to the Turdus genus, vs. black 
bird ([‘blek ‘b3:(r)d]), a phrase indicating any type of black bird.12 
However, mono-accentuation alone cannot be considered an infallible 
criterion for compoundhood either, since both constituents may preserve 
their original accentuation (word-formation['w3:(r)d fo:(r)mer\)n}) or 
one of them may acquire a secondary stress for emphasis (as in man-made 
['‘man 'meId]).13 When we turn to AG, any consideration concerning accent 
must take into account writing practices and the transmission of texts, as we 
will see shortly in section 4.3. 

Another criterion, again developed for English, looks at the way 
inflectional markers are placed within compounds. It predicts that these 
markers will only be placed in the head of compounds, which for the time 


being we may define as its leading constituent: this is the so-called 
‘isolation rule’ (or ‘inseparability’ / ‘lack of modification’ of the FC). If a 
given form receives inflectional markers in its non-head, it is probably not a 
compound. Black cat may be changed into blacker cat, but the compound 
blackbird has no form such as **blackerbird, because the isolation rule 
predicts that comparative suffixation, as is the case here, can only occur in 
the head (which is bird).14 Consider a further example, the sequence student 
book. If it is a compound, this sequence will receive the plural ending on its 
head, giving us student books. If, on the other hand, the sequence takes 
inflectional markers in its non-head, as in the form students’ books, it is not 
a compound, but a phrase referring to the books owned by individual 
students. 

It is useful to note that tests such as the ‘isolation rule’ have their source 
in the fact that, typically, English compounding involves a large number of 
what morphologists call ‘syntactic compounds’ and which the uninitiated 
may simply describe in terms of being ‘more than one word’: word 
formation and student book are two examples of syntactic compounds. The 
isolation rule and the stress test are applied precisely to distinguish English 
syntactic compounds from mere noun phrases. The isolation rule too falls 
short as a criterion, however, since the results which it produces are 
frequently doubtful. Consider for instance the sequence women’s literature. 
The presence of number marking and inflectional ending in its non-head 
women’s goes against the isolation rule; moreover, the sequence has two 
stresses. Yet semantics and lexicalization encourage us to treat this phrase 
as a syntactic compound, contradicting the results of the previous two tests. 
As concerns AG, section 6.4 will consider the case of forms displaying an 
inflected FC: under discussion will be the question whether and to what 
extent it may be useful to speak of univerbations in these cases, and we will 
also take the opportunity to note that, crucially, in AG some linking 
elements look like inflectional endings, a phenomenon which does not 
occur in English. 


4 Ancient Greek compounding as stem compounding 


Unlike the Sanskrit grammarians (see section 9.1), ancient Greek scholars 
did not devote a lot of attention to the definition of compounds. They 
contented themselves with distinguishing compounding proper (ovbvOeotGc, 
with its derivation obv@etov ‘compound’) from the process of juxtaposition 
(mapaBeoicg: essentially forms with an inflected FC, mapd@eta), and the 
extant sources do not offer any form of theorization.15 The first 


characteristic that distinguishes Greek compounds from those of many 
other languages, particularly English, is that the usual basic definition ‘a 
compound is the joining of two or more words’ does not apply.ic Greek 
compounds typically involve a FC that does not correspond to a full ‘word’ 
but to a stem, and a SC which may consist of either a stem or an 
independently attested word, but which usually displays special 
derivational suffixes when used in compounding. 

While the English compound classroomcan be described as being 
composed of two words, it is more problematic to say the same of the 
Greek compound Kovpotpogosg lit. “young men-nurturer’, i.e. ‘nurturer of 
young men’, and even more so of the form BoumAné ‘ox-goad’. In 
kKoupotpo@ocs the FC Koupo- corresponds to a stem, not to a full ‘word’, 
which in its nominative singular is KoUpoc ‘boy’ (KdOpoc in the Attic 
dialect); the SC, -tpoq@oc, corresponds to the autonomous word tpo@dc 
‘nurse’, but we should note, in the first place, that the compound does not 
retain the accent of the simplex. In BounAné the FC Bov- is a stem, 
corresponding to no autonomous form of the word Bots ‘ox’; the SC 
consists of the verbal root mAnI’- (the same on which the derived present 
TMAY|oow ‘strike’ is based), which in the nominative singular is followed by 
the inflectional suffix -c (yielding -mAné). The literature classifies BounAnée 
as a ‘verbal root compound’ on account of the fact that the stem or noun 
contained in the SC lacks an overt derivational morpheme (Chapter 2, 
section 6.1). The general principle that can be derived from these examples 
is that, on the whole, Greek compounding is stem compounding. In its basic 
definition, a stem is 


a word-class-specific lexeme representation stripped of any inflectional endings, 
which has to combine with additional derivational and/or inflectional 
morphemes in order to function as a word. 

Kastovsky (2009: 324). 


According to Ralli (2009: 457), the use of stems rather than words is 
connected to the fact that certain languages, including Greek, have stem- 
based inflectional morphology: the exclusion of inflectional or derivational 
markers from the FC would appear to be the defining characteristic of 
compounding in these languages. Far from forming systematic categories, 
Greek compounds with inflected FCs are exceptional cases, and their 
syntactic origin (however remote) is easy to prove. The question also has 
important consequences for the analysis of Greek V1 compounds. In 
Chapter 2, section 7.5.4, and Chapter 4, the idea that the FCs of such 
compounds represent old inflected forms is criticized: going in the same 
direction as current analyses of [V N] compounds in Romance and other 


languages, I maintain that the FCs of Greek V1 compounds contain roots or 
stems, to which compound markers may be attached. The morphological 
criteria behind V1 compounds therefore follow the general properties of 
Greek compounding. 

With regard to the nature of the SCs, as already noted, it is possible to 
distinguish between compounds in which the SC corresponds to an 
autonomous word (the case of Kovpotpdgos vs. Tpo@~dc) and compounds in 
which the SC is a bound form (the case of BoumAyé).17 However, our 
capacity to draw such a distinction attenuates considerably when our focus 
is on a language which is no longer spoken. Any conclusion drawn from 
AG depends on the state of the documentation and may be overturned by 
the discovery of new texts or by a fresh analysis of familiar ones. Some AG 
autonomous words are attested suspiciously late in comparison to their 
compound forms, and historical linguists are often led to conclude that 
some simplicia are back-formations from compounds. For instance, simple 
s-stem adjectives in -f\c such as wWevdrjc ‘false’ derive from the very 
common class of s-stem compounded adjectives in -¥\c¢ (Chapter 2, section 
6.2); while agent nouns in -tnc¢ (Chapter 2, section 6.4) are thought to arise 
from their compounded counterparts. Depending on how the relation 
between compounds and simplicia is judged, the interpretation of these two 
compound classes changes considerably, with consequences for our 
understanding of AG compounding as wholeis 

Another category that linguists often debate is the productive type of 
verbal compounds ending in -oc, of which Kovpotpogos is representative. 
This category displays both SCs that correspond to autonomous words (as 
kKoupotpo@oc) and SCs which do not, among which two common 
subgroups are those in -moldcg ‘maker’ and -ovpydc ‘worker’. There is, 
therefore, no consensus as to the original status of this category: are they 
prototypically compounds, from which later simplicia derive as back- 
formations? Or are they the compound forms of autonomous words? The 
fact that the accent of the compounds is usually different from that of the 
simplicia is often used as proof that these formations ought not to be treated 
as [N N] compounds. We will return to this issue in section 9.2 and Chapter 
2, section 6.3.2. 


4.1 A typical morphophonological feature: the linking vowel 
The FC of Greek compounds can be an adverb (e.g. el+ ‘well’), a 


preposition (e.g. €v- ‘in’), a nominal stem (e.g. Kovpo- ‘young man’) or a 
verbal stem (e.g. wepe- ‘bring’: on the interpretation of such stems, see 


Chapter 4, sections 3 and 6.1). An ambiguous case is represented by the so- 
called particles (e.g. €(v)- ‘without’, duc- ‘badly’). Classic accounts of AG 
compounding rank them among compound constituents, but since these 
particles do not occur as autonomous words in the language, it remains an 
open question whether, from the point of view of morphological theory, 
formations like &uop@oc ‘without form’ and Avopopos ‘ill-fated’ should 
not be considered derivations rather than compounds. 

When adverbs and prepositions feature in compounds their formal 
appearance is the same as when they are used as autonomous words, but 
nominal and verbal FCs are usually represented as bare stems. The most 
common stems end in -o- or -@-/-n-, -l- and -v-: these stems derive from 
either a root provided with a derivational suffix (the most common of 
which are -o- and -&-/-n-), or from vocalic stems, as in examples (1a—d) 


below: 


(1) 
a. Noun {aoc ‘horse’ 
Stem: ins- (root) + -o- 
(suffix) 
FC: [sttO- 
Compound: imm0S5a0¢ ‘horse- 
tamer’ 
b. Noun: BovaAn ‘counsel’ 
Stem: Bova- (root) + -n- 
(suffix)19 
FC: BovaAn- 
Compound: BovAN@opos ‘counsel- 
bringing’ 
e Noun: TOALC ‘city’ 
Stem: TCOAL-FC: stOA.L- 
Compound: TOAIapyY. oc ‘city-ruler’ 
d. Noun: CTU ‘town’ 
Stem: CloTU- 
FC: QoTv- 
Compound: dotudvaé ‘city-lord’. 


Some consonantal 
stems of the third 
declension may create 
compound FCs which 
show the bare stem: 


(2) 


a. Noun: mp ‘fire’ 

Stem: tUp- 

FC: TtUp- 

Compound: mupkatd lit. [fire- 
burning] > ‘funeral 
pyre’ 

b. Noun: foc ‘word’ 

Stem: &m- (root) + 0¢-/-€¢- 
(suffix)20 

FC: EIEC- 

Compound: EmeoBOAOc lit. ‘word- 
throwing’ > ‘speaking 
hastily’. 


In practice, though, this distribution is perturbed in Greek by the 
intervention of analogy, often responding to needs of morphological 
transparency or phonological convenience. The most common phenomenon 
is the spread of -o- from FCs of the second declension to other stems, as in 
(3a) and (3b):21 


(3) 
a. Noun: myp ‘fire’ 
Stem: gtUp- 
FC; TtUP-o- 
Compound: mUpOBOAOG ‘fire- 
darting’ 
De Noun: (AN ‘wood cut down’ 
Stem: bA- (root) + -n- 
(suffix) 
FC: DA-o- 
Compound: DAOTOLOG 
‘woodcutter’. 
Synchronically, 


mtUpOBOAOC and other 
third-declension 
consonantal FCs look 
as if they have derived 
from the genitive 
singular (-0c) and this 
formal similarity may 


perhaps be behind the 
spread of -o- to these 


stems: 
(3) 
a. Noun: domic ‘shield’ 
Stem: Closld- 
FC: domtd-0- (cf. the gen. 
sg. Comidoc) 
Compound: dotso@opos ‘shield- 
bearing’. 
b. Noun: KU@v ‘dog’ 
Stem: KUV- 
FC: Kvuvo- (cf. the gen. sg. 
Kvv0C) 
Compound: KUVOKA.Os0¢ ‘dog- 
stealer’. 


In (4a-b), -o- is a semantically empty element, whose morpho-phonological 
function is limited to providing a bridge between the constituents: it does 
not signify gender, number or case. With the passing of time, -o- became 
the only linking vowel in Greek, an element which according to Ralli 
(2009: 455) signifies compoundhood itself in MG: ‘items such as this -o- 
constitute markers, the primary function of which is to indicate the process 
of compound formation’. Ralli further argues that the obligatory presence 
of such marking is to be explained by the inflectional richness of Greek and 
the fact that its compounds are stem-based: in languages with no inflection, 
or where compounding is mostly based on lexemes which occur 
independently, this marking is not needed22 

In AG, compound markers of this kind were originally much more 
numerous than the -o- which has survived into MG. Just as in the case of - 
o-, vocalic elements originally belonging to stems were detached from them 
and used as linking vowels.23 For instance, -1- is originally at home in three 
types of FCs: those from i-stem nouns, as in (2a); those from s-stem nouns 
belonging to the ‘Caland system’, such as KaAAt- from KaAAoc ‘beauty’ ;24 
and those in which -t- is the relic of an old dative (e.g. SouptkAutos ‘spear- 
famous’, probably deriving from the phrase Aoupl KAutoc ‘famous for the 
spear’). From these prototypical categories, -1- spread to other FCs, where 
its function was restricted to that of a mere linking element. We can see this 
clearly in the development of compounds with the FC mupt- as opposed to 
mup-, aS in (la), or mupo-, as in (3a), and, more importantly, in V1 


compounds of the types tepwipBpotog ‘delighting men’ and Batidveipa 
‘feeding men’, where -1- is not part of a stem or root and is devoid of any 
meaning: it may have been imported into this category by analogy with 
other classes2s 

Even -n- was extended from Attic-Ionic first-declension constituents, 
such as those in (1b), to other types of stems: see for instance EAa~nBoAoc 
‘deer-shooting’ vs. £Aa@oc ‘deer’ and GaAapnmdAoc ‘bedchamber maid’ vs. 
Oa&Aapos ‘bed-chamber’. These early examples feature in the language of 
the Homeric poems and are most probably influenced by the metre, since 
the expected EAapoRdAoc and BaAapomdAoc, with their sequences of more 
than two light internal syllables, would not fit the hexameter. The FC may 
therefore employ a linking vowel according to the morpho-phonological 
features of the compound and to the needs of the texts in which it is used. 
Vocalic stems in -v- and -av- are much rarer than those in -o-, -&-/-n- and - 
lL. 

Many compounds whose FC is a verbal stem feature -e- at the end of 
the FC: this most probably derives from the thematic vowel, which may be 
attached to roots (e.g. gep-) to form the stem of the thematic present (@ep-e/ 
o-). It is more problematic to infer from this that the FC of wepéotkoc 
compounds was an inflected verbal form—for instance the present 
imperative @épe ‘carry!’—from which the compounds would have derived 
by way of univerbation.2s There are many problems with this hypothesis. 
Most accounts do not clarify whether or not in the individual Greek 
specimina this -e- is still endowed with syntactic and semantic functions 
(most notably the expression of time and verbal number). Also, the Greek 
forms are clearly not univerbations any longer: for the sake of the 
argument, even if the remote source of mepéoukoc were the phrase pepe ol 
kov ‘carry the house!’, the fact remains that the resulting compound 
contains the adjectival suffix -oc and has therefore undergone a process of 
derivation (on the role of these suffixes, especially in exocentric 
compounds, see Chapter 2, section 5.1). It may be safer to assume that 
qepe- and comparable FCs are composed present stems in which -e- derives 
from the thematic vowel but does not have a semantic function (Chapter 4, 
sections 3 and 6.1). The verbal semantics of the FC is expressed by the 
verbal stem as a whole. 


4.2 Vocalic encounters: hiatus, elision, contraction and 
lengthening 


Because of the spread of linking elements, the majority of AG FCs end ina 


vowel, even when the stem from which they derive is consonantal. This 
poses special problems when the SC itself begins with a vowel, as AG 
tends to not tolerate vocalic hiatus.27 There are four possibilities in this 
case: 


(1) The hiatus is preserved: examples include compounds in - 
ogpydc, in which -o- is the linking element and -gpy6c is the SC 
meaning ‘worker’; or &wpoc ‘untimely’, in which the negative prefix 
d- encounters the SC derived from (pa ‘time’. Hiatuses of this kind 
often conceal older stages in which the SC began with phonemes 
later lost in Classical Greek: [w], as in fepI’- ‘work’ yielding -epydc, 
and [h] (< *s- or *j-), as in Wpa ‘time’ (< *j-). In some varieties of 
Classical Greek (includ- ing Attic) the initial aspiration of the SC - 
@po¢ may also have been pronounced word-internally (the 
phenomenon known as ‘interaspiration’), but in most other varieties 
it was probably lost at an early stage (and even in Attic internal [h] 
is likely to have been articulated very feebly). 


(2) The linking vowel is elided: see e.g. pltAavOpwxosg ‘loving 
mankind’ < *@lA0- avOpws0G vs. PiA.0-co@os ‘loving wisdom’. 


(3) The two vowels are contracted: this solution is taken in many 
compounds in -0-opy0c, whose contracted version is -ovpy0c. 
Similarly, compounds in -ovyoc ‘having’ derive from -0-oxo0G, in 
which -o- is the linking element, while -oyoc derives from &yw ‘to 
have’. These contractions usually replace the hiatuses created by the 
conditions described under (1). 


(4) There is no linking element and the initial vowel of the SC is 

lengthened rather than elided or regularly contracted. Examples 

include: 

— otpataldc ‘army leader’ vs. &fw (expected situations **ctpat& 
Toc or **cTpatwy0ds). 

— InmfAatoc ‘driven by horses’ vs. dw ‘drive’ (expected 
situations **Im€AX.aToc or **ltt0VAATOS); 

— Ou@vULOSG ‘having the same name’ vs. d6voua ‘name’ (expected 
situations **Ou0VULOG or ** GuoUVULOS). 


The phenomenon described in (4) is known among _Indo- 
Europeanists as ‘Wackernagel’s lengthening’, since it was first 
explained by J. Wackernagel.2s The lengthened vowels in question 
have been traditionally viewed as the result of special ancient 
‘contractions’: they cannot be regular contractions as the resulting 
long vowel is always wrong.29 The phenomenon is now viewed as a 
kind of compensatory lengthening triggered by the loss of the IE 
laryngeals in Greek, which colour and lengthen the preceding 
vowel.30 Thus, -&I'6c¢ shows reflexes of the initial *h, 


of Ga, -nAatoc of the initial *h; of £Adw and -@vuypoc of the initial *h3 of 
Svopo.s1 Classical Greek extended or ignored this type of lengthening 
largely according to analogy, and often out of rhythmical concerns, such as 
the need to avoid a sequence of too many light syllables. 


4.3 Phonological features: accent 


In the Greek texts printed in modern editions, all the forms identifiable as 
compounds show only one accent which, in keeping with the rules of Greek 
accentuation, falls on one of the last three syllables: this corresponds to the 
situation in MG.32 In principle, however, there is no certainty that these 
texts faithfully represent the situation in spoken Greek, an issue that is also 
relevant to the spelling of compounds. First, the diacritics for marking 
accent are a Hellenistic invention, but most manuscripts omit to use them 
regularly until the seventh century AD. More importantly for our purposes, 
AG also applies monoaccentuation to sequences of two or three ‘words’ 
which form a unit in accentual terms. In this case, Greek grammars 
distinguish between the ‘enclitic accent’, when a word loses its accent and 
is joined to the preceding one from the point of view of accentuation (e.g. 
kai ptv ‘and him’) and ‘proclitic’ accent, when a word loses its accent and 
is joined to the following one from the point of view of accentuation (e.g. € 
K KE@aAllc ‘from the head’). Moreover, in some archaic texts word division 
is represented in a different way from later texts and the guiding principle is 
clearly accent: punctuation, when used, tends to mark off accentual units 
rather than ‘words’.33 These examples show that inferring the status not 
only of the notion of ‘compound’ but also of that of ‘word’ from accent is 
highly problematic in AG and caution should be exercised when accent is 
used as a test to determine compoundhood3a 

Modern texts are often edited in view of the practical rules described by 
the AG grammarians, chiefly Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus and 
Herodian.35 Even these instructions betray a high degree of variation, 


however, and this prompted Vendryés (1945: 188) to conclude that 
incoherence is more frequent than regularity. Keeping this in mind, we may 
note that the following phenomena are typical of those lexical units 
identifiable as compounds: 


(1) When the SC corresponds to an autonomous word, the accent of 
the compound will often be different from that of the autonomous 
word: the compound, that is, behaves as a new lexical unit, to 
which the general Greek accentuation rules apply.36 Thus, although 
AkKpOs0Atc ‘high city’ is arguably a type of xOAtc ‘city’, its accent 
nevertheless moves to the antepenultimate syllable (this is possible 
because the last syllable is light). 


(2) In some well-defined categories of compounds, the accent can 
go against the general rules of Greek. For instance, while passive V2 
compounds of the type Opeoitpo@os ‘reared on mountains’ (Chapter 
2, section 6.3) follow the trisyllabic rule (acute accent may go on 
the penultimate or antepenultimate syllable if the last one is light), 
their active counterparts, formed with the same type of SC, tend to 
keep the accent on the penultimate syllable: thus KoupoTpd@oc 
against **koupOTpo@osc, which would be equally possible.s7 This 
accentual opposition is fundamental to the distinction between the 
passive and the active understanding of the SC (-tpo@oc) and is 
generally consistent (see too Chapter 2, section 6.3.1). 


(3) In s-stem compound adjectives in -nc, the accent falls mostly on 
the last syllable, where it tends to be acute if the antepenultimate is 
light (eb evnc ‘well-born’), but may also be circumflex, usually if 
the SC contains an old contraction (thus meptkAfic < meptkAXeEFnc). If 
the antepenultimate syllable is heavy, however, the accent tends to 
be paroxytone (e.g. Opaouundsns ‘bold of plan’).ss As sepikA€fing 
shows, this retraction of the accent also affects compounds with 
light antepenultimate syllable when they are used as PNs: compare 
the name Atoyévn¢ vs. the adjective Atoyevi[s ‘born of Zeus’. 

Other rules, concerning specific sub-classes, are listed in Debrunner 
(1917: 77-79) and Vendryés (1945: 189-199); we will return to some of 
them in the context of the classification of AG compounds in Chapter 2. 


4.4 Writing of Greek compounds 


In section 3.1 we saw that the way in which compounds are written is not a 
helpful criterion for distinguishing English proper compounds from 
syntactic phrases on account of the lack of a fixed orthographic rule. In AG 
and other languages of ancient attestation we face two additional practical 
issues: the orthographic rules in use at the time when a given compound 
entered the text, and the transmission of the text itself. As noted above, in 
addition to being written mostly in capitals and without diacritical marks 
for a large part of its history, AG was also usually written in scriptio 
continua, i.e. without word separators. The epigraphic texts which do use 
word separators are rare enough to constitute a self-contained group, which 
means that scholars are unable to derive detailed rules about the perception 
of compounding vs. syntactic phrases. A notable exception are the second- 
millennium Mycenaean Linear B tablets, which make systematic use of 
word separators, but even in this case issues of detail remain unclear: see 
for instance the discussion of the apparently two-word compound ke-re-si- 
jo we-ke ‘Cretan-made’ (in which the word separator is usually taken to be 
a mistake) in Chapter 6, section 4.1. 

Rather than external appearance, the real differentiating criterion for 
compoundhood in AG is to be found in the fact that the inflectional nature 
of the language allows for an automatic distinction of syntactic phrases 
from compounds. In phrases, the relation between the constituents is made 
clear by inflectional markers, as in KoUpov tpo@oc ‘nurturer of the child’. 
In compounds, by contrast, the inflectional elements with the responsibility 
of indicating the relation between the constituents are lost, as in 
Koupotpo@os ‘rearing children’. The difference between the two forms is 
therefore morphological, not graphic. To take another compound class, the 
difference between a prepositional phrase and a prepositional compound is 
usually evident from the fact that in the phrase the noun governed by the 
preposition is inflected in the case-form required by the preposition (e.g. Ev 
KegaAll ‘inside the head’), whereas the compound is marked by the 
derivational suffix -oc (sometimes also -1oc) in place of the governed case: 
ET Ké@adoc ‘within the head’ > ‘brain’ 39 

AG still contains a number of ambiguous cases, however. Consider the 
Homeric adjective kopvOai0A0g ‘with glancing helmet’ (discussed in 
Chapter 2, section 7.2.2). Its SC corresponds to an adjective autonomously 
attested in Greek: al6Aoc ‘quick-moving’. This fact is important for the 
interpretation of kopv8atdAoc, because there are no morphological markers 
(such as the suffixes mentioned above) that distinguish the SC of the 
compound from the simple adjective. Accentuation too is an unhelpful 
criterion for compoundhood in this case. KopuBaidAosg is variously accented 


in modern texts: the most common accentuation is regressive 
(kopv8ai0Aoc) but the grammarian Herodian (3.1.228.12-13 Lentz) advised 
that the compound was to be accented like the simplex and this is why the 
accentuation in LSJ is KopvOo10A0c.40 More importantly, there are no 
morpho-phonological features such the presence of a linking vowel or the 
lengthening of the initial vowel of the SC that signal Kompositionsfuge. In 
principle, we may even doubt that kopv8a1dAoc is a compound at all. The 
sequence <Kopv8ai-oAoL>, written in continuous writing, can be rendered 
as both KopvOa1dA0c and Kopvd’ aldAoc: the latter is a two-word phrase in 
which Kopvu@(a) is an accusative of respect restricting the meaning of the 
adjective (‘swift/glittering as concerns the helmet’: essentially the same 
meaning as the compound). Thus there is no formal criterion which 
guarantees the classification of the Homeric adjective as a compound, and 
if we tend to do so it is because in our texts the form is written (and hence 
interpreted) as one word rather than as a phrase. 

This leads us to the second practical problem, the mode of transmission 
of AG texts. The Homeric poems are a good example. It is assumed that 
these texts were written down after a relatively long oral phase sometime 
around or after the eighth century BC. The graphic conventions in use at 
the time involved scriptio continua, the use of capitals, the absence of 
diacritics and (in most local varieties of the alphabet) the absence of 
graphemes for /e:/ and /o:/ sounds. At some point, this old text was 
transliterated into a more modern script (the phenomenon known as 
metagrammatismos), a transformation which requires interpretative choices 
in the realms of phonology (particularly as concerns the quality of /e:/ and / 
o:/ sounds and initial aspiration) and word-division. In the particular case of 
Kopv8at0Aoc we are lucky to have Herodian’s testimony, which shows that 
the interpretation as one word has ancient authority. In most other cases, 
however, linguists depend entirely on the choices made by ancient and 
modern editors, a fact which underlines the differing nature of the 
challenges facing ancient and modern linguists. 


5 Semantic approaches to compounding 


The previous sections briefly brought semantics into the picture through a 
consideration of its role in the definition of compoundhood. Before 
reviewing some of the proposed approaches, we must pay attention to the 
term ‘semantics’ itself. Although the term evokes the idea of ‘meaning’, 
investigating the semantics of compounds involves much more than an 
elucidation of what a compound means, and it has become part of complex 


conceptual models, such as the Parallel Architecture theorized by 
Jackendoff (1990) or the Lexical Semantics posited in Lieber (2004). 

Lieber (2006), Lieber (2009a), Jackendoff (2009), and Jackendoff 
(2010) all propose models to investigate the semantics of complex words 
(and thus also of compounds), and these models focus on the semantic 
functions of minimal units such as affixes and simple lexemes. These 
minimal units are classified within a model of representation which, in turn, 
allows the semantic classification of more complex units, on the 
assumption that ‘the meaning of a compound is a function of the meanings 
of its constituents’.41 Lieber identifies basic semantic functions (which she 
calls the ‘semantic skeleton’): one example is ‘material’, which defines 
substances and essences and corresponds to the syntactic function of 
‘noun’. To these quite abstract functions Lieber adds more concrete ones, 
which she calls the ‘semantic body’: these are functions influenced by 
culture and personal perception, for instance the notion of ‘animate’ as an 
embodiment of the semantic function of ‘material’ 42 

Recent contributions have applied these theoretical frameworks to the 
definition of compounds, which in turn is intimately bound up with the 
classification of individual compound categories.43 Although in principle 
these are two separate questions, they share many assumptions: to classify 
compounds according to different criteria (semantic, morphological, 
syntactic...) means first to have a notion of which criteria rule the joining 
of individual lexemes into compounds. By applying conceptual semantics 
to their classification of compounds (to which we will return later) Bisetto 
and Scalise (2005), followed by Scalise and Bisetto (2009), for instance 
implicitly recognize its differentiating role in telling compounds apart from 
non-compounds. 

Another recent semantic approach to compounds is Onomasiology, 
which has flourished in Central Europe and posits that meaning drives 
patterns of word formation. Onomasiology privileges the cognitive analysis 
of word formation over its formal analysis, focusing on the roles of the 
speaker and the hearer, and on their perception of language. Conceptual 
structures are expressed by means of general categories (e.g. ‘substance’) 
which are then further classified according to their properties (e.g. ‘quality’, 
‘action’, ‘agent’, though the details are very different in each model) and 
these in turn are used to describe compounds and other patterns of word 
formation. As pointed out by Grzega (2009: 218), onomasiological 
accounts of word formation do not usually distinguish compounding from 
other morphological processes, since all are analysed according to the same 
onomasiological categories. Grzega’s model is the only one which 


distinguishes the ‘junction of morphemes’ (and thus not only lexemes) 
from other types of ‘name-giving processes’ (e.g. loanwords) by the use of 
the term ‘composite’. 

Apart from the odd theoretical foray into the definition of compounds 
vis-a-vis other types of word formation, Onomasiology—like Lexical 
Semantics—is mostly tailored towards the classification of individual 
compound types, providing an alternative model for thinking about the 
relation between compound constituents. It is interesting, for instance, that 
the different onomasiological models agree on separating forms such as 
strawberry, gooseberry and raspberry—which in traditional accounts 
belong to the same compound category, [N N] subordinated compounds— 
into different classes44 


5.1 Lexicalization and idiomaticity 


When a word is adopted into the lexicon of a language and becomes a 
readily available means of denoting a required concept, we speak of the 
lexicalization of that word. In compounds, lexicalization entails that two or 
more lexemes have become indissolubly linked from a semantic point of 
view, so that the determiner cannot be substituted without a complete 
change in meaning (for a definition of ‘determiner’, see next section).45 For 
instance, while in the phrases red clothes and black clothes the difference in 
meaning caused by the change of determiner is limited (both indicate 
something which remains the same regardless of its colour), the compound 
blackbird (indicating a specific species of bird and not just a black bird) 
cannot be changed into **brownbirdwithout the semantics of the whole 
word being considerably altered. 

A consequence of lexicalization is idiomaticity.4s Spencer (1991: 312) 
draws attention to the fact that ‘compounds are often subject to a semantic 
drift ofa kind associated with stored words, which means that their meaning 
becomes non-compositional or even totally idiosyncratic’. He exemplifies 
this with the Turkish compound sIp sevdi, lit. [plop! + he-has-fallen-in- 
love] > ‘impressionable’. Idiomaticity stems from the combined effect of 
three phenomena: the specialization of certain lexemes as compound 
constituents, resulting in their subsequent grammaticalization; their parallel 
disappearance from common language as independent words; and phonetic 
and morphological changes. It is this phenomenon which has turned Old 
English compounds into Modern English ‘words’, and OE words into 
Modern English suffixes: see for instance lord, deriving from the OE 
compound hlafweard‘master of the loaves’ > ‘master of the house’ (from 


hlaf‘loaf’ and weard ‘keeper’), and childhood, deriving from the OE 
compound childhad, where had is the word identifying state or condition. 


5.2 Lexicalization and idiomaticity in Ancient Greek 


Lexicalization and idiomaticity are also frequent in AG. The former is a 
very common feature of compounds, but not all lexicalized compounds 
have constituents which are semantically and morphologically obscure: the 
V1 compound KAewvdpa lit. ‘steal-water’ does not immediately evoke the 
idea of a water-clock, but its meaning is nevertheless explicable from the 
semantics of the individual constituents. Idiomaticity on the other hand is 
typical of forms whose meaning has no immediate connection with the 
original semantics of the constituents. An account of idiomaticity in Greek 
compounding is beyond the scope of this chapter and indeed of the whole 
volume, but the fact that the V1 compounds collected in our Corpus remain 
quite transparent makes such an account a pressing desideratum. 

A special case of idiomaticity concerns forms whose morphological 
make-up has been obscured by changes in phonology, morphology and the 
lexicon, with the result that the individual components were probably 
difficult to analyse for speakers. For instance, in Admedov ‘floor’ the SC is 
the semantically transparent médov ‘ground’, but only comparative 
linguistics clarifies that the FC is the zero grade *d"!- of the root *dem- ‘to 
build’, which is also behind the word Adpog ‘house’. ddaneédov meant 
therefore literally ‘the floor of a house’, but the structure of the compound 
was obscured in AG. In the word for ‘stool’, digpoc, the FC can still be 
linked to the adverb Aig ‘twice’, but the SC is a bound form which speakers 
are unlikely to have linked to the verb épo ‘to carry’: again, the original 
meaning of the compound was literal (a stool is something that can be 
‘carried at both sides’), but the morphology of the form was unclear in 
Classical Greek. A similarly obscured SC is contained in &piotov 
‘breakfast’, which features the adverb dpi ‘early’ and the zero grade of the 
root *h,ed- ‘to eat’.47 


6 Syntactic approaches to compounding 


In section 5 strawberry, gooseberry and raspberry were defined as ‘[N N] 
subordinated compounds’, and this classification is based on a syntactic 
criterion. Syntactic analyses play a significant role in studies of 
compounding. They inform the approach that scholars take to issues which 
go beyond the definition of compoundhood and affect the structure of 


compounds, for instance headedness (section 7.1). Our starting point is 
again Marchand’s definition, in which compounding is described in the 
following terms: 


The coining of new words proceeds by way of combining linguistic elements on 
the basis of a determinant / determinatum relationship called syntagma. When 
two or more words are combined into a morphological unit on the basis just 
stated, we speak of a compound. Marchand (1969: 11). 


Marchand begins by emphasizing the relationship between the compound 
constituents, a relationship which can only be clarified by transposing the 
constituents into a syntactic phrase (‘syntagma’). Let us first consider two 
simple cases. Blackbird is a bird (determinatum) which is black 
(determinant), girlfriend is a friend (determinatum) who is a girl 
(determinant). In both cases, the determinatum occurs on the right, while 
the determinant, either an adjective or a noun, occurs on the left; more 
recent accounts would term the determinatum ‘head’ and the determinant 
‘non-head’ (or ‘determiner’, or ‘modifier’ )4s 

Syntactic transposition is particularly useful for the analysis of [N N] 
compounds whose structure, and consequently meaning, are less 
straightforward: only through a syntactic conversion can we clarify that a 
steamboat is not a boat which is a steam (as in the examples blackbirdand 
girlfriendabove), but a boat (determinatum) powered by steam 
(determinant). The structure of the compounds is superficially identical, but 
their underlying syntactic structure is different, since in steamboat steam is 
not a predicate substantive (> ‘the boat is a steam’, as in blackbird > ‘the 
bird is black’ and girlfriend > ‘the friend is a girl’) but a complement of 
means. 


6.1 Synthetic compounds 


A very high number of compounds resist being subsumed under 
Marchand’s definition and some of the points of contention will be 
discussed in the sections at the end of the chapter dealing with the 
classification of compounds. A brief consideration of some of these 
problematic issues, however, is useful for an overview of syntactic 
approaches to compounding. Our starting point is the issue of compounds 
with a verbal constituent, e.g. taxi-driver. 

This is a very common type of compound in English, and in Germanic 
languages generally. Because the non-verbal FC mostly functions as the 
internal argument (in this case the direct object) of the verbal idea 
expressed by the second element, these compounds are usually called 
‘synthetic compounds’ (another common term is ‘verbal compounds’). The 
term ‘synthetic’ draws attention to the fact that these compounds represent 
the synthesis of a structure involving a Noun and a Verb in which the Noun 
fulfils the function of the argument of the Verb (he drives a taxi). In 
generative terms, the difference between these verbal/ synthetic compounds 
and other types of compounds is that ‘in verbal derivations we often have 
more than one argument available for co-indexing’.49 Put more simply, this 
means that synthetic compounds project more than one argument into the 
syntax, making their lexical interpretation more complex than that of other 
compound types. Although non-linguists may think of taxi-driver as simply 
another [N N]yn compound, linguists tend to hold that, by and large, these 
forms arise from phrases containing a verb. Many accounts thus explain the 
structure and meaning of these verbal synthetic compounds by focusing on 
the underlying syntactic structures from which, according to some (but by 
no means all) linguists, synthetic compounds derive by way of 
transformationso 

Synthetic compounds are analysed according to two basic structures: 
[IN VStem].,]n (i.e. a structure which is formed with a noun and a verbal 
stem, to which the derivational suffix -er is added to turn this structure into 
a noun) or [N N]n(i.e. a structure in which a verbal noun is compounded 
with another noun). The first model, which has mainly been developed by 
Lieber (1983), does not work perfectly in that, as shown by Booij (1988), 
[N V] compounded verbs such as **taxi-driveare seldom attested in 
English.si Drawing on the second model, therefore, Booji (1988) suggests a 
somewhat different derivational path. He assumes that synthetic 
compounds are [NN] formations in which the head is a verbal noun, a 


structure which can be represented as [N [N,,]]y. Structurally, synthetic 
compounds do not derive from compounded [N V] verbs, but semantically 
they display a special feature, termed ‘inheritance of argument structure’, in 
virtue of which ‘the verbal noun inherits the Patient argument of the verb, 
and the left constituent receives this Patient role’s2 

This leads us to a second problem, the interpretation of the relationship 
between the verbal SC and the nominal FC. Although theoretical 
discussions of synthetic compounds usually focus on compounds in which 
the FC functions as the direct object of the verbal SC, across languages 
(and AG is no exception), the nominal FC often conveys other functions, 
for instance location (e.g. Skywalker, moonwalker), time (e.g. day-dreamer) 
or adverbial modification (e.g. big spender).s3 Stricter accounts limit the 
category of synthetic compounds to those forms in which the FC is an 
argument of the second, satisfying one of the thematic roles (simply put, 
these are the arguments that each verb syntactically requires). All the 
others, in which the FC adds a ‘locative, manner, or temporal specification 
to the head, but would not be said to bear a thematic relation, or satisfy the 
argument structure of the head’, are excludedsa 

These two issues connected with the interpretation and definition of a 
compound category which is prevalent in many languages give us a fair 
picture of how syntactic analyses, sometimes of great complexity, can 
affect both how we describe the processes at work in the formation of 
individual types of compounds and how we distinguish between 
compounds and other linguistic structures. Synthetic compounds are also 
much-discussed as concerns the morphological interpretation of their verbal 
constituent, which in many languages tend to be stems: this phenomenon is 
well-known to Sanskrit and Greek scholars, but also applies to some 
English compounds.ss We will return to this problem in two different 
places: in section 9.2, which discusses the notion of government, and in 
Chapter 2, section 6, which is specifically concerned with Greek 
compounds possessing a verbal SC. 

The syntactic approach is also frequently applied to V1 compounds, 
which are studied in relation to parallel phrases in order to gain insights 
into their origin, orientation and morphological make-up. As we shall see in 
Chapter 2, section 7.5.4, the syntactic approach has prompted a few 
scholars to interpret V1 compounds as a ‘more syntactic’ category than 
others that still preserves an inflected verb in the FC (this is usually 
interpreted as an imperative or third person singular present). According to 
these interpretations, syntax overrides morphology, but it is open to debate 
whether this is the correct way to view the origin of individual V1 


compounds cross-linguistically: as concerns AG, our analysis will show 
that the productive formation patterns of V1 compounds are morphological, 
not syntactic. 


6.2 Romance compounds 


The syntactic approach is also fundamental to the investigation of 
compounding as a result of the lexicalization of phrases, and to the 
differentiation of compounds from syntactic phrases. As mentioned above, 
it is typical of English to have forms such as word formationwhich are not 
univerbated but whose morphological and phonological properties, on the 
whole, allow for their classification as compounds. Romance, by contrast, 
has a limited number of straightforward compounds (most commonly of the 
[N N] and [V N] types) but a large number of phrases whose status is hotly 
debated. In this case, our analysis of the properties displayed by these 
forms will determine whether we define them as compounds. 

Romance phrases that are open to being interpreted as compounds 
include the following types: — Forms in which the constituents are linked 
by a preposition (also termed 
‘ binomial compounds’): Fr. pied a terre [foot on ground] > ‘small 

living unit’, pomme de terre [apple of earth] > ‘potato’; Sp. estrella 

de mar[star of sea] >‘starfish’, It. casa di cura[house of treatment] 
> ‘nursing home’; Port. boca de incéndio [mouth of fire] > ‘fire 
hydrant’; Rom. lapte-de-pasdre [milk of bird], a kind of dessert. 


According to many accounts, all such forms ought to be considered 
lexicalized phrases (also termed ‘syntactic compounds’ or ‘improper 
compounds’) rather than proper compounds because they lack the 
morpho-phonological variation typical of compounding.5ss However, 
other scholars maintain that many of these forms should be 
classified as true compounds, since they represent conceptual units 
and score positively in the isolation test. This means that it is 
impossible to separate their constituents with determiners or 
quantifiers, as in e.g. pomme de terre **fertilelit. ‘apple of fertile soil’, 
estrella de(**l) mar, or casa di cura **inten-siva‘house of intensive 
treatment’. 

— Forms in which the FC is a preposition: Fr. sans papier[without 
paper] > ‘clandestine’, Sp. sin vergtienza / sinvergtienza[without 
shame] > ‘scoundrel’, It. controluce[against light] > ‘backlight’, 
Port. dupd-amiazad [after-noon]. These forms can be used as 


adjectives or nounss7 


Again, a heated debate surrounds the analysis of these prepositional 
forms. They may be classified as proper compounds on account of 
their lexicalized status (some are even univerbated),ss but they may 
also be considered prepositional phrases. 

— Forms in which a noun is modified by an adjective to its right 
(Fr. guerre froide [war cold] > ‘Cold War’, It. carta telefonica [card 
of-the-phone] > ‘phone-card’, Sp. fiebre amarilla [fever yellow] 
>‘yellow fever’) or to its left (Fr. premier minister ‘prime minister’, 
Sp. media luna ‘half moon’). 


These forms display a high degree of lexicalization and idiomaticity, 
both of which semantic properties are typical of compounds: the 
adjectival constituents cannot be replaced by a synonym (e.g. guerre 
glaciale [war icy] > ‘icy war’) or by another adjective of the same 
class (e.g. fiebre roja [fever red] > ‘red fever’) without the 
expression losing its characteristic meaning. At the same time, these 
forms lack some of the elements which characterize compoundhood 
in the individual Romance languages, with the result that some 
accounts class them among improper compounds. For instance, 
Spanish [N A] compounds usually display special morpho- 
phonological markers: in pelirrojo ‘red-haired’ we find the linking 
vowel -i- and the first sound of the SC -rrojo doubled, whereas the 
corresponding phrase pelo rojo does not display the same markers.s59 
The Italian [A N] form terzo mondoand [N A] form carta telefonica 
show internal agreement, a property which distinguishes them from 
proper compounds.6o Forms such as premier ministre also follow the 
general syntactic formation rules of Frenchei 
— Left-headed forms in which a noun is modified by another noun: 
Fr. cigarette filtre[cigarette filter] > ‘filter cigarette’; Sp. perro 
policia [dog police] > ‘police dog’; It. effetto serra[effect 
greenhouse] > ‘greenhouse effect’«2 


These are usually considered to be proper rather than improper 
compounds, though it is recognized that they share many properties 
with phrases and appositions (both syntactic categories) 63 

This brief overview of Romance types shows how the same category of 
forms can elicit very different responses from scholars depending on their 


theoretical framework. In all cases, however, the role of syntax is of 
primary importance. According to the classic study of Di Sciullo and 
Williams (1987), Romance compounds are produced by syntax before 
being subjected to a morphological reanalysis: they are not, therefore, ‘true’ 
compounds (ruled by morphology) but ‘syntactic words’. In her overview 
of Spanish compounding, Kornfeld (2009: 444) claims that ‘the 
constituents of compounds can always be explained by syntactic properties 
of Spanish’. On the other hand, Bisetto (2004) applies a semantic criterion 
for differentiating compounds from phrasal terms, claiming that compounds 
tend to be hyponyms of their heads, while phrasal terms are mostly not. The 
analysis of morpho-phonological elements is perhaps most useful in the 
case of AG, where compounds (but not phrasal terms or ‘improper 
compounds’) typically entail the deletion of case and agreement markers in 
the FC, which becomes a simple stem followed by a compositional vowel 
(section 4.1). 


6.3 Recursiveness in compounding 


A typical property of English compounds is recursiveness, i.e. the capacity 
of determiners to accumulate to the left or to the right of the head. Spencer 
(1991:48) puts forward the example of student film society committee 
scandal enquiry, in which the primary element enquiry is modified by 
various additions to its left. The textbook example for German is 
DonaudampfschifffahrtsgesellschaftskapitGnsmiitze‘cap of the captain of 
the Danube steam ship company’, but recursive structures are frequent in 
all Germanic languages, as well as in e.g. Japanese and Turkishea 

The issue of recursiveness has not yet been addressed from a 
typological point of view. In a recent attempt to reach a unified analysis, 
Bisetto (2010) shows that some structures conventionally used as examples 
of recursiveness are in fact better explained as iterations, with modifying 
elements to the non-head side. This interpretative problem is central to the 
understanding of recursiveness in coordinated compounds (compounds 
whose constituents can be connected with the conjunction ‘and’: see 
section 8.1 and Chapter 2, section 2), the analysis of which is often 
controversial. For instance, the classification of the Italian form poeta 
pittore regista ‘poet-painter-director’ as a coordinated compound requires 
us to interpret its elements as head additions, the distinguishing feature of 
recursiveness.cs The other option is to take registaas the sole head and 
poeta pittore as non-head additions (i.e. modifying elements of a 
subordinated compound), in which case the compound would display 


iteration, not recursiveness. 


6.4 Syntactic approaches to Ancient Greek compounding: 
inflected FCs and univerbations 


Following the laconic differentiation between cbv@eo1g and napdbeoic 
made by the ancient Greek grammarians (see section 4), classic studies of 
AG compounding sometimes refer to ‘improper compounds’ or 
‘univerbations’ when analyzing forms in which the FC is an inflected word 
representing an adjunct of the SC.cs An example is the toponym ‘H 
AovnoAtc, literally ‘of-the-Sun-city’, in which the FC ‘HAwov- is the 
genitive singular of Wrote ‘sun’. Another example is mupikavotos ‘burnt in/ 
by fire’, in which the FC may be interpreted as the dative of mUp, 
expressing the location or the means of the verbal action conveyed by the 
SC. These forms defy the isolation rule and also go against the Greek 
tendency to use stems in compounding. Because of this, it is usually 
assumed that these compounds derive from the univerbation of two 
originally independent words. In itself, this is a plausible supposition, but it 
also makes the classification of these forms problematic: to what extent are 
forms such as ‘HAiobnoAic and mupikavotoc to be considered ‘improper’ 
compounds, as many scholars have claimed?67 

In principle, one might even deny that ‘HAiobnoAtc and mupikavotoc are 
one word at all: as in the case of Kopv8atdAoc discussed in section 4.4, the 
sequences <nAloumoAic> and <mvpikavotoc> could be rendered as ‘HAiod 
mMOALL and mupl Kavotdy, which are perfectly meaningful phrases in Greek. 
For ‘HAiovmoAic the matter is complicated by two facts: its evident 
lexicalization, since it was used to refer to one place in particular, and its 
Latin rendition with one word, Helio- polis, rather than two. Both facts 
testify to the perception of this form as a compound. A similar case is the 
toponym vedmoAtc, which clearly derives from the phrase véa mdAtc ‘new 
city’ (attested in Herodotus), but was imported into Latin as one word, 
Neapolis. The case of mupikavotog is more ambiguous, particularly 
because passive adjectives in -t0c, like Kavotdc ‘burt’, are rarely 
compounded with nouns. 

Caught between textual practice (which has handed down these and 
other forms as single words) and theoretical issues, we may wonder 
whether placing forms with an inflected FC in a separate category is really 
helpful for our classification of compounds. These forms, although not 
numerous, exerted a clear influence on other compounds, so that some of 
the inflected FCs spread to compounds where they were not syntactically 


justified. In section 4.1 we considered the case where mupi- replaces the 
stem-forms mup- and mupo-: here the use of -1- as a linking element devoid 
of any morpho-syntactic role is likely to have been modelled on forms such 
as mupikavotoc, where -1- is syntactically justified. A different kind of 
example is 8ed0dotoc ‘given by god’ (Hes.): 8eoc- is not the stem of 8edc 
(which is 8¢o-), but something which looks like (but is not) a third- 
declension genitive in -oc. The FC 8eoc- therefore was probably modelled 
on Atoc-, which features in the synonym Aidodotog ‘given of Zeus’: Atoc- 
itself is not a stem, but the genitive singular of Cevc, which often features as 
compound FCes 

Unfortunately the ancient grammarians do not come to our rescue. 
Ancient discussion of ambiguous forms mostly appears in connection with 
Homeric exegesis and is concerned, on a practical level, with the question 
of whether certain Homeric forms should be written as one word or two 
(e.g. in the case of Kdpn KoHO@vtes ‘with flowing hair’ in the Iliad). 
Discussing the matter, Debrunner (1917: 17) usefully observes that the 
distinction between univerbations and ‘proper’ compounds is not one of 
principle but of chronology: each individual univerbation can, at a later 
stage of the language, become a ‘proper’ compound and each ‘proper’ 
compound may, at some remote chronological point, have been a 
univerbation. The suggestion is apparently that compounding implies a 
previous syntactic stage where words are joined in a fixed phrase: ‘proper’ 
compounds (i.e. those using stems rather than inflected FCs) represent the 
highest level of abstraction from this primitive stage. 

Debrunner’s short comment is by no means a banal one. Indo- 
Europeanists of the late nineteenth century thought that the oldest stage of 
PIE was free of inflections: as a consequence, ‘proper’ compounds could 
not contain inflected elements, which would characterize only later and 
secondary formations.css Debrunner, however, seems to point towards a 
different way of looking at the matter, which takes relative chronology into 
account and, through the implication that compounding derives from 
syntax, anticipates some of the conclusions reached by transformational 
grammar decades later. 

Recent research has paid more attention to the question of relative 
chronology in the make-up of compounds, with the assumption being that 
univerbations may have been more widespread than previously thought. 
Dunkel puts the question in clear terms: 


Both types of combination are generally reconstructed for the Ursprache, but it is 
often taken for granted that stem compounds are older than univerbations. The 
only justification for this is that many attested univerbations, such as meX.OnOv- 


vnoos and magnopere, are clearly of recent origin. But this does not change the 
fact that other univerbations, such as *déms-poti-, are very old indeed, as 
underlined by the extremely archaic morphology of the latter’s first element. 
Dunkel (1999: 47). 


Dunkel goes on to argue that univerbations ‘make up both the very 
oldest and the very youngest strata of morphological noun 
combination’, whereas stem compounding, the supposedly primitive 
type of word formation, is ‘a historically intermediate stage’.70 From 

a Greek perspective, it is of little relevance that Agom6OTN¢ ‘master’ 

goes back to the inflected juxtaposition *déms-poti- ‘lord of the 

house’, because the form has been completely lexicalized.71 Other 
formations arose within Greek itself, but possess inflectional 
endings that are no longer attested in the language. In 6AoUWtOp0¢ 

‘wayfarer’ the FC displays a form which is not attested in the 

Classical declension of dA6c ‘road’ and which is difficult to explain 

as a mere linking vowel. Comparative analysis, however, helps us to 

reconstruct 6AOL- as the old locative case of the thematic declension, 
surviving in some fixed expressions such as olkot ‘at home’. 

Although we are able to recognize the inflected nature of the FC, 

from the point of view of the linguistic stage rep- resented by Greek 

it is pointless to place GAOtnOpoc in a different category from other 
compounds. 

In conclusion, the term ‘juxtaposition’ is useful only when there are 
other phenomena, outside the inflected nature of the FC, which betray the 
syntactic nature status of a sequence of two words. Since AG is a corpus 
language, however, we are usually unable to run additional tests. For 
instance, Ralli (2013: 246-248) identifies the following criteria as typical 
of compounds as opposed to syntactic phrases: 

1. A high degree of semantic opacity. Most Greek forms with an 
inflected FC score negatively in this test, since OAotndpos, 
VeamOAlc, SLooKkoupol are highly transparent forms. 

2. The possibility of derivational suffixation. This gives better 
results, with forms such NeaxoAi-tn¢ ‘habitant of Neapolis’, 6 
Aowtop-ia ‘walking’, etc. 

3. The constituents have no syntactic freedom: it is impossible to 
reverse their order (this applies to all quoted forms); the non- 
head cannot be replaced by another item without a considerable 
change of meaning (HAtoUmoAtc is a different entity from 
vedmoAtc); no other item can be inserted between the 
constituents72 


In conclusion, the definition of ‘improper’ compounds requires not 
only an understanding of the nature of the inflected FC, but also an 
assessment of the global morpho-phonological and semantic 
properties of these forms.73 The impact of forms with an inflected 
FC is marginal in Greek, however, where compounding remains by 
and large stem compounding. 


6.5 Summary 


Synthetic compounds, Romance ambiguous categories, V1 compounds and 
recursive structures are some prominent examples of the impact that syntax 
has on compounding, and hence of the importance of syntactic analysis. 
This section has briefly addressed topics which go beyond the definition of 
compounds and touch upon the interpretation of compound categories. In 
the next chapter, syntactic approaches will be used to discuss the structure 
of AG compounds, and the issue of their orientation in particular will be 
explored in view of Greek, and more generally IE, word-order patterns. As 
concerns the relationship of V1 and V2 compounds, in the course of this 
volume we will see that these types are generated through a morphological 
process rather than by syntax, but we will also see that syntactic phrases 
may influence the creation of individual compounds. 


7 Towards the classification of compounds: basic 
criteria 


So far this chapter has reviewed some areas which are important for a 
formal description of Greek compounds: the use of stems, the form and role 
of the linking vowel, accentuation, the spelling of compounds and the 
analysis of forms with an inflected FC. Before turning to the classification 
of the Greek compound types (a classification based on the relationship 
between the constituents), we need to consider two further criteria which 
play a central part in current classifications of compounds cross- 
linguistically: the notion of ‘head’ (and its position within the compound) 
and the related issues of ‘endocentricity’ and ‘exocentricity’. 


7.1 Heads, headedness and related issues 
The identification of the ‘head’ of a compound is fundamental to the 


structural issues concerning the syntax and semantics of compounds, and 
hence to their classification. The property of containing a head is termed 


‘headedness’ in current morphological theory. Since headedness is a vast 
and complex topic, here we will consider it simply with the aim of 
understanding how headedness applies to compounding. 

Let us start with two definitions: 


The head of a word or phrase is that part which defines its category [...]. In 
derivational morphology the category of a simple word is often determined by its 
outermost suffix. Thus English -ness marks a word as a noun. 

IEL s.v. ‘head’. 


The identifying feature of heads in both syntax and morphology is that the 
properties of the head are those of the whole. 
Di Sciullo and Williams (1987: 25). 


These are both morphological definitions of ‘head’. As such, they concern 
all words: in teacher, for instance, the suffix -er is the head, since it 
determines gender, case, number and the morpho-syntactic category of the 
word.74 In the compound school teacher, however, the whole word teacher 
is the head, since it determines the category to which the compound 
belongs (i.e. a school teacher is a type of teacher). There is an important 
difference between these two examples. The suffix -eris the head of the 
word teacher on morphological grounds, whereas the identification of the 
word teacher as the head of the compound school teacher takes place on 
the level of semantics.7s Without knowing the meaning of school teacher, it 
would be impossible to decide that it represents a type of teacher (and 
hence that teacher is its head) and to distinguish the category of compound 
under which it falls from others, e.g. that of cutpurse ‘thief’ (which is not a 
type of purse: hence, we can predict that purseis not its head). Further 
analysis shows that the FC of cutpurse is not the head either, since cutpurse 
does not identify a subtype of the action of cutting, but ‘someone who 
steals by cutting purses suspended on a waistband’. It follows that cutpurse 
does not have a head: it is headless. This has an important impact on the 
classification of cutpurse and similar compounds. 


7.2 Endocentric and exocentric compounds 


In many accounts, compounds with a head are termed ‘endocentric’. This 
adjective may be literally translated as ‘having a sematic focus (‘-centric’) 
which lies within (‘endo-’) itself’: school teacher refers semantically to a 
type of teacher, an idea already contained within the compound itself; the 
FC schoolmerely modifies it (and hence, as already mentioned, is termed 
the ‘determinant’ or ‘modifying element’ or ‘non-head’). Cutpurse, on the 
other hand, is classified by most accounts as an ‘exocentric’ compound. 


This adjective may be literally translated as ‘having a semantic focus which 
lies outside (‘exo-’) itself’: cutpurse refers to a type of thief, an idea which 
is semantically contained neither in the compound as a whole nor in one of 
its constituents. Nevertheless, the relation between the two constituents has 
a hierarchical nature not dissimilar to that found in school teacher: in 
cutpurse, pursefunctions as a sort of specification of the action of cutting, 
distinguishing it from other types of cutting (e.g. the cutting of throats, to 
which the similarly exocentric cutthroat ‘murderer’ alludes). As a result, 
the constituents purse and throat function as modifying elements, and 
hence as ‘non-heads’. The complication, however, is that, unlike the case of 
school teacher, the FC cut also is a ‘non-head’, and this despite the fact 
that, just like teacher in school teacher, it functions as the determinatum7s 

Another class of compounds which are typically exocentric (and hence 
lack a head) are the so-called ‘bahuvrihis’ or possessive compounds (see 
Chapter 2, section 5). These compounds indicate a quality or thing 
possessed by a person: e.g. long-nose, which is not a type of nose, but a 
person characterized by a type of nose. In both long-nose(in the sense 
‘person with a long nose’) and school teacher, noseand teacherare affected 
by the same kind of modification through long and school respectively, the 
difference being that school teacher does not manifest the same shift of 
semantic focus as long-nose: school teacher has a head, while long-nose 
does not. The exocentric status acquired by long-nose is neither intrinsic to 
the word nose, nor to the formal make-up of the compound itself: it 
emerges once long-nose is used to describe an entity that lies outside the 
word category indicated by either of its constituents. In Chapter 2, section 
5.2, we will return to this issue when considering the relationship between 
bahuvrihis and determinative compounds in AG. 


7.3 Right-headed and left-headed compounds 


In most languages, the head tends to occur towards the right of the 
compound: English (and, in general, all Germanic languages) provides the 
typical example of a right-headed compound system. There are also 
compound systems, however, in which the head is frequently, or even 
standardly, located on the left: common examples come from Romance 
(e.g. pause café [break coffee] ‘coffee break’, vinaigre [wine sour] 
‘vinegar’ and main-forte [hand strong] ‘support’ in French; pausa pranzo 
[stop lunch] ‘lunch break’ and capostazione [head station] ‘stationmaster’ 
in Italian), but typological studies of compounding also list instances from 
Samoan (e.g. potumoe [room bed] ‘bedroom’), Vietnamese (e.g. nhd 


thuong [establishment be wounded] ‘hospital’) and Chinese (though only in 
the [V N]y type, e.g. jindu [prohibit poison] ‘to prohibit the selling and 
consuming of drugs’).77 In the right-headed English system many left- 
headed compounds are modelled on Romance types: e.g. Engl. attorney 
general or knight errant < chevalier errant. 

Linguists often suppose that left-headedness derives from the imitation 
of the standard word order in a given language: left-headed compounds, 
therefore, would originally represent the lexicalization of syntactic 
structures rather than being the result of a morphological process.7s There 
is, indeed, a certain degree of overlap between left-headedness and the 
tendency to develop syntactic compounds: this is clearly the case in 
Romance, where, as noted above, many categories can be interpreted as 
syntactic structures. In another language, Chinese, the common left-headed 
[V N)lvstructures are often interpreted to be syntactic phrases, not 
compounds79 

AG may be of some use in the context of this debate. Greek has a right- 
headed compound system which, however, tolerates a number of left- 
headed types (see Chapter 2, section 7, for a full analysis). Let us take the 
example of inmondtapoc ‘hippopotamus’ (lit. [horse river]). The head tnmo- 
‘horse’ is not the individual word {nnoc, but its bare stem: this suggests that 
a fully morphological process was involved in the formation of lL 
mtoTtOTApOG rather than the univerbation of a syntactic phrase. Moreover, 
the equivalent of the phrase ‘horse of the river’ would be either {nnoc 
motapLoG (with the second word being an adjective ending with the suffix - 
loc and meaning ‘of the river’) or (nnoc notapot (with the second word 
being the genitive singular of ‘river’). In either case, the corresponding 
compound constituent -m6tapoc has undergone a process of morphological 
derivation, having lost the morpho-syntactic markers of its antecedent (be it 
MOTALLOG Or ToTALOU) and having acquired a new suffix, -oc. It is probable 
that the left-headedness in this case is influenced by syntactic patterns, but 
the make-up and productivity of the individual left-headed types is to be 
accounted for in morphological terms (see Chapter 2, section 7.3 
specifically on this class)so 


7.4 Summary 


After this brief overview of headedness and the position of heads in 

compounds it is worth summarizing the following points: 

1. ‘endocentric’ and ‘exocentric’ (i.e. the presence or absence of 
head) are universal properties of compounds, although there is a 


tendency for endocentric categories to be more widespread (see 
section 7.3). 

2. ‘Endocentric’ is not equivalent to ‘right-headed’ (as sometimes 
claimed on the basis of the English compound system): AG in 
particular shows that there can also be endocentric left-headed 
compounds in languages whose compound system is mostly 
right-headed (Chapter 2, sections 7.3-7.4). 

3. Exocentric compounds are headless; nevertheless, the relation 
linking the compound constituents can be identical to that 
characterizing endocentric compounds, e.g. when the compound 
is of the modifier-deteminatum type (see below). 

4. Syntax may influence the creation of left-headed types in largely 
right-headed systems, but the example of Greek shows that not 
all such cases are to be analysed as syntactic phrases (i.e. 
‘improper’ compounds’). 


7.5 Syntax and semantics as classificatory criteria 


The previous sections have discussed headedness by applying a semantic 
analysis to compounds: through an examination both of the logical 
relationship holding between the constituents and of the meaning of the 
resulting compound, it is possible to tell whether the compound has a head 
or not. Such a logical relationship is best described by means of syntactic 
models: 


The elements of a compound may have relations to each other which resemble 
the relations holding between the constituents of a sentence [...]: head - 
modifier, predicate — argument, and apposition’. 

Spencer (1991: 310). 


As discussed in section 6.1, one dimension of the syntactic study of 
compounding has been a focus on the possibility of transforming 
compounds into their corresponding phrases, and this proves to be 
particularly useful when it comes to assigning a given compound to 
a specific category. A case in point is the identification of the 
meaning of cry-baby as ‘person easily reduced to tears’. On the basis 
of the structure of other compounds with verbal FCs (e.g. cutpurse), 
one might be tempted to take cry as the governing element of baby. 
This would result in the phrase making a baby cry, which is ill-suited 
to the contexts in which cry-baby is likely to be found. It is only 
when we transform cry-babyinto the correct phrase a baby that cries 


that both the meaning and the structure of the compound can be 
clarified (‘a person who complains with little cause’). Part of the 
ambiguity of this and similar forms lies in the fact that English 
words such as cry can be interpreted as both verbs and nouns. 

The transformational approach, however, is not completely 
unproblematic, since a number of compounds resist a transparent syntactic 
and semantic explanation, and it has been criticized by those scholars who 
prefer to view compounding as an essentially morphological and lexical 
process. An example often quoted to show the shortcomings of the 
syntactic approach is striptease, the meaning of which can be guessed 
neither on the basis of the meaning of the individual constituents nor by 
applying a common syntactic pattern (for instance the verb-predicate 
pattern).s1 In such extreme cases, the syntactic analysis followsthe 
disclosing of the correct meaning on the part of someone who knows it. 
Since striptease is a kind of erotic entertainment (tease) in which a person 
gradually undresses (strip), it is possible to conclude that the constituent 
elements lie on the same syntactic level, being coordinated actions 
(stripand tease at the same time). According to this analysis, striptease is 
classed among coordinated compounds (see section 8.1), but the meaning 
given above could also be seen to express a syntactic structure in which 
tease is the head and strip a modifier with an instrumental function (tease 
the viewer by stripping clothes): in this second case, striptease would be 
classified among subordinated compounds (see section 8.1). Similarly, the 
constituents of the American English noun and verb high-five (‘a 
celebratory gesture in which two people slap their hands together high over 
their heads’) are clear, yet it would be impossible for someone unfamiliar 
with basketball or American slang to predict the meaning of this compound 
by applying a straightforward syntactic analysis, since five does not actually 
denote a number, but is a metaphor for ‘open hand’. 

In most cases syntactic transformation serves as a useful means of 
clarifying the meaning and structure of compounds, since a merely formal 
description is not sufficient to detect any semantic difference between 
similar-looking structures, e.g. cry-baby and cutpurse, car-drivingand sky- 
diving. However, there are also cases in which more than one syntactic 
interpretation applies: is house cleaning a ‘cleaning of the house’ or a 
‘cleaning in the house’? As mentioned in section 6.1, these difficulties are 
particularly salient for compounds containing a verbal noun, since the 
relationship between the constituents can be seen either in terms of 
determination or in terms of government (see too section 9.2). 


8. A model of classification 


Morphologists busy themselves not only with providing definitions of 
compounding, but also with offering formal descriptions and classifications 
of compound types, and identifying the best criteria on which to base those 
classifications. The topic has received a huge amount of attention in the 
specialist literature on compounding and I shall refrain from providing a 
potted history of the field’s development. This section, and the theoretical 
classification which follows, are based on the recent proposal for a new 
typological classification of compounding made by Sergio Scalise and 
Antonietta Bisetto, whose contributions to the topic also provide a basic 
introduction to past classificationss2 

The main problems facing students of compounding when they address 
the issue of the definition of compounds are the variety of criteria adopted 
for the purpose of classification and, consequently, the inconsistent 
terminology used to describe compound types. It frequently happens that 
language-specific terms are used to describe universal categories: a good 
example is the category of ‘synthetic compounds’, which is central in 
English but by no means universal (for instance, it is generally absent in 
Romance). Moreover, confusion may arise from the improper use of certain 
terms, as is the case with the Sanskrit terms ‘bahuvrihi’ and ‘dvandva’ (see 
section 9.1)s3 

As noted above, the classification of compounds rests on 
morphological, semantic and syntactic analyses or, more frequently, on a 
combination of the three criteria, which are able to complement one another 
in the case of controversy. However, the application of these criteria is 
often inconsistent across the various classificatory models, and sometimes 
even within the same model. Scalise and Bisetto (2009) place particular 
emphasis on the fact that most classifications are based on the criterion of 
presence/absence of a head (a criterion which, as noted in section 7.1, is 
driven by semantic analysis), and hence on the categories of endocentricity 
and exocentricity. However, endocentricity and exocentricity are not 
overarching principles, each subsuming a number of compound types: 
rather, they are transversal properties, which cut across each compound 
category. Before headedness, therefore, classifications must attempt to 
identify compound types on the basis of other criteria. 


8.1 Subordinated and coordinated as the two fundamental 
categories 


Following Scalise and Bisetto (2009), I propose a classification of AG 
compounds based, in the first instance, on syntactic and semantic criteria, 
which identify the nature of the relationship between the compound 
constituents and hence the structure of the compound. At a second stage 
level of classification, morphological analysis (i.e. the study of the formal 
make-up of the compound) may sometimes be adopted as a further criterion 
to highlight differences within the same compound macro-category (for 
instance by distinguishing nominal from verbal endocentric compounds). 

The third and final level of classification concerns the presence or absence 

of a head, and this criterion subdivides the same macro- category (e.g. 

subordinated compounds) into endocentric and exocentric sub-types. 

The primary syntactic-semantic criterion is subordination, identifying 
compound types in which one of the constituents is subordinated to the 
other, in that it provides a complementation, argumentation or modification 
of the other.s4 Consider the following examples of subordination: 

1. In the [N N]n compound school teacher the FC schoolmodifies the 
notion expressed by the SC teacher: in syntactic terms, it 
expresses location (‘teacher who works in a school’) or 
possession (‘teacher who belongs to a school’). 

2. In the [N N]y compound silk-tail (the name of a type of bird), 
the FC silk modifies the SC tail: it expresses a quality of the SC 
and is semantically equivalent to an adjective. 

3. In the [V N]y compound cutpurse the SC -purse is the argument 
of the verbal action conveyed by the FC cut- and is thus 
subordinated to it. 

4. In the [N N]y compound taxi-driver, the FC expresses the 
argument of the verbal action conveyed by the SC driver (a noun 
derived from a verb) and is thus subordinated to it. 

5. In the [P N], compound upstream, the SC stream provides a 
complement to of the preposition contained in the FC and is thus 
subordinated to it. 


The types of subordination represented in these examples are not of 
the same kind. For the time being, however, we will focus on the 
property of headedness, and we will consider the orientation of 
constituents and, in particular, the location of the slot occupied by 
the subordinated element. The compounds in (1) and (2) have an 
identical structure and their morphological category (Noun) is 
identical, but they diverge in terms of headedness: school-teacher is 
endocentric, while silk-tail is exocentric (it does not define a type of 


tail). Similarly, both the syntactic structure and the resultant 
morphological category (Noun) of the examples in (3) and (4) are 
identical, but again the compounds diverge in terms of headedness: 
cutpurse is exocentric (it refers to a type of thief, not a type of 
cutting), while taxi-driver is endocentric (it represents a subset or 
specialization of the notion of ‘driver’). Moreover, within the same 
syntactic structure (Verb-Argument) we find two _ opposing 
orientations: cutpurse is left-oriented and the constituent expressing 
the argument occurs on the right; while taxi-driveris right-oriented 
and the constituent expressing the argument occurs on the left. 
Different again is the case of (5), in which the SC is strictly speaking 
properly governed by the first. Upstreambelongs to the typologically 
left-oriented category of prepositional compounds, which are 
always exocentric: upstreamdoes not express a subset of either up or 
stream, but identifies an external entity which goes ‘against the 
current’. 

Subordination contrasts with another syntactic-semantic criterion: 
coordination. This can be defined, in negative terms, as the ‘absence of 
subordination’: namely, no compound constituent is subordinated and all 
are placed on the same syntactic level. Consider Austro-Hungary: it neither 
identifies a subtype of Hungary (e.g. ‘Austrian Hungary’) nor a subtype of 
Austria (e.g. ‘Hungarian Austria’), but a geo-political entity made up of 
both. Coordinated compounds are less numerous and less structurally 
nuanced than subordinated compounds but they too pose numerous 
problems at the level of semantic interpretation. In particular, the 
identification of endocentric and exocentric items is often not 
straightforward and requires an investigation of the use of individual 
compounds in context. Consider the following typical examples: 

6. Woman doctor: this may be interpreted to identify a doctor who 
is also a woman, or a woman who is also a doctor. It 
consequently has two heads, both placed on the same level, and 
this makes it an endocentric coordinated compound. 

7. Mother-child: the two constituents make up a compound which is 
used as an adjective and describes the relationship between a 
mother and her child. The compound refers to an entity which 
lies outside the compound itself: it is therefore exocentric and 
has no heads. 


Following the analysis proposed for (7), the compound Austro- 
Hungary should also be interpreted as an exocentric compound, 


since it identifies something other than Austria or Hungary alone. 
Yet even these textbook examples often receive contrasting 
interpretations. Granted that woman doctor is endocentric, it may be 
argued that the main idea is expressed by doctor alone and only 
modified by woman: hence, the compound is subordinated, not 
coordinated. The question is not easily settled and depends largely 
on pragmatics and semantic nuances: only the context will clarify 
whether the emphasis is placed on both constituents (‘woman 
anddoctor’) or only on one of them. These issues are central to the 
interpretation of coordinated compounds in AG as well (Chapter 2, 
section 2). 

In summary, the model adopted here identifies two main categories, 
subordinated and coordinated compounds, based on the syntactic-semantic 
relationship between the constituents. Each of these two categories is 
further divided into endocentric and exocentric types. Table 1.1 shows all 
the primary combinations with different lexical classes. 


Table 1.1: Classification of compound categories 


Subordinated Coordinated 
Endocentric 

school-teacher ([N N],) actor author ([N NJ,) 

highway ([A N},,) bitter-sweet ([A A],) 


stage-manager ([N N},) 
stage-manage ([N V],) 
Exocentric 
sitk-tail ((N N},) mother-child ([(N N],) 
long-nose ([A N],) 
cutpurse ([V N],) 
upstream ([P N],) 


This model represents a simplified version of the model developed 
by Scalise and Bisetto (2009). They also include a third category, 
termed ‘Attributive-Appositive (ATAP)’ compounds and 
characterized by the fact that the non-head modifies the head in the 
function of an attribute (as in swordfish) or an apposition (as in ape 
man). However, ATAP compounds are not immediately 
distinguishable from subordinated compounds: they are still 
characterized by modification and described in terms of head and 
non-head (in swordfish the head is fish). Scalise and Bisetto’s main 


reason for separating ATAP compounds from _ subordinated 
compounds is the fact that the non-head in the former often 
introduces a kind of metaphorical modification. For instance, in 
swordfish the FC (the non-head) does not express the notion that the 
fish is a sword, but rather that its bill looks like oness 

The recognition that some compound constituents act as metaphorical 
modifiers is a valuable analytical tool, and one which proves particularly 
useful for interpreting the AG material, since the metaphorical property of 
the FC is a frequent characteristic of exocentric [N N], compounds (e.g. 6 
od0d5axKtvAog ‘having rosy fingers’) and may well reflect an older IE 
tendency; this issue is discussed in Chapter 2, section 5.4.86 However, for 
the purposes of classification the recognition that modifiers may have a 
metaphorical function adds little to our understanding of the syntactic and 
morphological patterns of Greek compounds, e.g. by predicting which 
stems will be used and where the constituents will be placed within the 
compound, and in the case of other languages too it appears of limited use. 
Attributive and appositive compounds can therefore be conveniently 
subsumed under the macro-category of subordinated compoundss7 


9 The classification of AG compounds: introductory 
issues 


We are now equipped with the tools necessary to tackle the classification of 
the compound types attested in AG in light of current treatments of 
compounding and its properties. The next sections look at some of the 
issues involved in the classification of Greek compounds, with a particular 
focus on how they have been tackled in classic accounts of AG and JE 
compounding. Especially in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
these accounts have often drawn from Classical Sanskrit grammar for their 
description of compounding. We will consider the advantages and 
drawbacks of these Sanskrit-inspired classifications and highlight those 
issues which are also at the core of more recent debates on compounding. 


9.1 Classic approaches: from Sanskrit to Greek 


As noted in section 4, the ancient Greek grammarians do not provide us 
with their own classification of compounds, with the result that modern 
accounts of Greek compounding, following the practice of nineteenth- 
century comparative philologists, have often relied on the terminology used 
in Classical Sanskrit grammar, particularly under the influence of the great 


grammarian Panini (fifth-fourth century BC). In his grammatical 
masterpiece, the Astadhyayi, Panini adopted a semantic approach for the 
classification of compounds. He distinguished between compounds in 
which the meaning is carried by both members (a category identified with 
the compound dvandva ‘two-two’), those in which it is carried by the SC (a 
category identified with the compound tatpurusa: ‘his servant’), and those 
in which the meaning refers to an external entity (a category identified with 
the compound bahuvrihi ‘having much rice’).ss The category of tatpuruSas 
corresponds to the category of subordinate compounds which we have 
considered above. Sanskrit grammars further subdivide the tatpurusas into 
three subtypes: karmadharaya compounds, in which the FC functions as a 
description of the second (essentially [A N]n endocentric compounds); 
tatpuruSasproper, in which the FC functions as an oblique case, or attribute 
of the second (essentially [N N]y and [N A], endocentric compounds); and 
dvigucompounds, in which the FC is a numeral (dvigu means ‘two 
cows’).s9 In addition to these types, the Sanskrit grammarians isolated 
compounds characterized by the repetition of the same form and conveying 
an idea of iteration (Gmredita ‘repetition’). In summary, Sanskrit was 
described as having six different compositional categoriesso 

The classical Sanskrit classification does not identify a separate 
category of verbal compounds, even though compounds displaying a verbal 
constituent are extremely prominent in this language. The reason is 
precisely the semantic approach adopted by the grammarians in their 
classification. Compounds with a verbal constituent can be subsumed under 
the macro-category of subordinated compounds, and this is what happens in 
the Sanskrit classification as well, particularly as concerns the extremely 
common types with a SC of verbal origin: they are grouped together with 
the tatpurusas. The much less widespread Sanskrit type with a verbal FC is 
addressed in Chapter 4, section 4.3.2, since its interpretation is debated 
(compounds of this type were sometimes classified with bahuvrihis by the 
grammarians). 

The principles of Sanskrit classification informed the early modern 
approaches to IE and Greek compounds.9: At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, however, new criteria began to be adopted, eventually leading to 
the abandonment of the Sanskrit terminology (only dvandva and bahuvrihi 
remain common terms) and to the elaboration of a more formal approach, 
particularly with regard to the category of tatpurusas.s2 In volume 2.1 of 
the fundamental Altindische Grammatik Wackernagel adopted the label 
Determinativkomposita for the tatpuruSas and described these 
determinative compounds starting from the formal analysis of the SC: 


verbal nouns, adjectives, and nouns of non-verbal origin.93 Moreover, in the 
last sections of the volume Wackernagel discussed a class which does not 
find a separate treatment in classical Sanskrit grammar: compounds with a 
governing FC (which he termed  Rektionskomposita‘governing 
compounds’). These were sub-divided into compounds with an adverbial/ 
prepositional FC and compounds with a verbal FCo94 

In the same years, Karl Brugmann published a profoundly revised 
version of vol. 2.1 of the Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen (1906), in which he introduced a modern 
terminology similar to Wackernagel’s. IE compounds were now 
distinguished into iterative, copulative, verbal governing (verbale 
Rektionskomposita), prepositional governing (prdpositionale 
Rektionskomposita), determinative and bahuvrihis. The last two categories 
were identified on the basis of their endocentric and exocentric character 
respectivelyss 

There is an important difference between Brugmann’s and 
Wackernagel’s treatments. In the Altindische Grammatik, the verbale 
Rektionskomposita comprise solely those compounds with a verbal FC, 
while those with a verbal SC remain part of the Determinativkomposita (the 
Sanskrit tatpurusas). In Brugmann’s Grundriss, on the other hand, the 
verbale Rektionskomposita comprise both compounds with a verbal FC and 
compounds with a verbal SC.s%s Brugmann’s approach to the verbale 
Rektionskomposita is also followed in Ermst Risch’s Wortbildung der 
homerischen Sprache (1937; 19742), which contains one of the clearest 
accounts of Greek compounding up to the present. On the other hand, 
Albert Debrunner’s Griechische Wortbildungslehre (1917) and Eduard 
Schwyzer’s Griechische Gram-matik (1939), which continue Brugmann’s 
approach, only include Vil compounds among _ the _ verbale 
Rektionskomposita, while compounds with a verbal SC are treated together 
with determinative compounds. 


9.2 Rektion, government, verbal nexus 


The different terminologies and categorizations adopted in these classic 
studies highlight the interpretative difficulties associated with the two 
major categories of subordinated compounds, those with a_ verbal 
constituent and those with a nominal head (determinative compounds). The 
term verbale Rektionskomposita—just like its twin prdpositionale 
Rektionskomposita—describes a situation in which one of the compound 
constituents governs the other, as in the corresponding syntactic phrases.97 


While such a characterization applies unproblematically to prepositional 
compounds, it is far from uncontroversial in the case of verbal compounds: 
as noted by other scholars, on the whole compounds with a verbal SC do 
not express a structure which is substantially different from the one 
expressed by subordinated compounds in general.ss Of course, in syntax 
proper there is a difference between government—which identifies ‘a kind 
of syntactic linkage whereby one word (or word class) requires a specific 
morphological form of another word (or class)’s9s—and subordination— 
which identifies a syntactic structure in which a clause depends on another. 
In compounding this difference is irrelevant, however, because the case- 
form which government selects in syntax is deleted in the compounds. 
Consider the following examples from Greek, where the case endings 
required by certain verbs or prepositions are replaced by suffixes or 
compositional vowels in the corresponding compounds: 


a. @e® elxeXoc ‘similar to a god’ ~ OeoeiKeXoc: the dative case 
marker - is deleted (O€0- is the bare stem). 


, cf , . 
b. @épetv olkov ‘to carry a house’ ~ @epeotkoc: the accusative 
case marker -ov is replaced by the adjectival suffix -oc. 


In basic terms, these two examples are formed according to a 
determiner-deter-minatum relationship and it is therefore correct to 
classify them as subordinated compounds (of the determinative 
kind). The case for distinguishing between ‘verbal governing’ 
compounds from ‘determinative’ compounds mostly rests on the 
assumption that the verbal constituent in compounds such as 
@EPEOLKOG or KOUPOTPO@OS is a verb, not a noun. This theoretical 
question is very similar to that currently being discussed among 
morphologists apropos of synthetic compounds.i00 section 6.1 
discussed two possible interpretations of the structure of synthetic 
compounds, which can equally be applied to a Greek V2 compound 
such as KOUpOTPO@OG: 


a. A verbal stem is selected and compounded with a lexeme: 
[[koupO]n [Tpo@]srem]. The resulting form is provided with a 
derivational suffix which makes it a noun or an adjective: 
[[kovpO]n[Tpo~P] stemlocln. In section 6.1, the parallel structure 
for synthetic compounds was described as [[N VStem],,]n. 


b. The compound is formed by joining two _ lexemes: 
[[koupo]n[Tp0@dc]nIn. Concerning English synthetic 


compounds, this structure was described as [N [N.,]]n. This 
second interpretation, which in section 6.1 was favoured for 
English synthetic compounds, makes the differentiation of a 
separate category of verbal governing compounds even more 
redundant. 


The problem in the interpretation of KoUpotpO@os and similar 
forms lies in the nature of the SC itself, as discussed by Grandi and 
Pompei (2010: 212). While Kov-potpd@oc corresponds to a simplex 
(tpo@os ‘nurse’), many other compounds of this kind seem to be 
formed with bound forms (i.e. there is no simplex attested in the 
whole history of Greek): an example is the numerous group of 
compounds in -sotdc ‘maker’ from moléw ‘make’, since m0Ldc does 
not occur as a separate word in Greek. There is no easy way of 
resolving this question. In a corpus language such as AG, there can 
be no certainty that the perceived lack of simplicia such as **stoLdc 
corresponds to reality. Moreover, the formation process of the 
simplicia themselves is debated: some scholars claim that they are 
back-formations from the compounds (Chapter 2, section 6.3.1). 
Even if we chose the label ‘verbal governing’ on account of the 
bound nature of many SCs such as -st0l0c, we would still have to 
reckon with the many compound types which look and behave like 
specializations of the simplicia (e.g. ¢tTpdtapyosc ‘army-leader’ vs. 
apy0c ‘leader’). 

The question is different in the case of compounds such as @epéotkoc, 
because here the verbal element cannot be taken to be a noun, at least not 
from a synchronic point of view: this is arguable only for those of the 
tepWipBpotos type, which some scholars link to action nouns in -clc, e.g. 
tépwic ‘delight’. However, the nominal interpretation of the FC tepyi- and 
comparable forms (a fairly mainstream view) poses several problems in 
terms of structure: tepwipBpotog and the likes would be left-oriented 
bahuvrihis, an otherwise very rare type in Greek (see Chapters 3 and 4 on 
this question). As regards the mepéouKoc type, regardless of whether FCs 
such as wepe- are to be interpreted as stems or inflected verbal forms, it 
would be hard to class these compounds as determinative. Still, they can be 
subsumed under subordinated compounds, as in the classification of Scalise 
and Bisetto (2009: 50), where the ‘verbal nexus’ category belongs to 
subordinated compounds, or that of Grandi and Pompei (2010: 206). 

On account of the difficulties which have just been highlighted, I adopt 
a Classification in which Greek compounds with a verbal constituent are set 


apart from determinative compounds: this is a purely formal distinction and 
does not bear on the syntactic interpretation of the type, which I consider to 
be of the subordinated kind. For this reason, I have refrained from using the 
terms ‘governing’ and ‘verbal nexus’ whenever possible. 


9.3 Endocentric and exocentric in the Greek compound 
system 


Like many other languages, Greek has both endocentric and exocentric 
compounds. This section looks at a number of examples which may serve 
to introduce the overview of compound types presented in Chapter 2. The 
Greek compound system contains two immediately straightforward 
endocentric types: [N N]n determinative compounds such as olvorted5ov 
‘vineyard’ and [A N]y determinative compounds such as GkponoAtc ‘high 
city’, which express subsets of the notions of ‘ground’ (-medov) and ‘city’ (- 
moAtc) respectively. Other compound types may be considered to be 
ambiguous as concerns their endocentric character, and this is because of 
their primary or possible use as adjectives. Consider the following types: 


a. KOUpOTPO@OS ‘nurturer of boys’. In spite of the existence of the 
noun Tpo@dc ‘nurse’ mentioned above, the compound is 
primarily used as an attribution or apposition, for instance of 
Tuvy ‘woman’ or 'EAAGs ‘Greece’. All V2 compounds of this 
kind, i.e. those characterized by the masculine/neuter suffix - 
0C/-oVv, are liable to be used as adjectives. 


b. Adjectival determinative compounds such as mapmoiktvos ‘all- 
variegated’, in which the SC corresponds to the simplex mOUKiA.0C 
‘variegated’. 


Compounds such as the example in (a) display a modification in the 
morphological class of their head element (-Tpo@oc) when they are 
used as adjectives: this is particularly evident when they are used in 
the neuter gender, in which the SC assumes the form -Tpo@ov. 
When compounds such as KoUpOTpO@oc are used as nouns, it is 
possible to run a semantic test to verify that they contain a head: to 
‘is KOUPOTPO@OS a type of Tpo~@do’ (or: is ‘nurse of children’ a type 
of ‘nurse’?) the answer is ‘yes’, i.e. the compound is headed and 
endocentric. However, when koupotTp0@oc is used as an adjective, 
its focus lies outside it: the compound no longer refers to a type of 
Tpo@oc, but to something else, e.g. a land or city. 


If we run another semantic test (is mopmoiktAoc a type of moikiAoc? Or: 
is ‘all-variegated’ a type of ‘variegated’), we see that compounds such as 
the example in (b) remain in the same morphological class as their head 
element: mopmoikiAog is an adjective, just like its head movkiAoc.101 
Regardless of the fact that adjectives, by nature status, refer to an external 
entity, mopmoiktAoc is a subset of the idea of moikiAos. 

As already noted, endocentricity and exocentricity are not inherent 
properties of individual categories or forms, but arise from their use in 
context. Consider for instance kaAAinaic [beautiful child] which Aeschylus 
and other poets used with the possessive meaning ‘having beautiful 
children’ (exocentric determinative, bahuvrihi), but which Euripides used 
with the meaning ‘beautiful child’ (endocentric determinative: -monc is the 
head). The issue is also relevant to the debate on the origin of determinative 
compounds and bahuvrihis in PIE (Chapter 2, sections 4.7 and 5.2). 
Bahuvrihis such as PoSoééxtvAoc ‘with rosy fingers’ (PéSov ‘rose’ + 
AaxtvAog ‘finger’) are formed exactly like other determinative compounds, 
except that they undergo a mutation of linguistic function, becoming 
exocentrici02 

Prepositional compounds such as &gadoc ‘by the sea’ (Emi ‘on’ + OAc 
‘sea’) are always exocentric, since they are always used as adjectives and 
represent neither a subset of the preposition (Emi) nor of the governed noun 
(Gc). Another common exocentric category is the V1 type. As discussed in 
section 7.2 regarding cutpurse, the semantic test shows that mepéotkoc 
‘carry-house, one who carries the house’ is neither a type of wépetv ‘carry’ 
nor a type of olkoc ‘house’. Moreover, the whole compound expresses a 
morphological class which is different from that of its left-hand element 
@epe- (whatever its origin) and further confirms that mepe- is not the head 
of the compound, which is consequently not endocentric103 

Some accounts of AG and early IE compounding tend to regard the 
creation of endocentric compounds as a recent development in IE, part of 
what Hoenigswald (1977) described as a more general ‘trend towards 
endocentricity’. Accordingly, exocentric determinative compounds are 
considered to have arisen earlier than endocentric determinative 
compounds.1i04 Two sets of proofs are adduced in favour of this view. First, 
some exocentric determinatives are re-used as endocentric ones: for 
instance KaAAinoic discussed above or &iAoc ‘without friends’, later used 
in the endocentric meaning ‘unfriendly’, i.e. ‘one who is not a gidoo” (cf. 
the classic Vedic example rdjd-putra- ‘having kings as sons’ vs. the 
endocentric determinative rdja-putra- ‘king’s son’: the difference is marked 
by the accent). Second, there is the fact that endocentric determinatives 


seem to be rarer in early Greekios I will take up this issue again in Chapter 
2, sections 4.7 and 5.2, where the view that endocentric determinatives are 
rare in early Greek will be challenged. 


9.4 Right-oriented and left-oriented compounds 


The final criterion which is useful for a better understanding of Greek 
compound types is the orientation of constituents. As noted, the Greek 
compound system is predominantly right-oriented. In subordinated 
compounds, therefore, the deter-minatum mostly occurs on the right, while 
the modifier mostly occurs on the left (kovpotpdgoc, PodoScxKtvAos, etc.). 

In endocentric subordinated compounds the determinatum also coincides 

with the head (AxpOmoAtc, etc.). 

There are two kinds of exceptions to the prevailing right-oriented 
orientation: 

1. V1 compounds and prepositional compounds have _ the 
determinatum on the left. In @epéotkoc ‘house-carrying’, 
@epeCuyosc ‘yoke-bearing’, mepéKapmoc ‘fruit-yielding’ the FC 
remains the same, but its meaning is specified by the various SCs 
(compositional forms of olKoc ‘house’, Cuydv ‘yoke’ and kaps6¢ 
fruit). Similarly, in &aAoc ‘on the sea’ and Exiyatoc ‘upon the 
earth’ the FC remains the preposition €xi and its meaning is 
specified by -aX.oc and -I'atoc (compositional forms of (Ac ‘sea’ 
and Tafa ‘earth’). 

2. Some endocentric and exocentric determinative compounds 
have or are interpreted to have the determinatum on the left 
(this coincides with the head in the endocentric types). In 
section 7.3 we considered the example of the [NN] endocentric 
determinative compound Inmondtapoc, which is left-headed. 
Similarly, in the [A N], determinative compound déloAoyoc 
‘worthy of mention’ the FC is the stem of the adjective &&toc 
‘worthy’ and its meaning is completed by the SC -Adyoc ‘word, 
mention’: the compound is left-headed and endocentric. For the 
ambiguous status of other potentially left-oriented compounds 
(particularly left-oriented bahuvrihis), see Chapter 2, section 7.2. 


The left-oriented types exemplified in (1) and (2) do not have the 
same weight in the Greek compound system. Those under (1) are 
common and productive types, which remain so at all stages of the 
language. Those under (2), on the other hand, are self-contained 


sub-groups at best: this is the case with compounds in déto-, and 
others with a limited number of adjectival heads, as well as some 
animal and plant names with a substantival head (eg. lL 
mmomOTauOG). Table 1.2 summarizes all the compound types 
represented in the Greek compound system106 


Table 1.2: Overview of Greek subordinated and coordinated types 


Subordinated Coordinated 
Right-oriented Left-oriented 

Endocentric Determinative Determinative [NN], 

[NN], olvéredov ‘vineyard’ [N N],, cUaypoc lotpépavtic 
‘wild pig’ ‘doctor-diviner’ 

[A N},, &kpdrtoatc ‘high city’ [AN], GEA oyos 

[AA], TaptrolktAog ‘all-variegated’ ‘worthy of mention’ 

Verbal 

IN V],;, KOUpOTPO@oc ‘nurturer of 

boys’ 

Exocentric Determinative Verbal [Num Num) jy 
[N N], podoSaKtuA og ‘with rosy [V N], PepeoiKoc SumdeKa ‘twelve’ 
fingers’ ‘carry-house’ 

[A N] , AEUK@AevoG ‘with white Prepositional 
arms’ [PN], Eparos ‘by 
the sea’ 


10 Conclusion 


The survey contained in this chapter has shown that compounding is far 
from being a settled topic, defined by shared and immutable parameters. 
One advantage of the on-going theoretical interest in the definition and 
analysis of compounds cross-linguistically is that it prompts us to view 
some of the specific characteristics of AG compounds in new perspectives 
and to update some of the classic discussions of Greek compounding in the 
light of current research. In particular, the classification proposed in this 
chapter has paid attention to the issues of headedness and orientation in 
compounding, which are of direct relevance to the category of V1 
compounds. In the next chapter, the description of the individual compound 
categories will be arranged according to the macro-categories of 
coordinated and subordinated compounds, and hence of endocentric and 
exocentric types. This full analysis will set the stage for the study of the 
most prominent left-oriented category of AG: V1 compounds. 


Chapter Two 
The Compound Categories of Ancient Greek 


1 Introduction 


Chapter 1 dealt with those features which characterize compounding from a 
theoretical point of view and considered how the methodologies developed 
for modern languages contribute to identifying the key issue of AG 
compounding as well. Taking those theoretical premises as its starting 
point, this chapter provides a full classification of AG compound types in 
the light of those topics which are at the centre of current morphological 
debates, including headedness, the nature of exocentricity, and compound 
orientation. The compound system which emerges from this overview is a 
markedly right-oriented one which admits a limited number of well-defined 
left-oriented categories. sections 7.1—7.5 focus on these left-oriented types 
in preparation for the analysis of the most common variety, V1 compounds, 
an analysis to which the remainder of this study will then be devoted. 


2 Coordinated compounds 


Coordinated compounds are forms in which all the constituents lie on the 
same syntactic level and whose structure, therefore, is in direct contrast to 
that of subordinated compounds. Most of the classic accounts of Greek 
compounding either treat the question of whether Greek possesses 
coordinated compounds in a cursory fashion,107 or omit it altogether. 10s 
These accounts also tend to map Greek coordinated compounds to the 
productive Sanskrit category from which the technical term dvandva 
(‘pair’) derives. 

According to the Classical Sanskrit classification, dvandvas are forms 
in which all constituents have the same syntactic function and which are 
perceived as a conceptual unity.109 The type developed in Sanskrit through 
a number of stages. At first, only forms used in the dual were compounded, 
but they retained their individual accents: the classic example is mitra- 
vdrund‘Mitra and Varuna’ (both constituents with dual ending). At a 
second stage, the FC began to appear in a different form from the SC (often 
in the nominative or accusative) but both constituents still retained their 
accent, e.g. mitra-vdrunayoh ‘of Mitra and Varuna’ (where the SC has the 


genitive ending, but the FC is still in the dual). Finally, the compound 
acquired a single accent (e.g. indrd-pusnoh ‘of Indra and Piisan’) and the 
FC begun to appear in the simple stem (e.g. indra-vayii, where the FC is in 
the simple stem: compare the form indra- in the previous example).110 Side 
by side with this original dvandva type, Vedic begun to develop another 
type of coordinated compounds which denoted groups and collective 
entities: in these newer forms, which are more numerous in Classical 
Sanskrit, the FC always employs the bare stem, while the SC takes plural 
endings, as in aja-vdyas [goat sheeps] ‘goats and sheep’ (the [a:] in aja- 
results from Kompositionsfugeof ajd- ‘goat’ and vadi- ‘sheep’). 


2.1 Classification issues: endocentric and exocentric 
coordinated 


compounds 
Modern accounts of coordinated compounds criticize the application of 

the Sanskrit term dvandva to forms attested in a variety of modern 
languages. Typological studies reveal that compounds which can be 
transformed into a coordinated phrase do not all have the same semantic 
properties.111 The basic definition of coordinated compounds as compounds 
in which ‘all constituents lie on the same syntactic level or have identical 
status’ is admittedly very broad and, as a consequence, insufficiently 
precise.112 This is reflected in the variety of different coordinated structures 
described in the literature.113 We begin by listing those which also find 
parallels in MG; the fact that coordinated compounds are well-represented 
in that language suggests that their ancestry may extend back to AG. 

1. Collective or hyperonymic coordinated compounds (also termed 
co-compounds). These refer to an entity/notion which is 
superordinate to the compound constituents: eg. MG 
Laxatposrpouva [knives forks] ‘cutlery’ (a comparable form is 
the Mandarin compound ddo-qiang [sword spear] ‘weapons’).114 
This is the type which is closest to the Classical Sanskrit class of 
dvandvas. 

2. Coordinating or hyponymic compounds. These refer to an 
entity/notion which is subordinated to one of the compound 
constituents, i.e. they represent a subtype of one of the 
constituents: e¢.g. apxlTEKTOVaC-apyalorAdyos [architect 
archaeologist] ‘an archaeologist who is also an architect’. This 
type is common to many languages, e.g. woman doctor, Sp. lanza- 
espada [spear sword] ‘a spear with a blade’, etc115 


The guiding principle in the classification of these two types is 
semantic, since there are no special features which set the first type 
apart from the second. However, the examples under (1) are 
exocentric, while those under (2) are endocentric. According to the 
typological model proposed in Arcodia, Grandi and Walchli (2010), 
compounds of type (1) are the basic type of coordinated 
compounds, while hyponymic endocentric coordinating compounds 
of type (2) are a developed type only in the languages of Western 
and Central Europe. 

From a theoretical point of view, the question is whether the 
endocentric compounds under (2) should be considered to have two heads 
—i.e. whether in woman doctorboth constituents add to the meaning of the 
entity designated by the compound as a whole—or whether only one of 
them is a head. The question does not receive a single answer in the 
literature, and individual examples too receive contrasting 
interpretations.11s On account of these ambiguities, Olsen (2001: 284-286) 
chooses to define instances like woman doctor as ‘pseudo-dvandvas’. 


2.2 Coordinated compounds in Greek 


The long history of the Greek language makes it a valuable source of 
insights in respect of this general issue. Greek seems to have moved from a 
situation in which type (1) was rare and (2) comparatively common to a 
situation (MG) in which (2) has limited attestation and (1) has become 
hugely productive. In AG, the collective coordinated compounds of type 
(1) are used only as numeral forms, e.g. Sv@dexa [two ten] ‘twelve’, which 
semantically expresses a superordinate notion (twelve containstwo and 
ten); or as adjectives such as PAvKvmiKpos ‘bitter-sweet’ (this taste contains 
elements of bitter and sweet, but is something different from both). It 
should be noted, however, that AvKbmiKpog might also be interpreted as 
expressing a nuance of ‘bitter’, according to which the bitterness is 
accompanied by hints of sweetness: as such, the compound would have an 
endocentric character and fall within our type (2). 

Compounds belonging to (2) are more common in AG, e.g. latpdpavtic 
[doctor diviner], kAavoiyeAwe [tear laughter] ‘laughter mingled with tears’, 
LNAonéna@v [apple melon] ‘type of sweet melon (Cucumis melo)’ and t 
mtaAeKtpuov [horse cock] ‘gryphon’.117 However, in many of these cases, 
an analyst may choose either to focus on the coordinated unit expressed by 
the compound, in which both constituents have head status and which 
functions as an apposition of something else, or to decide that there is only 


one semantic head (usually the SC) and that these are endocentric 
determinative compounds1is 

Some AG coordinated compounds have become famous for their 
recursive character, ie. the accumulation of constituents (usually to the 
left). Such forms seem to have been typical of comic style and often occur 
in contexts where a list is being recited (usually of foods): a well-known 
example is the spellbinding Aon ado-tepayo-ceAayo-ladeo-Kpavio- 
Aetavo-Aptp-UMOTPIL-HOATO-CIA@LO-MAPAAO-HE — ALTO-KATAKEXVHEVO-KIXA- 
ETLLKOOOVMO-QATTO-TLEPLOTEP-AAEKTPVOV-OMTO-TLAAALS ——-O-KLYKAO-71EAELO- 
AaTWo-ciporo-Bagn-tpayavo-mtepvy@v in Ar. Eccl. 1169-1174, where, 
together, the many stems identify a dainty dish containing all kinds of fish, 
meat, fowl and sauces (giving us an exocentric coordinated compound). 
Comic language also favours a special variety of determinative compound 
in which the FC is itself a compound, and specifically a compound of the 
coordinated type: see for instance cmepp-ayopato-AEKki80-Aayavo-M@Atc 
[seed of common sort pulse vegetable-seller]: ‘seller of seeds, cheap pulse 
and vegetables’ (Ar. Lys. 457), in which the head is -maAtc ‘female seller’ 
and its modifier is the recursive coordinated form cmepp-ayopato-AEKi8o- 
Aayavo-. These long determinative compounds continue to be found in 
popular strata of Medieval and Modern Greek.119 It was probably this type 
that prompted Meyer’s statement that Greek ‘dvandvas’ belonged to ‘dem 
Munde des Volkes oder dem Geiste des Kunstdichters’, and were not an 
inherited feature120 

AG also has PNs of the coordinated type (2), such as ApxoAéav [bear 
lion], ApKoAukocg [bear wolf] and AvkoAéwv [wolf lion].121 The semantic 
interpretation of these names is open to debate: should ApKoAéwv be 
understood as ‘he who IS a lion and a bear at the same time’ (hence as an 
endocentric compound), or ‘he who HAS a lion and a bear in himself’ 
(hence as an exocentric compound)? On a more speculative level, the 
interpretation ‘he who IS a lion similar to a bear’ (giving us a kind of 
endocentric determinative) is also defensible, though the resulting meaning 
is less intuitively plausible122 

As already noted, this coordinating hyponymic type (2) became 
increasingly inconspicuous in the language: MG complies with the 
typological model theorized by Arcodia, Grandi and Walchli (2010), 
according to which type (1) is the more common. The few examples of (2) 
in MG often have a special morphological status, since they have a [word 
word] structure which goes against the principle of stem compounding and 
also have two accents. Manolessou and Tsolakidis (2009: 24—25) therefore 
maintain that loose multi-word forms like apyttéxtovac-apxatoAdyoc 


‘architect-archaeologist’ or moidi-Bovpa ‘child-prodigy’ are modelled on 
French compounds and do not represent the continuation of the old 
coordinating type. 

Examples of (1) such as Tvuvoakonoida ‘women and children’ (plural) 
seem to have been introduced from Medieval Greek and are more common 
in modern dialectal varieties than in standard MG.123 Type (1) also 
subsumes a typical feature of standard MG, [V V] coordinated compounds 
such as KAoto@-nata@ [kick step in] ‘kick and step in’ 124 


3 Iterative compounds 


Sanskrit grammars include among coordinated compounds a subclass in 
which an inflected word is repeated twice to convey the idea of iteration, 
e.g. Vedic dame-dame- ‘in every house’ (where -e is the locative ending) as 
opposed to ddme ‘in the house’. The technical name given to these forms is 
amreQita (lit. ‘repetition’), but it should be noted that the word dvandva 
‘pair’ is itself an iterative compound. Iterative compounds with inflected 
constituents are also found in Avestan and Armenian; outside the IE family, 
they have parallels in Malay.i25 Cross-linguistically, however, iteratives 
with simple stems rather inflected constituents are the most common 
variety 126 


3.1 Iterative compounds in Greek 


AG does not have an unequivocal category of iterative compounds and the 
interpretation of individual forms is a matter of debate. Rare forms such as 
moprtav [all all] ‘wholly’ may be interpreted as reiterations of full words 
(the adverbial neuter m&v ‘wholly’) rather than stems.i27 The picture 
becomes more interesting once we probe the Mycenaean evidence. The 
Linear B tablets contain the compounds we-te-i-we-te-i [year year] ‘every 
year’, in which both constituents clearly display the locative ending, and a- 
mo-ra-ma[day day] ‘every day’, in which the constituents are likely to be 
inflected in the accusative.i2s a-mo-ra-ma finds a parallel in the adverb a- 
ma-ti-a-ma-ti [day day] ‘every day’, attested in the Cypriot inscription ICS2 
318: this form displays the dative singular of &wap, dpaptoc ‘day’ (Attic- 
Tonic Aap) in both constituents 129 

These three forms, which have clear parallels in Sanskrit, Avestan and 
Armenian, suggest that iterative compounds may have been inherited from 
PIE but lost in most varieties of Greek. Since a-ma-ti-a-ma-tiis the only 
example of an iterative compound dating from first-millennium Greek, one 


might speculate that it represents an ‘Achaean’ relic.i30 It is perhaps just a 
coincidence, but the Cypriot and the Mycenaean examples are both found 
in the context of accountancy documents. a-ma-ti-a-ma-tiappears twice on 
side B of a sixth-century BC ostrakon (ICS? 318), containing a list of 
offerings consisting in jars of wine.131 The Mycenaean tablet PY Es 644, 
containing we-te-i-we-te-i, deals with tributes of wheat, while tablet KN 
Am 660, containing a-mo-ra-ma, deals with a list of personnel. It may be 
speculated that such crystallized expressions survived as part of the lexicon 
typical of accountancy texts. 


4 Subordinated compounds 


In subordinated compounds, the constituents do not lie on the same 
syntactic level, insofar as one of them specifies, restricts or modifies the 
idea conveyed by the other. When the determinatum represents a 
hyperonym of the meaning expressed by the whole compound, it also 
constitutes the head of the compound, which is therefore endocentric. This 
typology applies to determinative compounds proper and to most verbal 
compounds. When no constituent fulfils this function, the compound is 
headless, or exocentric. This typology applies to possessive compounds 
(bahuvrihis), V1 compounds and prepositional compounds. Both typologies 
include right-oriented and left-oriented groups. Right-oriented compounds 
are more numerous in AG and will be tackled first. 


4.1 Right-oriented endocentric determinative compounds in 
Greek 


Endocentric determinative compounds include the majority of compounds 
attested in modern European languages. According to the most common 
configuration, the determiner occurs on the left and the head, specified by 
the determiner, on the right (type school teacher), whereas left-headed 
languages display the opposite structure (eg. It. capostazione 
‘stationmaster’, in which capo is the head). As noted in Chapter 1, section 
9.1, traditional accounts of IE compounding treat determinative compounds 
according to the Sanskrit subdivision into tatpurusas, in which the modifier 
has the function of a case (e.g. the locative or the genitive, as in AG ol 
voredov ‘vineyeard’, literally meaning ‘ground of wine’), and 
karmadharayas, in which the modifier describes the SC in an attributive 
relationship (e.g. GxpomoAic ‘high city’). Such a syntactic-semantic 
subdivision of the notion of determination is now generally abandoned in 


favour of a formal description of the constituents, which splits 
determinative compounds into those with a substantival head and those 
with an adjectival head132 

Determinative compounds with a substantival head are by far the most 
common in Greek and can be further subdivided scores to the type of 
modifier: noun (as in olvone6ov: determiner from olvoc ‘ wine’), adjective 
(as in GkpOmoAic: determiner from &xpoc ‘high’), preposition (as in 
mpooodog ‘entrance’: the determiner is the preposition mpdc ‘towards’), or 
prefixoid (as in Avop ftp ‘bad mother’).133 Determinative compounds as a 
whole are the least common category in the Linear B tablets and their 
development in early Greek is debated.134 We will return to this issue after 
our overview of the various subtypes. 


4.2 [NN]y endocentric determinative compounds 


According to Risch (1944), determinative compounds with a substantival 
FC are not fully developed in nomeric Greek, representing either relics 
from older linguistic stages (the case of Aeonotns = Myc. do-po-ta ‘lord of 
the house’, whose FC is a fossilized genitive no longer attested in Greek) or 
kinship terms (yntponatwp ‘mother’s father, maternal grandfather’, 
matpoKaciyvntos “father’s brother, paternal uncle’, etc.). In Mycenaean, 
definite examples of this type are very rare and include the much-discussed 
theophoric epithets si-to-po-ti-ni-ja ‘Lady of grain’ (cf. Zita in Sicily) and 
a-ne-mo-i-je-re-ja‘Lady of the wind’.13s Homeric Greek also contains other 
isolated forms, including Anpoyépwv ‘elder of the people’, wevdayleAoc 
‘false messenger’ (lit. ‘messanger of lies’), etc. The oldest layers of Vedic 
match Risch’s description of Homeric Greeki36 

In later archaic texts [N N]y endocentric determinative compounds are 
attested in greater numbers. Forms such as peAiA@toc ‘melilot’ (a fruit), 
used by Sappho, or KokkvpnAov ‘plum’ (lit. ‘plum-apple’, ‘fruit of the 
plum’), used by Hipponax, indicate that the type was more developed in 
common language, a trend which again corresponds to what we find in the 
more recent layers of the Vedic poems.137 Epigraphic sources of the Archaic 
and Classical periods confirm that [N N]y determinative compounds soon 
became both more widespread and more numerous than those with an 
adjectival FCi3s 

In this context, special attention should be paid to a subclass which will 
be useful for the investigation of AG verbal compounds, that of the type 
‘EAAnonovtogvAag lit. ‘guardian of the Hellespont’ (Athenian customs 
official who controlled trade in the Hellespont) and WevédyIedoc ‘false 


messenger’. The SCs -gvAag ‘guardian’ and -dyleAoc are nouns which 
create popular denominative verbs, pvAdoow ‘to guard’ and AyéAA@ ‘to 
announce’. Similar forms are K!lpvé ‘herald’ > knpvoow ‘to be a herald, to 
proclaim’, pdavtic ‘prophet’ > pavtevopon ‘to divine’, mor ‘herdsman’ > 
molplaive ‘to herd’. The compounds containing these nouns in their SC are 
therefore nominal rather than verbal, but the semantic overlap with V2 
compounds is high, and the structure of both categories is identical; as we 
will see in Chapter 6, section 5, this fact may have some relevance for the 
formal definition of a part of V2 compounds in Greek. 


4.3 [A N]y endocentric determinative compounds 


The picture we gain of determinative compounds with an adjectival 
modifier in early Greek is a confusing one. According to Risch (1944), 
adjectival modifiers were more common than substantival ones in early 
poetic Greek: he draws attention to those in Kako-, e.g. kakoiAloc ‘unhappy 
Ilios’ (which finds a semantic parallel in prefixed forms with Avc- such as 
Avoprtmp ‘bad mother’ and Avonapic ‘unhappy Paris’) and to ethnonyms 
such as maveéAAnves ‘all the Hellenes’. Forms of mic, particularly in the 
adverbial form mav-, are common in determinative compounds of the 
Archaic period: see for instance mapBaotdevs ‘absolute monarch’, used by 
Alcaeus. 

From among the categories which developed in the Classical and 
Hellenistic periods, Risch (1949) singles out compounds in -moAtc which 
(perhaps based on the model of AxpomoAtc) are typically compounded with 
adjectival FCs: e.g. vedmoAig ‘new city’, peyaddnoAig ‘great city’, 
KOAAinoAtc ‘beautiful city’, etc. In general, however, most of the new 
determinatives are of the [N N]ntype: this tendency is also confirmed by the 
epigraphic evidence, where adjectival FCs are not numerous.i39 The 
development of this type of determinatives has not been studied in earnest: 
such a study is a desideratum in the field of AG compounding. 


4.4 [P N]n endocentric determinative compounds 


An often neglected type of determinative compound is that in which the 
head is modified by a preposition/adverb, e.g. W@nvioxoc ‘(subordinated) 
charioteer’ (Hom.), i.e. an Avioyoc who is U0 ‘below’ someone else. The 
literary and epigraphic evidence reveals that this type was well-developed 
in Classical Attic, where we find forms such as vvypoppatedcs ‘joint- 
secretary’ (i.e. a [poppatevds who is €bv ‘together with’ someone else), 


copmpUtavic ‘joint-prytanis’ (i.e. a mpUtavic who is cbv ‘together with’ 
another), mpdoo0do0c ‘approach, entrance’ (i.e. an GAdc which leads mpdc 
‘towards’), etc.140 The type of determinative compound with a prepositional 
or adverbial modifier continues into MG, with examples such as mavo-toKt 
‘top interest’ and e€6-mopta ‘outer door’. 

These early endocentric examples show that AG was quick to employ a 
vast range of lexical categories for the formation of determinative 
compounds, something which appears to support the hypothesis that Greek 
developed a ‘trend towards endocentricity’ (see section 4.6). In particular, 
post-Classical Greek was marked by a proliferation of the [P N]n type 
indicating individuals and professions, probably because of the need for 
more, and more accurate, terms to describe the officers involved in the 
administration of the vast Hellenistic and Roman Greek world, and perhaps 
also in connection with the expansion of scientific language, which 
required transparent terminology. This expansion of [P N]n forms was only 
part of a huge increase in the number of terms for professions and official 
titles, anong which we may mention those with the verbal FC dpyi- (which 
has acquired the function of a prefix meaning ‘chief’; see Chapter 6, 
section 3.1), e.g. Cpxtepev< ‘chief-priest’; those with the adjectival FCs 
MPOTO-, €.8. MPOTAYwVIOTI)<C ‘first actor’, and Apioto-, such as the honorary 
title ApiotomoAttevti|¢ ‘best citizen’; and various translations of Latin 
terms, such as Avavépec = duumviri and Avtitapiac = proquaestori4i 


4.5 [Num N]y endocentric determinative compounds 


This is a self-contained but relatively productive type. Some compounds in 
fyn-, probably influenced by the bahuvrihi type (see section 5.3), are 
determinative: see e.g. Myiovoc ‘half-mule’ (already Myc.). In Classical 
Greek, compounds with tpi- ‘thrice’ have their own line of development, 
because they represent emphatic sub-types of their heads: see for instance 
tpidovAoc ‘thrice a slave’ (Soph.), tptyép@v ‘triply old, very old’ 
(Aesch.).142 The same structure is probably displayed by the Mycenaean 
title ti-ri-se-ro-e /tris-héroei/(dat.) ‘thrice hero’. Adjectives derived from 
numerals are found in tpitomdtwp ‘great-grandfather’, mpi&topnvia ‘new 
moon’ (Doric), tpttnpdoptov ‘third part’, etc. 


4.6 [P A]a, [A A] and [N A], endocentric determinative 
compounds 


As noted, the head of Greek determinative compounds may also be an 


adjective. In this case the whole compound represents a nuance of the main 
idea expressed by the adjective, which can be modified by a preposition, a 
prefix or, more rarely, a noun. Prepositional FCs are the most common: 
they express a degree of the adjectival idea, as in UmépvOpoc ‘reddish’ vs. € 
pu8pdc ‘red’, or a locative specification of the head, as in Gp@idéé1oc 
‘ambidextrous’ (literally ‘dexterous at both sides’) vs. S&&1dc ‘dexterous’. 
The type is already attested in the Mycenaean adjective ku-su-pa = cbumac 
‘all together’. Adjectival FCs fulfil a similar adverbial function, as in 
mayypvoeos ‘wholly golden’, and are already found in the Mycenaean PNs 
pa-na-re-jo = mtav-apetos ‘all martial, all devoted to Ares’ and pa-di-jo= 
mavdioc ‘all divine, all devoted to Zeus’. 

Adjectival determinatives too have not been fully investigated from a 
diachronic perspective, and we still rely on the cursory treatment of Risch 
(1944: 30-34) and Risch (1974: 213-214). Risch observes that in Homeric 
Greek only six adjectival determinative compounds are of the [N Al]atype. 
These are ET’ yecipiwpoc ‘mad for/with the spear’ (an adjective describing 
warriors who ‘rage with the spear’), DAaKOpwpoc ‘mad for barking, always 
barking’, mdapyoc ‘swift at the feet’, Gprtioc ‘dear to Ares, martial’, 
Kopv8a0Aog ‘swift/glittering as concerns the helmet’ (another adjective 
describing warriors) and OeogiKeAoc ‘god-like’. From a semantic point of 
view, these FCs further define the area of application of the adjectival 
heads. The presence of what looks like a dative plural in the FC of € 
Tyeoip@pos is consistent with the supposition that the compound derives 
from a syntactic phrase, from which it inherits the case governed by the 
adjective ppmpoc ‘fool’ 143 

A similar syntactic interpretation is likely to apply to all the other 
examples in which the FC can be seen to carry out the function of dative of 
limitation or accusative of respect in the underlying syntactic phrases. dpnt 
@iroc, Kopv8ar0Aog and BeoeiKeAoc all manifest a degree of interference 
from syntactic phrases, be it the presence of an inflected FC (pniguoc), 
the odd semantics (kopv8a10A0¢ works better if we understand it to mean 
‘glittering/colourful at the helmet’, with the FC carrying out the function of 
an old accusative of respect, rather than ‘moving the helmet quickly’, as in 
LSJ);144 or the presence of similar syntagms in the Homeric poems 
(8e0eikeAoc, which in two cases refers to Achilles, has a parallel in the 
frequent line-end vocative Oeoic Emeiked’ AyiAAeD ‘o Achilles, similar to 
the gods’). As for moéapyoc, which is often discussed as the typical 
‘reversed bahuvrihi’ (i.e., a left-oriented bahuvrihi), it may may well derive 
from the phrase 108’ Cpydc, in which the adjective is restricted by the 
accusative of respect mo5a (see the fuller discussion in section 4.6.1 


concerning the development of adjectival determinative compounds in 
Greek). 

Other types of evidence can serve to support the hypothesis that the 
compounding of adjectives with substantival modifiers was not a fully 
developed linguistic process in early Greek, a hypothesis which is 
consistent with the fact that the Homeric nucleus of this compound type 
seems to have a pronounced syntactic origin.145 The first piece of evidence 
is the continuing lack of substantival modifiers in the compounded 
adjectives attested in later Greek: the modifiers of compounded adjectives 
continue to be prepositions or other adjectives used adverbially (the [P 
Al]aand [A A], types described above). Among these adjectival modifiers, 
some of the most common are mav-, OAlyo-, LEyaAo-, ptKpo- and AKpo-, i.e. 
spatial modifications which express degrees along the scale of the meaning 
conveyed by the adjective. Modifiers which specify the adjectival head 
more accurately, for instance by expressing the area to which it is limited 
(as in the English examples skin-tight, garden-fresh and care-free), are still 
the exception in Classical and post-Classical Greek. When they do occur, 
they all tend to modify adjectives which express abstract qualities, such as 
friendship and love (e.g. moiddpiroc ‘loving children’), folly (e.g. 
Taotpipapyoc ‘mad for the stomach, gluttonous’ in Pindar and Aopipapyoc 
‘mad for/with the spear’ in Aeschylus) and value (e.g. d5ovAomdvnpos ‘bad 
like a slave’s’, qualifying a fig of low quality in Teleclides). 

There may be a degree of convergence here with the typological model 
developed by Dixon (1982), which divides adjectives into the universal 
semantic categories of Dimension, Physical Property, Colour, Human 
Propensity (e.g. happy), Age, Value (e.g. good) and Speed.14s In English, no 
members of the classes Dimension, Colour, Age and Speed seem to take the 
prefix un- (that is, they cannot be negated by means of a compound 
form).147 These categories typically express semantic opposition through 
antonymic pairs: the opposite of large is not **unlarge but another word, 
e.g. small. By contrast, Value and Human Propensity allow a great number 
of un- constructions. This can be attributed to the fact that these adjectival 
categories have less clear-cut semantics, so that the opposite of a word is 
not always appropriately expressed by another. Antonymic pairs are found 
for some basic meanings (e.g. good and bad, as opposed to **ungood), but 
polite is negated by both rude and impolite, demonstrating that polite and 
rude are not perceived to be the exact opposite of each other, as bad and 
good are. 

Dixon is not concerned with compounded adjectives in particular, but it 
is interesting to note that in English it seems to be possible for all his 


categories to be compounded with another noun: see _ mile-long 
(Dimension), skin-tight and garden-fresh (Physical Property), red-brown 
(Colour), care-free (Human Propensity), weeks-old (Age), snail-slow 
(Speed).148 However, adjectives conveying fundamental attributes, 
particularly in the Value class (good, bad, proper), are usually not 
compounded, and many which indicate abstract qualities (Human 
Propensity) are likewise rarely compounded with modifying nouns (see e.g. 
jealous, kind, clever, generous, happy, cruel). 

The Greek restriction on the development of a productive class of 
endocentric [N A], compounds most likely constitutes proof that the trend 
towards endocentricity was not fully developed in Greek. The fact that the 
few compounded adjectives of this type belong to the class identifying 
abstract qualities may indicate that the restriction was breached in the case 
of adjectives indicating non-physical qualities, perhaps because of their 
potential semantic blurriness. This is not the place to test this hypothesis 
thoroughly, but it may be worthwhile to undertake a comprehensive 
analysis of Greek compounded adjectives from the point of view of their 
semantic typology. 


4.7 Overview of the development of right-oriented endocentric 
determinative compounds in Greek 


The preceding outline of the categories of determinative compounds lays 
the ground for a number of concluding comments which need to be made 
before we can proceed to the analysis of other compound classes. On the 
whole, determinative compounds comprised the least common compound 
category in Mycenaean and Archaic Greek, but over the history of the 
language their number increased considerably.149 The paucity of 
determinatives in early Greek is seen as an inherited feature, and part of the 
late development of endocentricity in the IE familyiso 

However, it is important to remember that the documentation for early 
Greek is biased towards literary evidence. There is a greater tendency for 
the elevated language of poetry in particular to feature epithets, and these 
are by definition adjectives and usually exocentric compounds. In his 
investigation of the connection between compounding and literary style, G. 
Meyer (1923: 35) noted that determinative compounds were distinctive of 
the ‘descriptive’ style, typical of prose and less heightened parts of poetry. 
An investigation of determinative compounds occurring in Archaic and 
Classical inscriptions shows that this type becomes increasingly common 
over the first centuries of the history of Greek, acquiring a role that cannot 


be appreciated solely from the study of Archaic poetic language.isi The 
development of determinative compounds observed in post-Classical Greek 
therefore has its roots in earlier stages of the language and should not be 
seen as a sudden blooming. 

Moreover, if the notion of endocentricity is extended to a large portion 
of V2 compounds, then it emerges that the oldest stages of Greek already 
possessed a large number of endocentric types: V2 agent nouns are 
particularly common in Mycenaean Greek (see sections 6.3.2 and 6.4.1). 
The Classical Greek compound system is therefore endocentric to a far 
greater extent than usually acknowledged in classic accounts of AG 
compounding. The only endocentric category which remains limited is that 
comprised of [N A], determinative compounds, and this is the result of 
what seems to have been a restriction on substantival modifiers of 
adjectives, a characteristic which contrasts with freer situations such as that 
represented by Modern English. The Greek evidence, paired with the data 
from other ancient IE languages, may well prove that the compounding of 
adjectives was a later addition in IE as a whole, but this obviously needs 
further investigationis2 

The factors influencing the increase of determinative compounds in AG 
have not been investigated in a systematic fashion. However, certain 
suggestions raised in the works of scholars who have tackled various 
classes of endocentric compounds in IE offer a promising starting point for 
further analysis. Frisk, discussing [A N]y determinative compounds 
(AxpomoAtc, TAvKUpaAov), compares them to the common Sanskrit type in 
which an adjectival modifier is compounded with a verbal SC, e.g. puirva- 
gatvan- ‘going to meet’ (in which the FC purva- is an adjective meaning 
‘previous’).153 Frisk does not take this point further, but the implication 
may be that V2 compounds exerted an influence on the formation of 
determinative compounds, which were rare in Vedic. 

This intuition is more explicitly developed by Risch, who notes that 
some AG adjectival determinatives have the meaning of a participle and 
may have been influenced by V2 compounds.is4 Similarly, Risch ascribes 
the rise of determinative compounds in "n- (e.g. Apiovoc ‘mule’) to the 
influence, at the PIE stage, of compounded participles, a type later 
represented by e.g. Skt. sami-cita- ‘half-piled’. According to this model, 
therefore, FCs compounded with verbal SCs were extended to nominal 
SCs: a case in point is the spread of the negative prefix d- from V2 
compounds such as &eAmtoc ‘unexpected’ or &@vgé ‘unyoked’ to adjectival 
determinatives such as CpeiAtyoc ‘implacable’ vs. peidiyog ‘kind’. Note that 
CipteiAtyoc is the nominal variant of the verbal passive adjective QpeiAwKtoc 


‘unsoftened’ (from peiAiooa ‘to soften’). Determinative compounds drew 
extensively on other compound categories as well. As Risch (1944: 37-38) 
notes, the spread of the negative prefix d- to substantival determinatives 
resulted from the semantic reanalysis of some bahuvrihis, leading to the 
reinterpretation of &&evoc ‘having no guests’ (Hes. Op. 715) and &@idoc 
‘having no friends’ (Soph. Phil. 1018) as endocentric formations meaning 
‘inhospitable’ (Eur.) and ‘unfriendly’ (Aesch.) respectively. The combined 
influence of V2 and possessive compounds therefore gave rise to a whole 
range of non-verbal negative adjectives in Classical and post-Classical 
Greek.i5s In general, many substantival and adjectival determinatives have 
FCs which were earlier used in other categories of compounds, and many 
subtypes develop out of the reanalysis of older classes: as we have seen, the 
V1 compound dpyiepevs changes its meaning from ‘person who commands 
the priests’ to ‘chief-priest’ (determinative structure), while the 
prepositional determinative D@nvioxos ‘(sous-) charioteer’ may originally 
have had a prepositional exocentric structure, indicating ‘someone who is 
under the charioteer’. 


5 Right-oriented exocentric determinative compounds 
(bahuvrihis) 


Bahuvrihis are determinative compounds in which a noun, an adjective, a 
preposition, or a prefix (A-, 5vc-) modifies a substantival SC; they always 
refer to an external entity, and their function is to indicate the 
characteristics possessed by that entity. The term ‘bahuvrihi’ derives from 
the Sanskrit grammatical tradition: since it identifies someone or something 
which ‘has much rice’, it has become a common label for possessive 
compounds. ‘Bahuvrihi’ should therefore always be used to mean 
‘possessive’ rather than—as is not infrequently the case in modern accounts 
of compounding—‘exocentric’ in general.ise It should also not be used to 
refer to V1 or prepositional compounds, both of which are exocentric 
categories but do not express a possessive notion. 

Greek and Sanskrit make extensive use of this inherited pattern, which 
seems to have become marginalized in modern IE languages: while the 
rarity of bahuvrihis in Romance perhaps conforms to the overall restriction 
on compounding in this branch, the small numbers in English, German and 
Irish are more striking.is7 In general, in all these languages bahuvrihis 
mostly survive as denominations (PNs, surnames, nicknames, toponyms), a 
tendency manifested also by MG (see section 5.3)158 


5.1 Structure, suffixes and accent 


The classic handbook example of a Greek bahuvrihi is the Homeric epithet 
of Dawn PoSoSaxtuaoc ‘having rosy fingers’: the FC derives from Posov 
‘rose’ and modifies the SC AdxtvdAog ‘finger’ by indicating its physical 
characteristics (arguably a rosy colour and softness). The compound is 
determinative, but it does not indicate a type of finger: its reference point 
(in this case Dawn) lies outside the constituents. PoSodaxtvAoc is therefore 
an exocentric compound whose adjectival function is conveyed by the 
suffix -oc (masc./fem.), -ov (neut.). The adjectival status of Poso0daxtvAoc is 
ambiguous in that the adjective foSoSaxtuvAoc is identical to the simple 
noun AdktvdAoc, so that the adjectival function is not immediately 
identifiable on formal grounds. The adjectival nature of PoSoééxtvAoc 
emerges, however, once we consider that the masculine form is also used to 
modify nouns of feminine gender, as in the Homeric formula foSo0ééxtuAoc 
‘Has ‘rosy-fingered Dawn’, where ‘Hac is a feminine noun. In other 
bahuvrihis the adjectival suffix attached to the SC is more transparent. 
Consider for instance moAvavépoc ‘of many men, full of men’ and 
Clyplo@wvoc ‘with rough voice’: the SCs -avépoc and -ga@vocg derive from 
the stems Gvdp- of Gviip ‘man’ and gawv- of ga@vy ‘voice’ respectively, to 
both of which the adjectival suffix -og is attached. 

The modification of the substantival SC through an adjectival suffix is 
therefore the first marker of Greek bahuvrihis.159 From a morphological 
point of view, the suffix signals that the SC has changed morphological 
class.1s0 -o¢ is the most common suffix in SCs derived from first- and 
second-declension stems, but it is also found with a variety of consonantal 
third-declension stems (as e.g. in peAdvudpoc ‘having black water’ vs. 0 
Awp ‘water’ or Gmvpoc ‘without fire’ vs. mUp ‘fire’). Another common 
suffix is -ec- (-n¢ in the nom. sg. masc./fem.), which serves to derive 
adjectives from s-stem nouns, as in moAvavOnc ‘with many flowers’.161 
Other third-declension stems may be left unaltered, e.g. AeUKaoTIg ‘with a 
white shield’ (< Qomic ‘shield’) and yaAkeo8@pné ‘with brazen corslet’ (< 
Bapné ‘corslet’). 

The second marker of Greek bahuvrihis is their tendency to bear the 
accent on the FC.16e2 Among the examples just quoted, moAvavépos, 
Ayplogavoc, pEAdvudpoc, &rtupoc and AevKaomc comply with this rule, but 
moAvavOl|c, xaAKkeoB@pné and the paradigm itself PoSoSdxtvAoc do not. In 
the case of yadkeo8apné and foSoSdxtvaoc, this is because of the Greek 
‘three-syllable rule’: the accent cannot go beyond the antepenultimate 
syllable and so PoSoSdxKtuAoc cannot be accented **PosdéaxtvAoc. The 


antepenult may be accented if the last syllable is short (as in P 
od05axKtvAoc), but the accent must fall on the penultimate if the last 
syllable is long: this is the case for yaAkeo8wpné, which could not be 
accented **yaAked8mpné.In moAvavOrc, on the other hand, the typical 
bahuvrihi accentuation is overridden by the rule governing so-called 
‘Caland compounds’, which seem to have been prototypically accented on 
the SCi63 


5.2. The relationship between bahuvrihis and determinative 
compounds 


The recognition that accentuation of the FC is typical of bahuvrihis has led 
scholars to assign other compound categories which display this feature to 
the bahuvrihi class. For instance, passive V2 compounds with an o-grade 
stem in the SC (Opeoitpogoc ‘reared on mountains’, see section 6.3.1) are 
commonly interpreted as deriving from reanalysed bahuvrihis. This 
development would involve a first stage in which a possessive compound is 
formed with a nomen rei actae (in this case, tpogr ‘nourishment > 
Opeoitpogoc ‘having his nourishment on mountains’) followed by a second 
stage in which the formal identity between the mutated SC -tpogoc and the 
SC of agentive verbal compounds (koupotpo@os ‘rearing children’) causes 
the compound to be semantically reinterpreted as ‘reared on mountains’. 
The accent on the FC, which is the marker of these passive compounds and 
sets them apart from the active variety, would thus be inherited from the old 
bahuvrihi pattern. 

Similarly, V2 compounds such as moAéyapyoc ‘war-lord’ have been 
interpreted as former bahuvrihis containing a verbal noun (in this case, 
Apx¥| ‘power’), later reanalysed as a nomen agentis.i64 Certainly, the group 
of compounds with an agentive SC is too vast to justify the conclusion that 
they all arose from possessive structures, but a bahuvrihi origin would help 
to explain a number of problematic issues concerning the Greek agent 
nouns and their compounds (see section 6.3.1). J. Schindler proposed a 
similar explanation to account for the structure of the Greek V1 compounds 
such as tepwipBpotoc; they derive, in his view, from possessive compounds 
containing nomina actionis in -cic (tépwic ‘delight’) in the FC (on this 
hypothesis, which the present study rejects, see Chapter 4, section 4.3.1). 

The relationship between bahuvrihis and endocentric determinative 
compounds too has long been debated by scholars. Some accounts take 
bahuvrihis to be typical of the oldest stages of PIE, in which inflections had 
not yet been developed.ics More recently, the supposed antiquity of 


bahuvrihis has been adduced in support of the theory that endocentricity 
was a later development in PIE and the IE languages.ics The high 
proportion of bahuvrihis in the oldest linguistic layers of Greek and Vedic 
may be considered evidence in favour of this view. However, the caveat 
expressed above apropos of the paucity of determinative compounds in 
early Greek is also relevant to this question, since most of the early 
documentation is heavily biased towards highly formulaic poetic language 
abounding in epithets. Even the bureaucratic language of the Linear B 
tablets is not particularly useful for assessing the antiquity of bahuvrihis, 
because most of the compounds in question are names, a category in which 
bahuvrihis are highly prevalent: out of ca. 150 bahuvrihis included in 
Waanders (2008: 49-63), at least 112 are onomastic.167 If we had extensive 
prose passages, our perception of the preponderance of bahuvrihis might 
well change, but in the present state we should be careful not to draw firm 
conclusions from the ancient evidence in its present state. 

Among those scholars who refuse to analyse the relationship between 
bahuvrihis and determinative compounds in chronological terms, K. 
Brugmann holds a position of authority. In a 1906 article Brugmann 
devoted a few influential pages to the issue of exocentricity, and the view 
he expounded was that bahuvrihis are, quite simply, substantives 
transformed into adjectives: in other terms, they are determinative 
compounds used in an exocentric manner.ics At the same time, Brugmann 
was careful not to infer from this that determinative compounds as a group 
preceded bahuvrihis: in the second edition of the Grundriss he stated that 
bahuvrihis and determinative compounds simply went back to the same 
stage of PIE.169 This is certainly the most sensible way of looking at the 
matter. Bahuvrihis and determinatives need not have arisen at different 
chronological stages: they have the same basic structure, but opposing 
reference points and functions. The fact that bahuvrihis are numerically 
more frequent in the oldest written stages of IE can mostly be ascribed to 
the nature of the documentation in our possession. 


5.3 Types and productivity of bahuvrihis 
The bahuvrihi type remains a familiar pattern throughout the history of AG. 


Each of its subtypes can be illustrated with examples drawn from 
Mycenaean and Homeric Greek: 


[N N]q type 


ke-ro-ke-re-we-o,possibly the genitive singular of the PN /khéro-klewés/ 
‘whose fame is in the hands, famous for his hands’ is a perfect parallel of 
historical names such as matpoKAlc ‘having fame from the father’. In both 
Mycenaean and Homeric Greek, however, bahuvrihis with clearly 
substantival FCs are rare (but see the caveats in section 5.4). 


[A N]a type 


The PN o-ku-na-wo/dku-nawos/having fast ships’ displays the same FC as 
the Homeric epithet Wkimtepoc ‘having fast wings’. As noted, adjectival 
FCs are more common than substantival ones. 


[P NJ, type 


a-pi-do-ra /Amp*i-dora/who has gifts all around her’ is one of the clearest 
bahuvrihi PNs of Mycenaean. This prepositional type is well-attested in 
Homer, with forms such as Um0-ppnvocg ‘with a lamb under it’. There is 
frequently an overlap with other classes of compounds which have 
prepositional FCs, and this involves a shift in meaning (and thus in 
compound category). For instance, the morphology of the SC suggests that 
TMEPUKQAANS was originally a bahuvrihi of K&AAoc ‘beauty’ meaning ‘having 
beauty all around’, but it soon came to be understood as a prefixed 
adjective meaning ‘very beautiful’. Similarly, Gp@iaAoc started off as a 
bahuvrihi (‘having the sea all around it’) but could be reinterpreted as a 
prepositional compound, ‘which is by the sea’, with Gy@i- governing the 
SC170 


[Prefix N], type 


Some of the most productive types of bahuvrihi contain the prefixes d- and 
Auc-. The first is already commonly found in Mycenaean, with forms such 
as a-ko-to-no /a-ktoinos/ ‘without land’ and a-ka-ra-no /a-kranos/‘without 
head’. The prefix Auc- does not seem to be attested in the extant Linear B 
tablets, but the Homeric poems contain up to ten different bahuvrihis with 
this FC, among them AvoxéAaédos ‘having a bad noise, ill-sounding’ and 
Avokael)¢ ‘having a bad reputation, inglorious’. 


[Num N], type 


In the Sanskrit tradition, bahuvrihis with a numerical FC receive the name 
dvigu. The type is already well-attested in Mycenaean, with to-pe-za= 


tpaneca [four foot] ‘table’, ti-ri-po-de(dat.) = tpinous ‘tripod’, qe-to-ro-we 
/kwetr-Owes/ (neut. sg.) ‘with four handles’ (qualifying a vase). In 
alphabetic Greek, compounds with a numerical FC often indicate weights 
and measures: Ai@BoAov ‘coin of two obols’ (< ‘containing two obols’), 
didpaxpov ‘coin of two drachms’, &katoéunedoc ‘a hundred feet long’. 
Among such cases, forms with the bound FC n- (which derives from the 
root of the numeral *sem- ‘one’) are numerous: e.g. Mpidpaypov ‘half- 
drachma’, /yobyktov ‘half ounce’, etc. Semantically, these forms often 
overlap with determinative compounds (section 4.5). 

Although there exist several studies of the language of individual 
authors, we lack at present an overview of the development of the bahuvrihi 
class in Greek and, in particular, of its productivity at later stages of the 
language.i71 The number of bahuvrihis in MG seems to have decreased: 
apart from those surviving or resurrected from AG, some have their origin 
in dialectal varieties, most notably Cypriot, Cretan and other southern 
dialects. The examples from these varieties quoted by Ralli (2013: 112- 
113) tend to be expressions denoting individuals by way of their physical 
properties, and may demonstrate that MG, like other modern European 
languages, mostly exploits the bahuvrihi type for onomastic purposes (see 
5.4 below). A full diachronic study of bahuvrihis throughout the history of 
the language remains a desideratum. 


5.4 Metaphorical function of the FC 


In Greek, primary adjectives like Wxvc or AeuK6c ‘white’ are less numerous 
than secondary adjectives, which are derived from nominal stems: for 
instance, olf Unt-10¢ ‘Egyptian’ (< alfuntoc ‘Egypt’), KpoK6-eic ‘saffron- 
coloured’ (< Kpoxoc ‘saffron’), ypbc-eoc ‘golden’ (< xypuodc ‘gold’). Since 
Greek tends to avoid suffixed forms as compound constituents, it is usually 
impossible to distinguish between an adjective and the noun from which it 
derives when these are used in compounding: in offvnto-Ieviic ‘of 
Egyptian race’, KpoKo-memAoc ‘with saffron-coloured robe’ and ypvoo- 
mtepog ‘with golden wings’ the FCs always contains a bare stem.172 
Because of this formal ambiguity, the structural classification and 
semantics of these compounds is often a matter of interpretation: we may 
understand KpokortemAoc to mean ‘with a robe coloured with saffron’ (thus 
taking the FC to be a noun in instrumental function) or ‘with a saffron- 
coloured robe’ (thus taking the FC to be the adjective Kpoxoetc). The 
impossibility of drawing a formal distinction between FCs from nouns and 
those from secondary adjectives therefore provide grounds for caution in 


drawing statistical conclusions concerning bahuvrihis with substantival 
FCs. 

In semantic terms, bahuvrihis display an overwhelming tendency to 
employ secondary adjectives (or the nouns from which they derive) in a 
metaphorical fashion.173 PoSoSdxtvAoc literally means ‘with fingers of 
roses’: its FC does not materially indicate that Eos’ fingers are roses, but 
metaphorically conveys the idea that they have the same quality (colour, 
softness, freshness...) as roses. Following Schindler (1986), we may say 
that PoSoSdxtvA0c compounds express the notion ‘X (Eos) has B (fingers) 
like the quality of A (roses)’. Other bahuvrihis, such as kvvamng ‘having 
the eyes of a dog’, fulfil a different function, namely ‘X has B (eyes) like 
that of A (dog)’.174 In both cases, the FCs convey an idea that works as an 
apposition of the SC by operating on a metaphorical level. 

The Homeric compounds collected in Risch (1974: 183-184) suggest 
that bahuvrihis with a clearly attributive relationship between the 
constituents (e.g. ypuodopoc ‘with a golden sword’) were more common. 
Metaphorical FCs, by contrast, seem to have been more limited in the first 
samples of recorded Greek record and to have been confined to epithets and 
PNs. Of the very few Mycenaean compounds with a substantival FC, none 
has a metaphorical function: we may surmise that the type was either not 
yet developed or was associated with a kind of language which the 
administrative character of the Linear B tablets does not represent well. 

Adjectival FCs comprise the majority of bahuvrihis attested in the West 
European languages, while the number of substantival FCs is far more 
limited. Judging from the material collected in Last (1925), almost all of 
these rare substantival FCs have a metaphorical function and indicate 
physical qualities similar to those of a material (e.g. the bird-names silk-tail 
and Seidenschwanz), a concrete object (e.g. pot-belly) or animal (e.g. 
Swineshead). All these forms are onomastic, being used as animal names, 
surnames, nicknames or toponyms: a clear specialization of such exocentric 
compounds is therefore in evidence, a fact that ties in well with their low 
productivity in modern Germanic languages.17s The onomastic 
specialization of metaphorical bahuvrihis is also observable in a few Old 
Irish PNs, although the type as a whole is rare: examples include coinchenn 
[dog head], milbél [honey mouth], mordraige (genitive of a name meaning 
[blood mind] > ‘stupid’), 6rainech [gold face], tarbainech [bull face].176 As 
concerns Romance, bahuvrihis with a substantival FC are rare and often 
represent crystallized expressions used in onomastics.177 The evidence from 
these European languages ties in well with the fact that in Homeric Greek 
metaphorical bahuvrihis are usually epithets, ie. forms which are by nature 


very close to onomastics. What emerges, then, is a picture of bahuvrihis as 
part of that interchange between the poetic lexicon and onomastics which is 
also observable in relation to other AG compound categories, such as V1 
compounds (see section 8). 


6 V2 compounds 


Compounds containing a SC derived from a verbal root, a verbal stem, a 
verbal noun or a participle are the most common class in Greek 
compounding. The means of creating such V2 compounds is an inherited 
feature of the language, but the development of this class in Greek reaches 
a level of sophistication which can only be compared to that of Sanskrit. In 
this respect, Greek is both similar to and different from English. Like 
English, Greek develops right-oriented V2 compounds extensively, but 
while in English the V2 class is morphologically limited to the common 
types of synthetics in -er and -ing (which encompass several semantic 
classes), in Greek the number of individual subtypes—each attaining a 
substantial level of productivity—is much higher and involves all kinds of 
verbal nouns and adjectives, as well as participlesi7s 


The next sections provide an introductory and necessarily cursory 
description of the subtypes of V2 compounds, and from this we will be able 
to move on to a consideration of several questions concerning their 
structure and productivity. This background knowledge will be useful for 
the study of the other type of verbal compounds developed by AG, those 
with a verbal FC. For the sake of convenience, the right-oriented subtypes 
are grouped according to whether their verbal constituent tends to be a 
bound form or not. This subdivision is to some extent a simplistic one, in 
that there exist individual compounds of the first group (with bound SCs) 
which have attested simplicia, while in the second group there are well- 
known exceptions such as the large classes of compounds in -ovpy6c and - 
mo.dc, which do not correspond to simplicia. However, the subdivision is a 
useful means of highlighting the fact that in Greek the overwhelming 
tendency is to develop and increase types which correspond to verbal 
simplicia. Greek thus moves away from the kind of stem compounding 
which is reconstructed for PIE and develops a large class of endocentric 
compounds in which the head corresponds to a nominal or verbal simplex, 
while at the same marginalizing the inherited bound types. 


6.1 Bound SCs: root compounds 


Bound forms are linguistic elements which only occur as part of other 
words. In compounding, this is often the case with verbal stems which, 
modified by suffixes or linking elements, appear as compound constituents 
(both in second and first position) but which are not attested in the language 
as independent words. In right-oriented root compounds, the SC is a verbal 
noun formed without overt suffixes. The typical example of this type is the 
noun BounAné [ox strike] ‘ox-goad’: its SC -mAN~— (< mAnT-: -¢ marks the 
nom. sg.) contains the root which in Greek creates the present mAfoow ‘to 
hit’. As with the majority of such verbal root nouns, -mANé is never attested 
as a simplex. The lack of a derivational suffix marks the antiquity of this 
compound type, which survives in the IE languages of ancient attestation 
(among them Sanskrit and Latin, with forms such as havir-dd- ‘eating 
offerings’ and prin-cépslit. ‘taking the first place’) but overall tends to be 
lost or refashioned into more productive types; an exception is Sanskrit, 
where the type is extremely productivei7s 

The rarity of root compounds in Greek must be due to the fact that they 
have three disadvantages. The first is that their SC is almost never attested 
as an independent noun: half of the existing simplicia are found in ancient 


grammatical works only and seem to represent learned back-formations that 
probably never existed in the spoken language.iso The second disadvantage 
is their inflection. The verbal roots employed in these compounds end in a 
variety of consonants and vowels and the compounds follow the third 
declension: the lack of a single suffix possessed by all of them makes root 
compounds difficult to pigeonhole as a well-defined inflectional type. On a 
semantic level, the lack of a suffix endowed with a clear-cut function 
constitutes another disadvantage: root compounds do not have fixed 
semantics, but range from an active-transitive meaning (BounANé) to 
active-intransitive and even passive semantics (mapoBAow ‘looking 
askance’, 6i@ug ‘double-yoked’), a flexibility which can be manifested even 
by one and the same word (e.g. @yva@c meaning both ‘not knowing’ and 
‘not known’). In terms of grammatical category too these compounds are 
ambiguous, insofar as they are often used as adjectives, but again the 
difference between an adjectival or substantival usage is not marked by any 
suffix: for example, the adjective kopv@aig ‘shaking the helmet’ in II. 
22.132 (KopvOdiki moAgwiotfl ‘warrior shaking the helmet’) is not 
characterized by an adjectival suffix. 

These difficulties may account for the fact that already in Archaic 
Greek a low number of root compounds are attested: Risch (1974: 196) 
counts thirty- one different compounds in the Homeric poems, which, in 
proportional terms, amount to a far smaller number than the nine hundred 
individual forms counted by Scarlata (1999) for Vedic. These Homeric 
compounds, moreover, derive from a limited number of roots which does 
not increase over time: for the most part, they are relics, sometimes 
fossilized as instrument nouns (e.g. xépviW, which has a precedent in 
Mycenaean ke-ni-qa ‘hand-washer’), sometimes confined to poetic 
languageis1 

This lack of a suffix does not apply to roots ending in a vowel. Here, 
probably to aid the transition from the vocalic root to the third-declension 
endings, the affix -t- is added after the final vowel of the root, e.g. GBAN¢, - 
toc ‘not thrown’ from the stem BAn- of BoAAw, or Ayvac, -toc from the 
stem I'va- of [tyv@oka. This -t- affix, which must reach as far back as PIE 
since it is also attested in Sanskrit, Avestan and Latin (sacer-dos < *sacer- 
do-t-s), does not convey any morpho- semantic function. Such -t-enlarged 
root compounds were probably the starting point for one of the most 
important innovations in Greek word formation, the development of the 
category of agentive compounds and nouns in -tds (section 6.4.1). Apart 
from compounds in -BAr\c, which exhibit some productivity, these, -t- 
enlarged root compounds are residual in Classical Greek and are 


refashioned, where possible, into new compounds in -tas or replaced with 
other agentive types, all of which have the advantage of a more transparent 
[N N] structure. As for the hypothesis that -t-enlarged root compounds are 
also behind the FCs of V1 compounds, see Chapter 3, section 6, and 
Chapter 4, section 4.3.1. 


6.2 Bound SCs: compounds in -\)c 


Another type of bound compound deriving directly from verbal roots is that 
of V2 adjectives in -f\¢ such as Tvvaipavis ‘mad for women’, which shares 
the é-suffix with the stative (later passive) aorist Eydvnv ‘to be mad’.182 
The origin of these verbal compounds is not transparent, but a plausible 
hypothesis is that two originally distinct types merged together to create a 
highly productive class of V2 compounds. The first of these original types 
was based on -1- aorists; the second came about when ‘Caland’ bahuvrihis 
derived from s-stem nouns (e.g. Sioyevi[c ‘having his origin in Zeus’ < 
Tévoc ‘kin’) were reinterpreted as V2 compounds (‘born from Zeus’).183 
Such a reinterpretation made it possible to derive compounds from virtually 
any verbal stem, regardless of the existence of an -n- aorist. 

V2 compounds in -\¢ have SCs which are almost always bound forms: 
the few simplicia in -fc are clearly back-formations.iss These compounds 
cover a well-defined semantic spectrum, which ranges from the expression 
of intransitivity and passivity to the less common expression of transitivity: 
one possibility is that they were initially created to provide Greek with a 
class characterized by clear intransitive semantics, but which could also 
express the range of nuances encompassing passive and intransitive, thus 
differing both from adjectives in -tog (which are mostly passive) and from 
other types of V2 compounds (which are mostly active-transitive).1ss Since, 
however, a few V2 compounds in -f\¢ are also used with active semantics 
and might therefore seem to be in competition with other agentive types 
(most notably V1 compounds), a detailed study of their productivity vis-a- 
vis other verbal classes is provided in Chapter 6, section 4. 


6.3 Unbound SCs: agentive adjectives and nouns in -oc 


These are compounds with an active or passive meaning whose SC derives 
from a verbal root and displays the suffix -oc: the paradigmatic examples 
for the active type are Kovpotpogosg ‘children-rearing’ (an adjective used as 
an epithet of lands and cities) and ctp&tapxoc ‘army-leader’ (a noun), 
whereas the passive type is exemplified by Opecitpowoc ‘reared on 


mountains’, already mentioned in section 5.2. An investigation of the huge 
productivity of -oc compounds, a type which is still active in MG, and of 
the evolving semantics of many individual forms, is well beyond the scope 
of the present volume and indeed would require a monograph of its own. 
The next sections focus instead on some areas which are relevant for the 
investigation of the development of V1 compounds within the Greek 
compound system: the origin of -oc compounds (section 6.3.1); their 
development into an endocentric [N N] structure and interaction with 
agentive compounds in -tnc¢ (section 6.3.2); and their morphological 
characteristics, particularly as concerns the shape of the verbal roots from 
which they derive (section 6.3.3). Our investigation of these issues will 
provide the necessary background for the full investigation of Greek V1 
compounds undertaken in this book, since -og compounds are the most 
significant rival to V1 compounds, in terms both of semantics (both classes 
are agentive) and of usage (both classes create compounds which can be 
used as adjectives). 


6.3.1 Hypotheses on the PIE origin of -oc compounds 


Nouns in -oc are very common in Greek. Simple and compounded agent 

nouns make up a very large proportion of them, and can be subdivided into 

two classes: 

1. Nouns in the o-grade from ablauting verbal roots, e.g. Tpo@dc 
‘nurturer, nurse’ < Tp€@o ‘to nourish’1s6 

2. Nouns from verbal roots which display no ablaut in Greek, e.g. 
dipx0c ‘commander’ < d&pyw ‘command’is7 


In parallel to these agent nouns in -6c, the same verbal roots often 
produce simple and compounded nomina actionis (expressing a 
verbal action) or nomina rei actae (expressing the result of a verbal 
action) in -o¢ such as @ovoc ‘murder’. In AG, these are 
distinguished from the corresponding agentive nouns by the 
position of the accent, as can be seen in the opposition between the 
agent noun @ovoc ‘murderer’ and the nomen actionispOvoc ‘murder’. 
Another kind of formal differentiation between agent and action 
nouns is achieved through the feminine suffix -a (> Attic-Ionic -n) , 
as in the opposition between the agent noun dols0c ‘singer’ and the 
nomen rei actae(lo.sy ‘song’, or between the agent noun dpydc and 
the nomen actionisdpy | ‘power, ruling’iss 

This system is sufficiently clear for descriptive purposes, although the 


relationship between agent and action nouns is often confused, and the 
same applies to the relationship between simplicia and compounds.1is9 The 
SC of -oc compounds is often attested independently as a simplex, but this 
is by no means always the case. 

When we move to the diachronic level, a number of additional 
problems arise. The existence of agentive simplicia in -oscannot be proven 
beyond doubt, even though a tripartite system based on the opposition 
between agent nouns, action nouns and nomina rei actaecan be 
reconstructed for many IE languages.is0 Simplicia agent nouns in -osin 
particular appear most frequently in Greek, Sanskrit, Baltic and Slavic, but 
are rare in West IE191 

A second problem concerns the relation between agentive simplicia in - 
osand their compounded forms in the languages of most ancient attestation. 
In both Greek and Sanskrit, compound forms of this type are extremely 
numerous. However, in both languages the compound does not always 
correspond to a simplex, and this is particularly noticeable in Sanskrit. Both 
languages contain a substantial number of compounds that simply 
correspond to an action noun or a nomen rei actae (e.g. Skt. ap-savd- 
‘giving water’ vs. sava- ‘libation’ or tetyodoposg ‘building walls’ vs. 6dp0¢ 
‘house’).192 Discussions of these problems commonly assume that the 
original situation involved a system in which nouns accented on the root 
(Greek type @6voc) existed as simplicia, whereas the agent nouns accented 
on the last syllable (Greek type @ovdc) were originally used only in 
compounding.i93 Agentive simplicia were therefore derived from the 
compounds as back-formationsi94 

Accordingly, as already noted in section 5.1 a common theory for the 
origin of the AG agentive compounds in -og sees them as deriving from old 
bahuvrihis containing action nouns in the SC, later re-analysed as agentive 
compounds.is9s For example, the bahuvrihi Gydppooc ‘having a strong 
stream’, whose SC derives from the nomen rei actaePor} ‘stream’, could be 
interpreted as having the verbal meaning ‘strong-flowing’: as a 
consequence, the SC -(p)poog would be classed as an agent noun 
(‘someone/something that flows’).196 Similarly, as noted in section 5.1, the 
passive subtype exemplified by Opecitpomoc may be interpreted as 
deriving from possessive compounds with an action noun (tpogy 
‘nourishment’), both on semantic grounds (‘having his nourishment on 
mountains’) and on the basis of the accentuation. According to this 
scenario, the original bahuvrihi accentuation, which seems to survive in a 
few active forms including ctpatapyoc itself, was later lost in favour of a 
new pattern which placed the accent on the SC. Further proof for the 


bahuvrihi origin of -oc compounds may be the fact that they are often 
adjectives with two endings, a pattern which is typical of bahuvrihis. 

The next step in this series of analogical developments would have been 
the creation of agentive simplicia from the compounds. The newly created 
agent nouns in -ds were distinguished by the appearance of the accent on 
the last syllable, and this may have had the purpose of separating them 
from the barytone action nouns. In turn, the accent of the simpliciawould 
have influenced that of the compounds. In Sanskrit these compounds are 
usually accented on the last syllable, but in Greek this accentual pattern is 
perturbed by the intervention of ‘Wheeler’s Law’, according to which in 
oxytone dactylic words (e.g. **BovAngopos, cf. popdc “bearing’) the accent 
moves from the last to the penultimate syllable (hence the accentuation 
BovAn@opos).ix7 On the basis of analogy, this shift would also have 
extended to compounds that do not have a dactylic structure and whose 
accent might even go back as far as the antepenultimate syllable, such as 
Koupotpo@oc, though—as noted—compounds with accented FC are also 
attested. It is fair to remark, however, that this reconstructed scenario is 
highly hypothetical. The fact that agentive simplicia were created 
independently in various IE languages might be cited as evidence for the 
hypothesis that these were a very old type of nomina agentis and not back- 
formations from the compounds. 


6.3.2. Compounds in -oc and their simplicia: towards a [N N] structure? 


The stage of development evidenced by AG seems to have moved a 
considerable distance from the reconstructed original stage. Now many 
agentive compounds in -oc correspond to simplicia and this, crucially, 
allows them to be interpreted as [N N] compounds rather than [[N 
[VStem],;]n compounds.i9s The fact that these compounds can be used as 
adjectives is only an apparent complication, and it is sufficient to note both 
that verbal -og compounds are especially productive for the creation of 
titles referring to individuals, so that their interpretation as nouns is beyond 
doubt, and that their adjectival use arises in specific contexts: poetic 
language in particular favours the use of epithets and appositions. In 
Mycenaean, agentive compounds in -o¢ are usually substantives, and this is 
probably attributable to the fact that they are used to name individuals or 
professions (e.g. to-ko-so-wo-ko Aokso-worgos/ ‘bow-maker’). 

Most types have both adjectival and substantival usages, and these often 
alternate for the same form. Overall, the choice does not seem to be 
influenced by the presence or absence of a simplex: for instance, 
compounds in -mo1dg and -ovpyoc, for which a simplex is not attested, are 


mostly substantival. It is possible that the evolution of verbal -oc 
compounds towards a transparent [N N] structure was enhanced by their 
semantic similarities to agentive compounds in -tnc; these, unlike -oc 
compounds, are exclusively substantives and their [N N] structure is more 
self-evident. 

The type of agent compounds in -oc persists in standard MG, and in fact 
many of the SCs already attested in AG are preserved. Far from being 
learned resuscitations of AG words, these compounds are created and used 
productively, although it is also true that their productivity is lower than in 
AG.i99 From a synchronic point of view, many of these MG compounds 
appear to contain bound SCs, since they are not attested as independent 
words, and considerable attention has been devoted to identifying the 
nature of these SCs.200 Defining them as stems, Ralli (2013) classes the 
compounds as full members of the [N N] category.201 Her conclusion, like 
mine, is that -oc compounds are right-headed endocentric formations202 


6.3.3 On ablaut in the SC 


The bulk of -oc compounds and simplicia derives from ablauting CeC/CoC 
radical presents (tp€~@ : KOVpoTpO@oc). Some of these verbs may have 
been refashioned along different patterns in Greek: see for instance KAEnt@ 
‘to steal’ < *klep-je/o-, which replaces an old radical present (cf. Lat. clepo) 
but preserves the original ablaut distribution in the perfect kéxAoga, in the 
agent noun KAondéc and in the passive aorist ExAdnnv. The second 
substantial, though less numerous, group of -oc formations derives from 
Greek (C)¥C presents which keep this short vowel in the agent nouns: e.g. 
Xipya@ : Apxdc : ctptapxoc. This same type of agent noun also derives from 
roots which in Greek build zero-grade presents formed with infixes or 
suffixes: consider Adpvnpt (< *demhp-), the zero-grade of which is 
continued in the agent compounds of the Inmddayloc type. In cases such as L 
mmodapoc, therefore, the short vowel of the agent nouns arises through 
synchronic morphological patterns, which tend to replicate the vocalism of 
the present in deverbal formations. This tendency may also produce the 
opposite situation, namely agent nouns characterized by a long vowel. A 
case in point is the group of V2 compounds in -mnyodc/-n&T6c ‘fixing, 
putting together’, whose long vowel derives directly from the present 
myvupt ‘to fix’, a -vu-infix formation in the e-grade (< *peh,8-). 

With the help of these patterns Greek is able to forge an extremely 
flexible class of verbal nouns and compounds which can be used to express 
the full semantic range of the verbs, as can be observed in those derived 
from tpégw@ ‘to nurture’. Koupotpd@os ‘rearing children’ expresses active- 


transitive semantics, mpatotpo@os ‘first reared’ has a passive meaning, 
whereas a large number of other compounds—in which the FC is either 
prepositional or does not clearly express the agent of the passive action— 
oscillate between passive and active-intransitive semantics: Opecitpo@oc 
may mean ‘reared on mountains’ or ‘who dwells on mountains’, while 
cbvtpo@~oc may mean ‘reared with’ but also ‘living with’. In the course of 
this volume, we will particularly focus on active -og compounds, since they 
represent the main rival to V1 compounds (which invariably express active 
semantics). For the semantic roles expressed by -ocg compounds, see section 
6,9. 


6.4 Unbound SCs: agentive compounds in -tn¢ (and those in - 
TNp and -tawp) 


The other common class of agentive compounds displays SCs characterized 
by the suffix -tng¢ in the Attic-Ionic variety and -ti&¢ in all the other dialects: 
an example is kuvnyétns ‘huntsman’ (lit. ‘dog-leader’). Many of these 
compounds correspond to simplicia, for instance Wéty¢ ‘leader’. Both 
simpliciaand compounds are a Greek innovation of vast proportions whose 
origin is still disputed. The addition of this category enables Greek to create 
agentive compounds and nouns out of virtually any root, with the end result 
being an extremely flexible compound system. 

Simple agent nouns in -tnc exist alongside those in -tnp and -tap, 
which are an inherited category and are usually restricted to simplicia: their 
extension to compounds (e.g. mavédapatwp ‘all-taming’ < Adpvnpi ‘to 
tame’ and pndAoBotrp ‘shepherd’ < Bdox@ ‘to tend’) was probably 
triggered by analogy with compounds in -tn¢.203 The next sections focus on 
two issues: the hypotheses put forward for the origin of -tng compounds 
(6.4.1), and the development of these forms within the Greek compound 
system in relation to the type of verbs from which they derive (6.4.2). 


6.4.1 The rise of -tn¢ forms 


We owe to Ernst Fraenkel the first systematic attempt at an explanation of 
the rise of the -tnc suffix.204 In his opinion, -tds is the result of a conflation 
of the -t- element, employed in the Sanskrit and Greek root compounds 
described in section 6.1, and the -Gvowel, characteristic of root compounds 
ending in -sta- (< *stehg- ‘stay’).205 According to this explanation, -taswas 
generalized to avoid confusion in the declension of a large number of root 
compounds. On the basis of root compounds which displayed the -t- suffix 
and were provided with the enlargement -d-, the sequence -t-d- was 


perceived as a suffix and was exported to other compounds of verbal origin, 
thus creating a new category206 

Fraenkel also argued that in response to the same need for clarity, -tas 
soon spread from compounds to simplicia.207 The creation of simplicia was 
also possible because of the existence of nominal simplicia in -tas like 
moAitns. These could often be interpreted as deriving from both a verb and 
a noun (e.g. 8@pnktijs ‘one armed with a corslet’ vs. 8@pné ‘corslet’ or 
8@pfoow ‘to arm with a corslet’), so that the suffix also became productive 
in verbal simplicia for which no compound existed. This account of the 
events that led to the constitution of a coherent system of forms in -tds is 
generally accepted20s 

The main challenge to Fraenkel’s theory has come from Leukart (1994). 
On the basis of the Mycenaean evidence (which was not available to 
Fraenkel), Leukart rejects the idea that -tas is the result of a conflation 
between root compounds in -t- and those in -a-. Leukart’s principal 
criticism is that verbal nouns in -tas display semantic and structural 
characteristics that are very different from those typical of root compounds: 
while root compounds are mostly adjectives that can refer to any person or 
thing and can acquire either an active or a passive meaning, nouns in -tas 
are masculine (active) agent nouns.209 In his search for a more plausible 
model, Leukart identifies simplicia in -as of the type /Kréta-s/ ‘the one 
from Crete’ (< kpti&c, Myc. PN ke-re-ta-o, gen.) and /Oreh-as/ ‘the one 
from the mountains’ (Myc. PN o-re-az) as the starting point for -tas 
nouns.210 Originally, these simplicia in -ds were ‘social nouns’ 
(Sozialbezeichnungen) identifying masculine individuals from the point of 
view of their geographic or social provenance. The bestowal of this 
‘individualizing’ function on the element -dswas, according to Leukart, one 
of the reasons for the success of the -tds suffix and its specialization for the 
indication of male individuals. 

As for the origin of -tas itself, Leukart revamps Fraenkel’s hypothesis 
of the influence of -sta- compounds and identifies a single Mycenaean root 
compound as the source: the PN /Ores-stas/ ‘one who stands on mountains’ 
(< *stehz-). According to Leukart, the name was re-segmented as /Ores-tas/ 
and -tas was perceived as a suffix.2i1 Through the influence of the above- 
mentioned ‘social nouns’ ending in -ds, /Ores-tas/ came to be interpreted as 
‘the one who has something to do with the mountains’ and -tds as a suffix 
indicating pertinence. From there, according to Leukart, -tads spread to 
denominative simplicia such as Qyp6-tn¢ ‘countryman’ and then to 
deverbative nouns such as Epétn¢ ‘rower’, replacing the old suffix -tI)p. 
Finally, through the deverbative simplicia, -tas was extended to compounds 


and replaced the old root type.2i2 The replacement also had a semantic 
significance: while root compounds are mostly adjectival and express a 
neutral verbal idea, compounds in -tas are substantival, refer to specific 
individuals, and express active semantics213 

Leukart’s hypothesis may be too bold in positing that a large innovation 
of this kind had its starting point in a single word, the PN /Orestas/. 
Leaving this aside, its most momentous consequence is the postulation of a 
system in which simplicia in -tas exist alongside the compounds and do not 
derive from them as back-formations. Compounds in -t@s would therefore 
from the very beginning constitute [NN] formations. The data from the 
eight-second centuries BC show that compounds and simplicia in -tn¢ 
represent a highly regular system based on the correspondence of the 
simplex to the compound (as in English driver vs. taxi-driver).214 In a 
number of cases the -tn¢ compound replaces other types of agentive 
compounds: examples are Kvvnyétnc ‘hunter’ for **Kvvnydoc or 
vegeAnyepetns ‘cloud-gatherer’ (also attested in the poetic nom. sg. 
vegeAnyepeta) for **vemeAnyopoc.2is Among the simplicia, too, numerous 
new forms are created beside those in -tr)p and -twp and the three types 
coexist for many verbs throughout Classical Greek: specific examples will 
be discussed apropos of those verbs which also give rise to V1 compounds 
(Chapter 5, section 5.1, and Chapter 6, section 2.1). 


6.4.2 Morphology and structure of -tnc compounds 


In formal terms, -tn¢ is a very convenient suffix: its initial [t] makes it 
phono-logically stable and compoundable with both vocalic and 
consonantal stems, while its a-declension guarantees flectional regularity. 
This flexibility does not seem to be entirely reflected in the distribution of - 
ts in early Greek simplicia, since -tnc tends to mark agent nouns from 
secondary verbs while the old -tr)p and -tap agentive suffixes have a wider 
range of applications and are characteristic of primary verbs.216 In the 
compounds, ablauting verbs may form agent nouns on both the full and the 
zero grade, and it is not uncommon to find both for the same verb: e.g. 
from Baive -BAts and -Batne (the latter becoming more common in later 
Greek), from Aid@pt -A@tns and -Aotne, from Book -Batns and -Botns 
(the latter is more common in later Greek)217 

A number of compounds and simplicia display an enlarged version of 
the suffix, -etnc.21s The starting point for such forms seems to be 
compounds from roots in *-h; (where -e- is therefore etymological) which 
were erroneously segmented: thus, e.g. Devé-tng > Tev-étns. The analogical 
-etn¢ is usually attached to consonantal stems, probably to preserve 


morpho-phonological transparency by avoiding assimilation. A good 
example is the SC -epyétne, in which -etnc has the function of preserving 
the stem €pI’- and the connection between these compounds and &pyov, 
blocking the assimilation to Epx- which would ensue if the suffix were 
simply -tnc. The need for transparency may have been felt more strongly in 
this case since the connection between the present pw ‘do’ and €pI’- was 
no longer formally clear. Analogous forms include -Bpepetng (< Bpépa 
‘clash’), -nyepetns (< Ayeipa ‘collect’), -vaiétys (< vaiw ‘dwell’)219 

-t™]s compounds are as a rule accented on the penultimate syllable. In a 
few simplicia, this customary accentuation may be replaced by an oxytone 
accentuation (e.g. Sikaotl\¢ ‘judge’). The accent of agent nouns in -ti\p 
probably triggered this alternative accentuation, particularly since forms in 
-m¢ often replace those in -t\p (compare Aikaotrp and Aikaoty)c). 

In the spectrum of active meanings, -ty»¢ compounds—just like other 
deverbative compounds—tend to match the semantic range of their base 
verb. Those from (ctnn, for instance, reflect the active-causative usage of 
the verb (e.g. OBoAootatNHs ‘weigher of obols’) besides the more common 
active-intransitive meaning (e.g. OpSootdtn¢ ‘upright pillar’, lit. ‘standing 
upright’).220 There also are compounds from intransitive verbs such as 
Tiyvopio ‘to be born’, e.g. alpnyevétne ‘originating in pure air’ 221 

-t™s remains a productive suffix throughout the history of Greek. In 
standard MG, the derivational pattern is similar to that observed in AG: 
side by side with agentive compounds corresponding to simplicia such as 
BeppiSopetpntis ‘calorie-counter’ (< Oeppida ‘calorie’ + petp@ ‘count’) 
vs. HetpNTI\S ‘counter’, there are compounds such as a@iooKOAANTHS 
‘person who sticks up posters’ (< agioa ‘poster’ + KOAA® ‘stick’) for which 
there is no simplex (e.g. **KoAAnti|¢ ‘person who sticks’). The colloquial 
nature of some of these neologisms, such as payoipoBydAtns ‘who takes 
the knife out, criminal armed with a knife’, puyoyaotns ‘fly-swallower, 
lazy person’, aytoyé0t ns ‘shameless thief, one who strips (even) saints’, 
confirms that compounds in -tn¢ are not mere resurrections of AG types, 
but a productive means of word formation222 


6.5 Summary: agentive compounds in Ancient Greek 


Through the combination of the types in -oc and -tnco Greek acquires 
extremely flexible and productive ways of expressing the full semantic 
range of a verbal base when it is compounded with nouns, adjectives and 
prepositions. The two types display some important differences which are 
fundamental to how they are used in context. -ty¢ compounds are 


specialized for the expression of masculine agents and are almost always 
substantival.223 As argued by Leukart, their function is to indicate well- 
defined individuals, often by denoting their social class, provenance or 
profession.224 Such semantic specialization partly restricts the otherwise 
completely free derivation of -tnc¢ simplicia and compounds from any 
verbal root. 

By contrast, -og compounds are linked to specific types of verbal stems 
(o-grade stems from ablauting roots; zero-grade stems from radical or 
suffixal presents in short vowel), but can be used as adjectives. This 
considerably broadens their range of application, since they can modify 
masculine, feminine and neuter nouns: for this reason, they are commonly 
used as epithets and feature prominently in poetic or elevated language. 
This function brings -oc compounds closer to V1 compounds, which are 
prototypically adjectival. Moreover, because of their adjectival nature, -oc 
compounds may also express passive semantics, thus competing with the 
semantic domains of -¥\¢ and -té¢ V2 compounds: -oc compounds with this 
function are not in direct competition with the domain of V1 formations, 
since they predominantly express active semantics. 

The substantival use of -oc compounds is not marginal, however: 
already in Mycenaean Greek, -oc¢ formations are employed for the 
denomination of individuals performing actions and fulfil some of the 
functions associated with -tn¢ nouns (see the common types in -wo-ko / - 
ovpyoc ‘worker’ and -do-mo / -Adpoc ‘builder’). Although the adjectival 
function of -og compounds never recedes in Greek, the existence of many - 
oc simplicia side by side with the compounds seems to have encouraged 
their use as nouns and the interpretation of the whole class as a [N N] type. 
The fact that the SC of some -oc compounds is never attested as a simplex 
does not invalidate this analysis: a German speaker knows that there is no 
simplex **Habercorresponding to Liebhaber (which should be analysed as 
[LLieb-hab]er]), but he or she would nevertheless be able to associate the 
SC of the compound with a particular class of nouns, following the 
structure of pairs such as Zuckerbdcker‘confectioner’ ([Zucker[Bdcker]) vs. 
Bdcker ‘baker’. In Greek, existing pairs such as Kovpotpo@oc vs. Tpo~dc 
might have provided a model for the interpretation of GyaApatomodc as 
containing **mo1dc. What matters here is the possibility of linking the SC 
of such V2 compounds to a class of nouns.225 This ties in well with other 
phenomena observed in the AG compound system, such as the elimination 
of root compounds, the creation of -tjng compounds and the increase of 
determinative compounds, all of which suggest an increasing preference for 
[N N] endocentric structures. 


6.6 Unbound SCs: compounded participles 


Greek is also capable of expressing active or passive verbal semantics by 
means of compounded participles such as maoiéAovoa ‘of interest to all’ 
(< péAw ‘be an object of care’) and EvKtipevoc ‘well-built’ (an old root 
aorist participle, connected to the more recent verb kti@@ ‘build’). This type 
is extremely limited, however. An ample range of substantival FCs is only 
found in PNs such as Aaopéd@v and Tnmoddapac, which usually have 
transparent semantics (‘who protects/rules over the people’ and ‘who tames 
horses’ respectively); the type is already attested in Mycenaean. Outside 
onomastics, the few substantival FCs often betray the syntactic origin of the 
compound through the use of case endings: this is the case with 
maoiléAovoa (which in Od. 12.70 may well cover for the phrase m&c 
yéAovoa) and for other early participles, such as Aaixtdpevoc ‘slain in 
battle’ (< Adi Kté&pevoc). Similarly, Evxtipevoc may derive from the 
univerbation of e0 Ktipevoc. 

According to Risch (1974: 211), the original core of compounded 
participles comprises forms negated through the prefix d- (e.g. AKcapac 
‘untiring’). The few new forms produced in Classical Greek are usually 
epithets and often betray an onomastic origin: an example is movtopédav 
‘lord of the sea’ (epithet of Poseidon), which finds parallels in the PNs 
Aaoped@v and eVpvpés@v. Given these structural restrictions, it is not 
surprising that Greek resorts to other formations to express active and 
passive verbal semantics226 


6.7 Unbound SCs: V2 adjectives in -toc 


In AG, the most common way of using a nominal to express a passive 
verbal action is to form a passive adjective in -toc such as iAntoc ‘loved, 
worthy of love’.227 The suffix -tos originally formed resultative verbal 
adjectives, which were neutral as concerns voice but were later acquired by 
some languages to fulfil the function of passive participles (the case of 
Latin amdtus ‘loved’) and were kept by others as verbal adjectives22s 

In Greek, -tog adjectives compete with passive participles and replace 
them in compounding.229 The FC of the compounds can be prefixes, 
adverbs and prepositions (e.g. AgiAntoc ‘unloved’) or nouns which mostly 
perform the role of the agent or cause (e.g. BeogiAntog ‘loved by the 
gods’). This type of compound is found in other IE languages, for instance 
in Latin (mani-festus ‘clear’, lit. ‘struck with the hand’) and Sanskrit (a- 
jata-‘unborn’). However, it is commonly assumed that in the parent 


language FCs were limited to the negative prefix and a few adverbs230 

Substantival FCs, although seemingly less frequent, appear in these 
compounds as early as Mycenaean (e.g. ka-ko-de-ta/khalkodeta/, neut. pl., 
‘fastened with bronze’), continue in Homeric Greek, and are also found in 
Classical inscriptions: examples of the latter include, e.g. Snpompm&ta ‘sold 
by public authority’, poALvBSdédetos “fastened with lead’.231 The compounds 
are to be considered endocentric, insofar as they represent a subset of the 
idea expressed by their SC. However, the most common types of 
compounded -toc adjectives remain those with a prefix or an adverb in the 
FC. 

As concerns productivity, simpliciaand compounds in -toc began to 
decline in Hellenistic Greek, losing ground to the passive perfect participle, 
particularly in the lower Koine (though new -tocg compounds are found in 
literary Byzantine Greek). This development led to the MG replacement of 
-toc formations with adjectives in -yévoc, which on a formal level are a 
continuation of the perfect participle.232 The functions of these passive 
compounds were also transferred to compounds of the Opecitpo@os type 
and to V2 adjectives in -1)c, which continued to be productive down to 
Byzantine Greek. 


6.8 Unbound SCs: residual classes 


Greek V2 compounds also include a few more limited types which will 
here be summarily described in the light of their possible interaction with 
V1 compounds. 

1. Nouns and adjectives in -%¢ (> -ng¢ in Attic-Ionic) identifying 
agents and agentive actions, such as DlayOpns ‘braggart’ and 
yauatevvns ‘sleeping on the ground’. The type seems to have its 
origin in bahuvrihis with feminine nouns in the SC (< dyopa 
‘public speaking’, evi ‘bed’), but since many of these nouns 
derive from verbs or create -€@ denominatives, -n¢ is later 
reinterpreted as a deverbative suffix tout court.233 This type of 
compound is well-attested in Classical Greek, sometimes 
providing alternatives to agent nouns in -o¢ and -tn¢, and thus 
also to V1 compounds: see for instance compounds in -@iAac/- 
@iANns such as Tuvatko@inAac ‘lover of women’, which compete 
with those in @tvo-. As we will see in Chapter 6, however, the 
competition between V1 compounds and these forms in -&¢/-n¢ 
is limited. 

2. Isolated compounds in which the SC is a verbal noun expressing 


agentive semantics. Risch (1974: 212) conveniently lists 
Homeric compounds derived from verbs through suffixes 
different from those typically used with an agentive function. 
These forms include adjectives such as mOAUTANH@V ‘much- 
enduring’, based on the stem TAN- ‘to endure’ and whose suffix - 
wv is used to derive animate nouns, often from verbal roots. 234 
Though productive, these animate nouns in -u@v are not very 
common in compounding and do not represent a genuine rival 
to other agentive formations, including V1 compounds. 

3. Compounded action nouns. Apart from the previously 
mentioned o-grade action nouns in -o¢ (@dvoc), Greek also 
preserves the old PIE type of primary action noun in -tis, mostly 
remade into -cic through assibilation (e.g. Sdotc ‘giving’), and 
creates secondary nomina actionis or nomina rei actae in -ia (@ 
waptia ‘failure’ < @uaptdvw ‘to fail’), -tov (cpaytov ‘sacrifice’ 
< cdo ‘to sacrifice’), and -cia (@Uoia ‘sacrifice’ < ‘sacrifice’). 
These suffixes are highly productive, particularly the last three, 
which allow the derivation of action nouns from other types of 
nouns. All these action nouns are also found in compounds, e.g. 
Etvipvotc ‘soup-ladle’, ela yréAtov ‘good news’, BonAacia 
‘cattle-lifting’, abAYAia ‘song to the flute’. Since all these nouns 
identify actions, not agents, their semantic and _ structural 
interaction with V1 compounds is non-existent. 


6.9 Greek right-oriented V2 compounds: summary 


The main distinction within the vast class of AG right-oriented V2 
compounds is between compounds with a bound SC and compounds in 
which the SC corresponds to a simplex, or to a productive class of 
nominals. This latter type is much more common, proving—if anything— 
that AG has moved a considerable distance from the original stage of PIE 
compounding, which is supposed to have privileged stem compounding. 
Both bound and unbound formations have adjectival and substantival types, 
but bound compounds tend to be mostly adjectival. The creation of -tn¢ 
compounds and the huge increase in -oc compounds is clear proof that 
Greek gradually evolved into an endocentric compound system, in which 
the determined compound element (usually the SC) represents a hyperonym 
of that which is denoted by the whole compound. 

For this reason, it is better to avoid the term ‘synthetic’ in connection 
with Greek V2 compounds. This term is sometimes used in the 


classification of IE V2 compounds, probably based on Wackernagel’s 
authoritative model.23, However, while in Sanskrit the number of V2 
compounds in which the SC is not attested as a simplex is very high, we 
saw above that this is not the case in Greek: on the contrary, Greek tends to 
forsake bound types (an exception are V2 adjectives in -¥\c) or to develop 
correspondences between compounds and simplicia. Another reason that 
the term ‘synthetic’ is best avoided, moreover, is the controversy 
surrounding the interpretation of the morphological and syntactic properties 
of synthetic compounds in (mostly) English. Not all scholars agree that a 
V2 compound in which the non-head does not satisfy the argument function 
is a synthetic compound (see Chapter 1, section 6.1).236 Instead, some 
approaches hold that compounds such as party drinker ‘a person who 
drinks at parties’ are not synthetics, since the non-head expresses 
determination.237 The same terminological problem would arise in 
connection with the many Greek V2 compounds whose non-head does not 
function as the argument of the verbal head, e.g. vowpayocg ‘fighter on 
ships’, OAtyapyia ‘power of a minority’, etc. Because of these ambiguities, 
and since the present study is not concerned with the theoretical issue of 
incorporation, the term ‘synthetic’ has been avoided. 

Following on from this, the last issue worth considering concerns the 
variety of syntactic functions displayed by the FCs of Greek V2 
compounds. The fundamental division is between cases where the non-head 
is an adjective, preposition or adverb and those where it is a noun. In the 
first type of case, the non-head functions as a modifier: consider the root 
compounds Ai@vg ‘double-yoked’ and &I'vac ‘not knowing’, as well as the 
agentive compounds AxpofBatng ‘who climbs aloft, acrobat’ and ebepyétnc 
‘who does well, benefactor’. When the non-head is a noun, however, its 
function is not pre-determinable and depends on the context, as well as on 
the semantic properties of the base verb. We have just seen that in 
compounds such as OAtyapyia ‘power of a minority’ the non-head 
expresses a modification of the verbal SC -apyia. In many other cases, the 
non-head fulfils a role which is not restricted to the object of the verbal 
base (as e.g. in koupotpo@os ‘rearing children’), but may correspond to a 
range of roles: locative in vabpoyoc ‘fighter on ships’, instrument in 
xaAKnpne¢ ‘fitted with bronze’, agent in Seopnol|¢ ‘heated by the gods’ and 
Aidosdotos ‘given by Zeus’, etc. A similarly wide range of roles are also 
fulfilled by V1 compounds, and such flexibility emerges as another 
defining characteristic of Greek compounding238 


7 Left-oriented subordinated compounds 


Greek left-oriented categories are of two types: productive categories, 
which are cross-linguistically left-oriented; and more limited categories, 
which often represent counterparts of common right-oriented categories 
and whose productivity may be limited to a few well-defined subtypes. The 
theoretical question underlying the analysis of these categories and their 
relation to right-oriented ones is whether syntax, and particularly word 
order, plays a role in their orientation. In the literature, the issue has been 
discussed particularly in relation to V1 compounds and the so-called 
‘reversed bahuvrihis’ (section 7.2.1), and it is at the core of the controversy 
concerning the nature of compounding itself, namely whether compounding 
is influenced by syntax, representing the quintessential interface between 
morphology and syntax, or whether its morphological processes are 
independent of syntactic structures. 


The following sections provide a descriptive morphological introduction to 
the categories of prepositional compounds, left-oriented exocentric and 
endocentric determinative compounds, and V1 compounds. This is 
followed by a typological overview of word order issues and an 
introduction to Greek word order, with the aim of highlighting the syntactic 
nature of a number of Greek left-oriented categories. The orientation of 
Greek V1 compounds cannot be simply understood on the basis of 
synchronic word order and probably results from the combination of an 
inherited syntactic pattern with inner-Greek morphological needs, as 
Chapters 4—6 of this volume argue in detail. 


7.1 Prepositional compounds 


The FC of these compounds is a preposition which governs a SC derived 
from a noun, as in Emdr|p10¢ ‘among the people’. In the corresponding 
syntactic phrase the preposition selects a specific case of the word 
contained in the SC (here: nl Arpou ‘among the people’): for this reason, 
the relationship between the compound constituents is truly one of 
government and indeed is the only relationship unequivocally of this type 
in Greek compounding. This governing relationship between FC and SC 
marks the difference between authentic prepositional compounds and other 
types of compounds in which the prepositional FC does notgovern the SC, 
but rather specifies it. Ems} L0¢ and upstream are different from & 
muaptupos ‘(additional) witness’ and uptight, since in these compounds 
the prepositions Eni and up do not govern the SC, but rather modify the 
noun paptupoc and the adjective tight. Empdptupoc and uptight are 
therefore endocentric determinative compounds while, crucially, Emr} W106 


and upstream are exocentric, since they refer to something which lies 
outside the compound constituents. In Greek, derivation from prepositional 
phrases (‘hypostasis’) and exocentricity are usually marked by adjectival 
suffixes, identical to those found in bahuvrihis: -oc/-ov (e.g. in &~adoc ‘on 
the sea’, where the SC is from (Ac) and -1o¢/-1ov (as in Emr} p110¢)239 

Prepositional compounds of this kind are attested in various other IE 
languages, including Latin (egregius ‘outstanding’< @ grege‘(standing) out 
of the flock’), Sanskrit (ddhi-gartya ‘on the driver’s seat’), Armenian (ara 
awk‘ ‘ghost’ < ‘in front of the eyes’), Germanic (gr-viti ‘out of (one’s) 
senses’, still used in Faroese).240 Modern English possesses a productive 
type of formation in which the FC is a Classical preposition (transatlantic, 
anti-British, pro-feminist), but trans-, anti- and pro- are not productive as 
prepositions in English, being rather prefixes: for this reason, formations of 
this kind pertain more to derivation than to compounding.241 The high 
number of prepositional compounds developed in AG seems to be 
unmatched by other languages and remains a largely unexplored topic in 
the field of Greek compounding242 

The Linear B tablets already contain some uncontroversial prepositional 
compounds, such as e-pi-ki-to-ni-ja/epi-ktitonia/, a neuter plural indicating 
objects fastened ‘on the tunic’, and e-po-mi-jo/ep-omid/, the dual of a 
compound indicating shoulder pieces (things which stay ‘on the shoulder’), 
alongside other forms of controversial interpretation.243 In Mycenaean, as 
in later Greek, the structural and semantic overlap with bahuvrihis of the 
type UmdgvAoc ‘having wood underneath’ and with determinatives such as 
Empdptupoc is high.244 The erosion of the semantic domain of prepositions 
in post-Classical Greek and their gradual disappearance from late-antique 
Greek onwards meant that the prepositional type became increasingly 
marginalized, and in MG it is mostly of a learned nature: this is also a 
consequence of the fact that many of the ancient prepositions are no longer 
available as such, having instead acquired the status of prefixes.24s 
Moreover, it is difficult in objective terms to tell new learned creations 
apart from learned survivals: phonology sometimes comes to the rescue, as 
in the case of avtnAtako ‘sunscreen’, which does not take into account the 
initial aspiration of the AG form Note ‘sun’ (in AG the FC would have 
been iv6-) and is therefore a modern formation246 

In the IE family, prepositional compounds are the prototypical class of 
left-oriented compounds. It is commonly assumed that in PIE the adverbs 
which later gave rise to prepositions could either precede or follow a case 
form, although it is also thought that the postposition of such adverbs was 
more common, in compliance with the basic SOV order postulated for 


PIE.247 Thus, preposition-initial compounds might either reflect the marked 
position of adverbs (as opposed to the unmarked SOV word order), or they 
might reflect the word order that became standard after PIE had shifted 
from a SOV to a SVO structure and adverbs came to be placed before 
nouns248 

Another question is whether this orientation is perhaps less language- 
specific and in fact reflects a universal tendency to place governing 
elements such as prepositions before their governed noun. Judging from the 
available evidence, left-oriented prepositional types are the majority, but 
right-oriented specimina are registered in Germanic (e.g. zweifelsohne 
‘doubtless’ in German) and in Slave—a language in the Athapaskan family 
of indigenous North American languages, spoken in Northwest Canada— 
which has [N Postposition]ycompounds such as lu k’ ‘spring’ (< lu ‘ice’ + 
k’é ‘after’ ‘after-ice’ )249 


7.2 Left-oriented determinative compounds 


The case of prepositional compounds is very different from that of the few 
endocentric and exocentric determinative compounds displaying left- 
orientation. While, as noted, prepositional compounds follow a common 
typological pattern and have a high productivity in AG, left-oriented 
determinative compounds are limited, and mostly represent reversed 
counterparts of more established right-oriented types. An important 
exception within the determinative macro-category is represented by 
adjective-initial determinative compounds (e.g. G&OAoyoc ‘worthy of 
mention’) which, as is argued in section 7.4, may owe their left-orientation 
to specific morpho-syntactic constraints associated with their heads. 
Another well-defined group, which may have originated from left-headed 
syntagms, contains animal and plant names (e.g. cbaypoc [pig wild] ‘wild 
pig’, KapmoBdAcapov [fruit balsam] ‘fruit of the balsam tree’), and these 
are mostly used in technical prose or lower-level Greek. 


7.2.1 The question of ‘reversed bahuvrihis’ 


Standard treatments of Greek compounding often reserve a few words for 
forms such as 8vpoAEov [heart lion] > ‘lion-heart’, moéjvepoc [foot wind] 
> ‘having swift feet’, OvopdKAUtOc [name famed] ‘having a famous name’, 
mddapyoc [foot swift] ‘having swift feet’, which, because of their 
apparently peculiar orientation, are either dismissed as oddities or 
explained as a reversed (and usually late) version of established 
bahuvrihis.2so In an analysis of ‘reversed bahuvrihis’ in Welsh and 


Germanic, however, Zimmer (1992) goes so far as to claim that this 
category goes back to a ‘zumindest gemeinindogermanisches Alter’.251 It is 
not possible to consider the whole of Zimmer’s argument here, which 
focuses on evidence from languages as diverse as Old Irish, Sanskrit, and 
Germanic. As far as Greek is concerned, however, his conclusion should 
certainly be moderated. The Greek candidates for ‘reversed bahuvrihi’ 
status are not all of the same kind and an in-depth examination, combining 
morphological, syntactical and literary analysis, shows that many of them 
can instead be explained in accordance with right-oriented patterns2s2 


7.2.2 The Armstrong subtype 


Let us begin by tackling the [N A], reversed subtype, which is exemplified 
by OvopaKAvtoc and mOéapyoc. Evidence from languages in which the type 
is more common suggests that the starting point for these formations in 
Greek is not an authentic inversion of the more established right-oriented 
[A Nl], type, but rather a process of derivation from phrases containing an 
accusative of respect and an adjective: 6voya KAvtOc ‘famous a concerns 
the name’, 105a Apyoc ‘swift as concerns the foot’.253 A comparable type 
are the Celtic Armstrong compounds, the old core of which may be 
identified with adjectival determinative compounds with a noun as their 
modifier: ‘strong with respect to the arms’.254 The adjectival SC has an 
ambiguous reference: strongmay refer to the external entity, but it may also 
qualify the FC arm. Because of this ambiguity, the type could be 
semantically re-interpreted as having a possessive sense: ‘with strong 
arms’. 

The paucity of the Greek formations vis-a-vis the productivity of the 
Armstrong type in Celtic and Germanic ties in well with the hypothesis that 
the compounding of adjectives with substantival modifiers was not a fully 
developed linguistic process in late PIE and early Greek (section 4.6). 
OvopaKAutos, TOdapyoc, KopvBaioAoc ‘colourful at the helmet’, ctopapyoc 
‘swift/white at the mouth’ and similar formations thus are not affected by 
this constraint because they arise from a process of derivation from 
syntactic structures rather than from compounding proper.255 The specific 
phrases underlying OvopaKAvtoc etc. explain why they, and not others, are 
the compounds which were created in early Greek. In all these phrases, the 
first word, in the accusative singular, ends in a short vowel (Svopa, 106a, 
Kopv8a, ctopya); in three out of four, the adjective begins with the same 
sound (Apydc, oldAoc). It is likely that these phrases were pronounced with 
elision/coalescing of the two vowels: e.g. ['pod@ ar'gos], naturally evolving 
into ['podargos]. The univerbation of dvoua KAvtdc could also occur 


without any formal (and metrical) changes, since FCs in -® are common in 
Greek (e.g. Avdp%-, peIG, etc.). A similarly syntactic origin may explain the 
productivity of other determinative compounds with adjectival heads 
(section 7.4). 

As noted in Chapter 1, section 4.4, it is not possible to be sure about the 
authentic spelling and pronunciation of these forms, but two comments are 
necessary. As concerns the univerbation of modapyoc, this must predate 
Homeric Greek and (possibly) also Mycenaean, since in both linguistic 
layers this form is used as a PN.256 As concerns accentuation in the 
compounded forms, there are two options: either the accent remained on 
the SC even after the univerbation had taken place, or it moved backwards 
on analogy with bahuvrihis; our texts and dictionaries treat these forms in 
an oscillating manner2s7 

Once univerbations of this kind were semantically re-interpreted as 
possessive compounds, the unrestricted creation of left-oriented bahuvrihis 
became feasible. Indeed, this is what happened in Old Irish, where 
individual [A N], compounds are sometimes transparent inversions of 
more established right-oriented bahuvrihis (in Greek, see e.g. KAeomatpn 
vs. TtXTPOKAOG).258 However, Greek does not seem to have taken full 
advantage of the type, probably because of the pressure from right-oriented 
bahuvrihis and the whole right-oriented compound system. 


7.2.3 [N N], reversed bahuvrihis? 


Having ruled out the hypothesis that some Greek [N A]a compounds are 
reversed bahuvrihis, we can now consider [N N], candidates for this status. 
Unlike its right-oriented counterpart, this subtype is relatively rare in Greek 
and limited almost exclusively to onomastics or epithets: this analysis will 
therefore focus on those Homeric epithets such as @vpoAEwv ‘lion-heart’, 
modrjvepoc ‘having wind in the feet, very fast’ and elAobén ‘having the 
appearance of a goddess, very beautiful’ which are typically included in 
discussions of Greek reversed bahuvrihis.259 Those who have tackled these 
compounds have tended to remark on their reversed status and to link their 
origin to the existence of synonymic forms, such as GeAAdmoc ‘with feet 
like storm, very fast’ for modrvepoc and Beoedi\c ‘god-like’ for eAoBEn.260 
If interpreted as bahuvrihis, all these compounds would follow the semantic 
patterns identified by Schindler (1986): 8vpoAg@v and elAoBén would mean 
‘having A (heart, aspect) like that of B (lion, goddess)’, while modnvepoc 
would mean ‘having A (feet) like B (wind)’. 

The inversion of an existing compound is of course a likely possibility 
in the poetic language of epic. However, all these early instances of 


‘reversed bahuvrihis’ are also explicable with reference to regular patterns: 
they could either be right-oriented bahuvrihis in which the FC functions as 
a metaphorical locative (‘having a lion in his heart’, ‘having a god in her 
appearance, ‘having wind in his feet’);261 or, more plausibly, compounds 
deriving from predicative phrases, in which the FCs corresponds to an 
accusative of respect ‘(like) a lion with reference to his heart’, ‘(like) a 
goddess with reference to her aspect’, ‘(like) wind with respect to his feet’. 
This pattern is attested, for instance, in the Pindaric phrase toAy@ Tap elkac 
| BvpLdv EptBpepetiv OnpWv AEdvtov | Ev nov, wit A’ dAa@mné ‘for he 
resembles the boldness of loudly roaring wild lions in his heart during the 
struggle, but in skill he is a fox...’ (Pi. I. 3/4.45-47, trsl. W. H. Race). 
Phrases in which the accusatives @vupov, 1d650/md5ac and elAoc limit a noun 
or an adjective are common in Homer; in the Homeric poems, moreover, 
these nouns are also found in similes containing the words Agwv, 8edc and & 
VE [LOG262 

OvpoAg@v, elAo8én and modrvepoc would then display a similar 
structure to that of Armstrong compounds, with the difference being that 
their SC is a noun and not an adjective. In the same way that OvopdKAvtoc 
and mOdapyoc are endocentric, because they represent subtypes of KAvtOc 
and Cpyoc, BvpoAgwv could be interpreted as an endocentric determinative 
used as an apposition. This pattern might have originated in onomastics, 
where determinative compounds are used: just as Bed5apoc is ‘god’s gift’, 
OvpoAEwv is ‘lion at heart’.263 In conclusion, as in the case of [A Nl, 
compounds, it is advisable to abandon the idea that Greek exploited a 
‘reversed bahuvrihi’ pattern, even though there exist instances, especially 
among PNs, for which such an interpretation would be the most 
straightforward one. 


7.3 Left-oriented endocentric determinative compounds with a 
substantival head 


Left-oriented [N N]y or [N A]n endocentric determinative compounds are 
not numerous in Greek and can usually be explained as the reversed 
counterpart of right-oriented types, which are typical of poetic language or 
technical registers. In some cases, the interference from syntactic structures 
is at the origin of these types and we will briefly examine some of these 
issues. 

Various forms are quoted in the literature as possible cases of poetic 
left-oriented endocentric determinative compounds, but in many of these 
cases an alternative right-oriented explanation is preferable. For instance, 
the epithet mAovtoy8av ‘rich in treasures of the earth’ (LSJ), which is 
applied to ['évoc ‘offspring’ in a choral ode of Aeschylus’ Eumenides (947) 
can be interpreted as a right-oriented bahuvrihi meaning ‘having a land of 
riches’ rather than as a left-oriented substantival apposition meaning 
‘richness of the land’ 264 

An interesting left-oriented compound, again found in Aeschylus, is 
Dionysus’ epithet @€o1vocg ‘god of wine’ (fr. 382 Radt, later re-used by Lyc. 
Al. 1247). The epithet seems to have been known outside poetry, since it 
gave its name to an Attic feast in honour of the god.265 The compound may 
therefore have been a common word of the popular Attic lexicon, perhaps 
result of a univerbation. In this respect, the epithet would be similar to other 
god-names, such as Anyuntmp and mooeidsiv, which derive from the 
univerbation of phrases (meaning ‘Mother Earth’ and ‘Spouse of the Earth’ 
respectively). 8€o1voc perhaps derives from invocations of the god in which 
the vocative (86c) was followed by the determining genitive olvov: this 
would involve haplology of the final syllable of 6¢6c¢. Another set of left- 
oriented determinative involves names of animals and plants; the latter 
mostly occur in scientific prose.2«s Among animal names, a coherent group 
is represented by -aypoc compounds, all indicating a type of wild beast. 
The first attested of these compounds is cbaypoc ‘wild pig, boar’ (Dion. 
Trag. and Antiphanes Com.), followed by the much later dvaypoc ‘wild ass’ 
(LXX), all aypoc ‘wild goat’ (Gal.), Boaypoc ‘wild bull’ (Philostr.) and { 
mtaypos ‘wild horse’ (Opp.). All of these compounds correspond to attested 
phrases of the type alles [...] &Mpia (Hom. Od. 9.118-119), Bdec &M prior 
(Hdt. 7.126.2), 6vor &Mpioi (Hdt. 7.86.2) and (noi &Mpioi (Hdt. 4.52.1). 
The deletion of the adjectival marker in &Ipioc > -oypoc is necessary for 
the compound to be considered a noun and not an adjective. The shape of 


the SC may also be influenced by some compounds in which -aypoc 
derives from Gypeve ‘to hunt’, although there is no reason to suppose that 
Ctypevo provided all the SCs of these compounds, as claimed by 
Wackernagel.267 The early appearance of the corresponding phrases just 
quoted provides strong evidence that the expressions were widespread and 
the creation of compounds out of these expressions must have happened 
already in early Classical Greek. The fact that dvaypoc features in one of 
the Psalms only confirms that these compounds belonged to everyday 
Greek and not, as Wackernagel assumed, to fashionable languagezcs 

That -cypoc compounds derive from phrases containing &Ipioc is also 
suggested by the structure of another left-oriented animal name, lL 
mmtomtotapoc. This compound, which first appears in the first/second century 
AD, has a clear antecedent in the phrase {moc notéuioc (Hdt., Thphr.). The 
transformation of this phrase into a compound with the SC motdpioc may 
be formally influenced by bahuvrihis ending in -mdtapoc, such as 
Aimotapos ‘having two rivers’ (Eur.). 

Various plant names, occurring in scientific prose, may similarly have 
been influenced by the occurrence of phrases in which a noun is specified 
by an adjective or genitive. A number of these plant names feature the FC 
Ono- from Omdc ‘plant juice’. The first of these forms, OmoBGAcGapov ‘juice 
of the balsam tree’, is attested in Theophrastus.2c9 Later forms include 
Onomcvag ‘juice of Hercules’ woundwort’ and OnoKdAnaoov ‘juice of flax’ 
(a kind of myrrh), both used by Galen. All these forms meet with huge 
success in late-antique and Medieval Greek, where they become the 
standard way to refer to these particular plants or extracts. In earlier Greek, 
phrases containing Om0dc followed by the genitive of a plant name can occur 
side by side with the corresponding compound, some- times even in the 
same passage, as in Gal. Comp. med. per gen.13. 628.18-19: toD mavaKkoc 
(scilicet Onc) Opoiac, bv Ev cuvOetY mpoonyopi® KadoUcw OnonévoKa 
‘the juice of the mavaé, which is designated by the compound Onondvag’. 
In a similar manner, we find kapnoBdAcapov ‘the fruit of the balsam’ 
(Gal.) alternating with kapnoc BaAodpov (Gal. De antidotis libri ii 14.41.3- 
4). The use of Kapmo- in the FC might have been encouraged by its 
occurrence in verbal compounds such as Kapmo@opos ‘fruit-bearer’, but the 
creation of the compound in the first place reflects the frequency of the 
phrase in the technical register of botany and medicine. 

These plant names represent a coherent group displaying identical 
characteristics and sharing a similar derivational process. It seems that they 
mark the final stage of a process which first led pairs of words such as 
Kapndc BaAccpyou or Svoc &Ipioc to become fixed expressions for the 


denomination of a certain plant, plant derivate or animal, and then 
consolidated them as lexical units, i.e. as a type of phrasal term.270 As 
argued by Langslow (2000: 206) in connection with medical Latin, this is a 
frequent phenomenon in the creation of technical languages. The next step 
was the transformation of these phrasal terms into proper compounds: 
again, this ties in with the well-known tendency of technical languages to 
coin a synthetic and transparent terminology.271 Writers of scientific 
treatises are in a position to choose between the phrase and the compound 
on the basis of considerations of style and register. It may be that these 
plant and animal names which begin to be used in post-Classical Greek 
represent the relics of a broader trend towards endowing Greek with a 
scientific language, according to which nominalization supersedes 
syntax.272 Some of the FCs might therefore function as convenient ‘tags’, 
iconic markers of a certain class of elements in the scientific taxonomy. In 
this respect, Greek technical language seems to privilege morphological 
patterns which are different from those used in other linguistic registers. 


7.4 Determinative compounds with a governing adjectival 
head 


Another class which is commonly mentioned in descriptions of Greek left- 
oriented compounds comprises forms in which the head is an adjective used 
as the FC: [cé@eoc ‘similar to a god’, G@&idAoyoc ‘worthy of mention’, 
Cimteipopayaig ‘unused to war’, didpodixng ‘ignorant of law’, Kévavdpoc 
‘empty of men’, Epnpdmoatc ‘bereft of a city’, OpoidKpiWoc ‘similar to 
barley’ and Epme1pordoAepoc ‘expert of war’. This type is different from the 
preceding types, in that the forms in question cannot be considered to be 
the ‘odd’ counterparts of established right-oriented ones, and this is because 
right-oriented determinative compounds with an adjectival head and a 
nominal modifier are marginal in Greek (sections 4.6—4.7). 

Some previous accounts connect these compounds to syntactic phrases 
of the type (coc Seoici ‘similar to the gods’, &&1oc Adyou ‘worthy of 
mention’, without much consideration of the mechanisms by which 
compounds might come to be derived from these phrases.273 While the 
derivation of the compound from a phrase is demonstrable in the case of 
some of these forms (e.g. lc6@e0c), for most for most of them no 
corresponding phrase is attested.274 Moreover, the syntactic order of the 
attested phrases is by no means always of the adjective + noun kind. 

The left-oriented structure of these compounds is ruled by a 
combination of morpho-syntactic criteria rather than by the mechanistic 


imitation of particular phrases. The placement of the adjectival head on the 
left is due to the fact that (coc, &&10c, Gmeipoc, Epnpoc, MiSpic, etc. are 
directors, i.e. governing words which require obligatory complements in 
order to be semantically complete: this is the syntactic criterion behind their 
left-orientation. In this respect, these adjectives behave in a similar way to 
prepositions and the resulting compounds exhibit properties analogous to 
those of prepositional compounds, including the fact that the SC may be 
modified by an adjectival suffix (G&1t1p!-oc ‘worthy of honour’ < &&1oc + 
Tuy) 275 

A subclass of this type converges still more closely with prepositions. 
These are compounds in which the spatial adjectives éooc ‘middle’ and & 
Kpoc ‘high’ behave as governing FCs with the meaning ‘in the middle of?’ 
and ‘on top of’, as in pEodp@adAos ‘in mid-navel, central’ and in the noun 
Cikpwpia ‘withers of a horse’ (< ‘on top of shoulders’)276 

While the properties displayed by all these adjectival FCs are 
influenced by syntax, the resulting compounds are not simply condensed 
syntactic phrases: the placement of the director in the FC ultimately follows 
the general morphological rules of compound formation, since—as we have 
previously discussed—in Greek there is a clear restriction on right-oriented 
compounded adjectives, the bulk of which derive from phrases containing 
an accusative of respect. 


7.5 Left-oriented V1 compounds and the question of their 
interpretation 


The preceding overview shows that there are two very different types of 
left- oriented compounds. On the one hand, some types represent the 
sporadic inversion of established right-oriented types and are usually 
connected to specific registers, such as poetic style in the case of the forms 
discussed in 7.2.1 and 7.2.2, and scientific language in the case of the left- 
oriented animal and plant names discussed in section 7.3. On the other 
hand, adjective-first compounds do not really compete with any particular 
right-oriented type: they have their origin in morphological constraints, and 
are also influenced by syntax, since their heads are directors. 

A similar combination of word order patterns and morphological 
constraints characterizes the formation and productivity of V1 compounds 
in Greek. These compounds are marked by a FC deriving from a verb and a 
nominal SC functioning as the verb’s argument. The most common 
semantic role acquired by the SC is that of direct object, with the FC 
expressing transitive or transitive-causative semantics, and this can be 


observed in the two classic examples which will be used throughout this 
book: @epéorkos ‘carry-house’ (an epithet used to describe the snail in Hes. 
and nomadic peoples in Hdt.) and tepwipBpotoc ‘delighting men’ (Hom.). 
However, V1 compounds may reflect the whole range of semantic roles 
associated with the Greek verb, mirroring the semantics of the verbal base 
from which they derive.277 The SC may therefore correspond to the indirect 
case governed by the verb, as in metoycAlvoc ‘obeying the rein’ (Pi.), 
which mirrors the use of mei8op01 with the dative; or in @yikopoc ‘quickly- 
satiated’ (lit. ‘touching satiety’, Pl.), which corresponds to the construction 
of top ‘touch, reach’ with the genitive. In a few isolated cases, the FC 
may acquire passive semantics: the SC may then assume the semantic role 
of agent, as in Gkovoieocg ‘heard by God’ (Antip. Thess.), or it may 
express a concomitant condition such as cause, as in EpaowmAdKapoc ‘loved 
for the hair’ (Ibyc.). In a few more artificial compounds, the verbal FC may 
express passive semantics but the SC, rather than functioning as the agent, 
would seem to be characterized by the FC: see for instance ctpewipaAAoc 
‘with tangled fleece’ (not ‘tangling the fleece’ or ‘twisted by the fleece’) 
and ctpewikepws ‘(antelope) with twisted horns’ (not ‘twisting the horns’ 
or ‘twisted by the horns’): on both forms, cf. Chapter 6, section 3.1. 


In Greek, the productivity of the V1 type is surprising, since its left- 
oriented structure goes against the right-headed orientation of the language, 
and the fact that the same combination of a verbal element and its argument 
is also expressed by the standard right-oriented V2 type (e.g. olko@dpoc) 
may make the V1 type appear redundant. Such productivity, which is 
without parallel, as far as we can tell, among other ancient IE languages, 
calls for three approaches. The focus of the first is on the origin of V1 
compounds and the question of whether they are an inherited type or should 
be analysed solely as a development peculiar to Greek. The second 
approach is concerned with the morphological analysis of the FCs and is 
intimately tied up with the question of the origin of the V1 type. The FCs of 
the examples mepéorkoc and tepWipBpotos are structurally different, in that 
the first can be described as containing the root of mépw followed by -e-, 
i.e. the present stem, while the latter can be described as containing the 
stem of the s-aorist of tépmm ‘delight’ (€-tepw-a) followed by -1-; or, 
alternatively, the stem of the action noun tépwic ‘enjoyment’. The 
morphological make-up of V1 compounds in Greek has elicited a variety of 
interpretations. Some of them privilege a syntactic analysis, according to 
which the FCs are analysed as the relics of inflected verbal forms (Chapter 
3, section 5), while others take the FCs to derive from verbal stems 
(Chapter 3, sections 6 and 8). As a consequence of these differing 


approaches, the literature on the topic contains widely varying 
interpretations of the PIE origin and development of the V1 type(s), as well 
as their interaction with word order and other compound types. 

The third approach focuses on the development of V1 compounds 
within Greek in the light of its right-oriented compound system, and 
addresses a number of key questions. Why do V1 compounds co-exist side 
by side with the more widespread V2 type? Do they express different 
semantics from V2 compounds? Did they arise to overcome morphological 
or structural constraints associated with the V2 type?2z7s The 
methodological assumption adopted in this book is that, in order to explain 
why these V1 ‘exceptions’ exist and are relatively productive in a right- 
headed language such as Greek, they need to be investigated from the point 
of view of their structural and semantic relation to the V2 type (an approach 
with we have similarly applied to the description of the other left-oriented 
categories described above), as well as from the point of view of their use 
in context. 


7.5.1 The FC of V1 compounds: descriptive overview 


epeoukoc V1 compounds are characterized by a verbal FC ending in -e- or, 
much more rarely, in -o- (e.g. AutoteKvoc ‘lacking children, childless’, Pi.), 
-a- (e.g. taAamevOl|c ‘bearing grief’, Hom.), -v- (e.g. EpbAaoc ‘defending 
his people’, Hom.), -n- (e.g. tAnmoAeHoc ‘enduring war’, Hom.) and -1- 
(e.g. Apyitéxtav ‘chief-builder’, Hdt.).279 In practical terms, this category 
tends to be defined in opposition to the second category of Greek V1 
compounds, namely those whose FC is characterized by -c-. 

tepWipBpotog compounds are identified by the -ci- element and its 
combinations with velars and labials (-&1, -wu); and, more sporadically, by - 
ce- (mepoéntoAig ‘conquering cities’ < mép8m ‘to conquer’), -co- 
(’Apevodmoaic ‘conquering cities’ < Gyevoao8m ‘to conquer’), -eor- (& 
AKeoinemAoc ‘trailing the robe’ < €AKq@ ‘to trail’) or -noi- (eVpnotents 
‘finding words, inventive of words’ < eVpioxw ‘to find’). Chapter 4, section 
4.1, investigates the analogical nature of these constituents in -€01-, -nor-, - 
ce- and -co-. A much thornier problem is represented by the few FCs 
ending in -tt- (Batidvetlpa ‘feeding men’ < BdoKw ‘to feed’), which are 
mostly attested in Mycenaean or in Homeric Greek. Indeed, our 
interpretation of the tepWipBpotoc type turns out to depend on how we 
understand this kind of FC, which finds parallels in Vedic forms such as da 
ti-vara- ‘giving riches’ (Chapter 4, section 4.3.2). 

As Chapter 3 shows in detail, hypotheses on the origin of the V1 type 
pivot on the analysis of the FCs, and in particular on their final vocalic 


element. There are two basic trends: the first interprets these vocalic 
elements as inflectional relics, originally belonging to inflected verbal 
forms or (in the case of tepwip,Bpotoc compounds only) as parts of nominal 
suffixes; the second trend considers these vowels as linking elements, 
which have the function of making Kompositionsfuge easier and are devoid 
of any special semantic function. We will return to these issues in the next 
two chapters. 


7.5.2 Productivity of Ancient Greek V1 compounds 


This question of the origin of the type is irrelevant to the diachronic 
development of V1 compounds in Greek. Speakers developed an internal 
derivational process according to which tepwipBpotoc compounds were 
mostly based on sigmatic tenses (principally the aorist), while wepéorkoc 
compounds were mostly based on thematic presents or aorists. Although 
this derivational chain includes many exceptions, it is fundamentally stable: 
therefore, in order to understand the creation of certain V1 compounds or 
the popularity of others, and particularly the way in these interact with 
existing or non-existing V2 compounds, it is necessary to study the 
relationship between the compounds and their verbal bases. 

On the whole, V1 compounds are used in all linguistic registers. 
However, they are particularly common in onomastics and poetry (where 
they are mostly used as epithets), and also occur in the technical register of 
medical and astronomical texts. When used as PNs or epithets, V1 
compounds describe an individual by reference to through his/her 
characterizing action. It has been claimed that this sort of onomastic 
formations reflect wishes and this may well be true, although it would not 
be advisable to infer from this basic observation (which also applies to 
names expressing qualities such as ‘good’ or ‘beautiful’, or comparing 
humans to animals) that the FCs of V1 compounds go back to old 
imperatives or desideratives (Chapter 3, sections 5 and 6). Similarly, the 
high frequency of V1 compounds in onomastics should not be used to infer 
that the type must have originated within onomastics and was later 
transferred to the non-onomastic lexicon: the interaction between 
onomastics and other spheres of a language is never unidirectional (see 
section 8 below). More probably, the onomastic use is a specialization of a 
type which arose for the adjectival description of individuals performing 
actions, as opposed to types which named those individuals by means of 
substantival compound types. 


7.5.3 Exocentricity of V1 compounds 


The preceding paragraph leads us on to another identifying characteristic of 
V1 compounds cross-linguistically which we ought to address briefly: their 
exocentric character. AG V1 compounds are mostly used as adjectives and 
this is usually marked by the suffix -oc/-ov, as in Ex€KoAAoc ‘sticky’ (lit. 
‘containing glue’, Hippocr.) < KOAAa ‘glue’; V1 compounds with a neuter 
sigmatic stem in the SC regularly take the suffix -fAc, e.g. "Exeyévnc 
‘having strength’ < pévoc ‘strength’. Depending on the shape of the SC, the 
adjectival status of the compound may also be signalled through other 
devices: consider Eyépav ‘prudent’ (lit. ‘having mind’) vs. opry ‘mind’ 
(where derivation is signalled by the choice of a different vocalic grade); or 
€yevnic ‘ship-holding’ vs. vatc (where derivation is signalled by the 
feminine suffix -ic). Substantival V1 compounds do exist, but they are 
always derived nouns (e.g. Exepvbia ‘silence’ < Eyépv00c ‘someone who 
holds back words’). 

V1 compounds ought therefore to be regarded as_ headless. 
Semantically, the governing FCs are the fixed element of the compound, 
which the SCs in some way ‘modify’ by providing different arguments: as 
such—it may be argued—the FC is a sort of determinatum and thus a sort 
of semantic head. Because clear terminology for defining these properties 
of the FC of V1 compounds is lacking, the term ‘head’ is sometimes used 
in reference to the verbal FC of V1 compounds. However, this usage is 
highly controversial, since some linguists would argue that the FC does not 
display the typical properties of heads, such as the determination of the 
grammatical category of the compound itself. This is a particularly cogent 
objection in connection with the gepéoikoc type, as its FC cannot be 
interpreted as deriving from a noun at all (we have already mentioned that 
the morphological analysis of the FC of tepwipBpotoc compounds is 
controversial): since it is a stem, and not a noun, its identification with the 
head is problematiczso 


7.5.4 Left-orientation and word order patterns 


As in the case of the other left-oriented compound categories of Greek, the 
main question concerning the structure of V1 compounds is why they have 
been created as such. As already mentioned, this question is particularly 
pressing in connection with a language such as Greek, in which not only is 
compounding overwhelmingly right-headed, but there also exists a very 
large and productive category of right-oriented V2 compounds. The 
question can in fact be subdivided into two further questions. The first 
concerns the morphological (and perhaps also syntactic) mechanisms which 
determined the survival and popularity of left-oriented V1 compounds in 


the Greek right-oriented compound system. This synchronic question has 
never been addressed in earnest, requiring as it does a comprehensive 
analysis of V1 compound families in their relationship with V2 types, and 
such an analysis is the goal of the present volume. The second question 
concerns the morphological and syntactic mechanisms which influenced 
the birth of the left-oriented V1 type in the proto-language: this historical 
question is usually addressed from a comparative and typological point 
view, in the light of PIE word order and its diachronic development. 

In most IE languages, with the exception of the Romance branch, right- 
oriented compounds are the majority.281 Indo-Europeanists have tended to 
explain this state of affairs by reference to the fact that the basic 
(unmarked) word order in PIE seems to have been of the SOV type, i.e. 
with modifying items preceding the modified element(s).282 Accordingly, 
the hypothesis is that left-oriented compounds reflect marked word order 
(VOS), and this theory has been used to account for V1 compounds in 
particular.2s3 In some studies, the interaction between these two inherited 
types is also seen in chronological terms: V2 compounds reflect a pre- 
inflectional stage of PIE, in which determination was signalled simply by 
word order, whereas V1 compounds reflect a later stage, in which 
determination and other syntactic functions were expressed through 
endings284 

In this connection, a popular view since the nineteenth century has been 
that V1 compounds arose from PIE imperatival phrases, in which the verb 
took the first position: accordingly, the FC of V1 compounds has been 
identified with an inflected imperative, a hypothesis which has won support 
from the likes of Jacobi, Delbriick, Brugmann and Wackernagel and which 
is discussed in Chapter 3, section 5.285 Studies of V1 compounds in the 
ancient IE languages now generally prefer to interpret the FCs of V1 
compounds as stems or (in the case of tepwipBpotog compounds) as verbal 
nouns, but the imperatival hypothesis continues to hold ground in analyses 
of modern V1 compounds, particularly in relation to Romance.2ss These 
studies have contributed useful insights regarding the reconstruction of PIE 
syntax and its connection with the structure of V1 compounds at that 
linguistic stage, but they fail to explain the factors at play in the Greek 
compound system, in which both the V1 and the V2 types are productive. 

When transferred to Greek, the debate on the impact of word order 
patterns on compounding takes on a different significance. Classical Greek 
word order is notoriously very free, and this freedom, which earlier 
research mostly linked to stylistics, is now also analysed in pragmatic 
terms.287 The view that SOV may still be the basic word order in AG, as 


opposed to the more pronounced shift to SVO in MG, is considered 
controversial by some scholars on the basis of the very different approaches 
adopted in assessing the data.2ss The evidence provided by compounds may 
speak in favour of the hypothesis that SOV continued to be the basic order 
in AG, since in compounds the determiner overwhelmingly occurs at the 
left of the head, but this argument runs a serious risk of being circularzs9 

Accordingly, the presence of V1 compounds in Greek can be viewed in 
two different ways. The first view adopts a diachronic perspective, 
according to which Greek V1 compounds reflect a particular PIE word 
order (whatever its real motivations) that places the verb before its object. 
The markedness of this pattern would thus be carried over in Greek 
compounding: in other words, left-orientation would be a relic, preserved in 
particular areas of the lexicon.290 The fact that V1 compounds are very 
common in Greek onomastics is used by some scholars to support the thesis 
that the pattern originally expressed a marked word order, in which an 
imperative, used to express a wish for the new-born, was placed first in the 
phrase.291 In the remaining areas of the lexicon, this original function would 
have been lost and V1 compounds would simply represent reversed, and to 
an extent ‘odd’, counterparts of the V2 type. 

Concerning the connection between syntactic word order and 
compound orientation, we should pay attention to the pioneering ideas 
expressed by Andriotis (1938) in the only diachronic study of Greek 
‘reversed’ compounds to extend as far forward as MG. Andriotis was 
persuaded that V1 compounds were inherited, but he also criticized both 
the idea that in Greek they were specialized as an onomastic pattern, kept 
alive by the onomastic tendency to create reversed names, and the idea that 
in the appellative lexicon V1 compounds were tied to a different stylistic 
level than V2 compounds.292 In particular, he paid due attention to the fact 
that the V1 type (together with other types of left-oriented compounds) 
remained productive throughout the Byzantine period and down to the 
modern language, a fact which he interpreted to mean—in my view 
correctly—that the V1 type was not a mere stylistic device, but a linguistic 
tool authentically employed in common language as well293 

Andriotis’ account is a good representative of the second way of 
viewing to V1 compounds in Greek, which seeks to find internal 
mechanisms to explain the presence and popularity of this left-oriented type 
in the language. Efforts have been focused on identifying the specific 
semantic or functional properties which V1 compounds express within 
Greek, as opposed to those expressed by V2 compounds. Andriotis himself 
was actually sceptical about the possibility of identifying a semantic and 


functional differentiation between the two types which, in his view, were 
simply distinguished by a contrasting structure. Others have put forward 
more ambitious theories which, it should be noted, have not been tested on 
a comprehensive corpus of verbal compounds. The most influential of these 
theories was advanced by Benveniste (1967). In his view, V1 and V2 
compounds are not free variations of one another: V1 compounds express 
‘la réalité du procés’ and signify the verbal action ‘comme activité 
constatée’, thus corresponding to a description;294 whereas V2 compounds 
simply correspond to an atemporal definition of a given action and express 
a ‘qualité permanente’.295 It is important to take note of the famous 
assumption which Benveniste’s analysis takes as its starting point, namely 
that compounding is a ‘mycro-syntax’: accordingly, Greek compounds and 
their structure are seen as the transformation of free syntactic utterances, 
and not as crystallized morphological patterns which predate Greek 
itself.29 Although Benveniste does not address the issue of orientation, his 
hypothesis can be further interpreted as suggesting that V1 compounds are 
opposed—as a ‘marked’ pattern provided with ‘marked’ semantics—to V2 
compounds, which simply state a fact. 

Benveniste’s hypothesis has often been cited and made use of in 
accounts of Greek compounding, but the truth remains that neither his short 
article nor subsequent studies have been able to prove the semantic and 
functional repartition which he hypothesizes: on the contrary, the cursory 
examinations to which individual compound pairs have been subjected tend 
to disprove Benveniste’s claim.297 In Chapter 3 we will return to this 
syntactic approach and to Benveniste’s conclusion that compounds have the 
function of transferring the predication enunciated by syntactic propositions 
to a ‘virtual level’.22s As concerns V1 compounds, Benveniste is right to 
criticize the view that V1 and V2 compounds are free variants of one 
another (which was more or less Andriotis’ conclusion). The analysis of the 
other left-oriented types advanced in this chapter corroborates Benveniste’s 
criticism, since all productive left-oriented types are not mere inversions of 
right-oriented types, but are justified by morpho-syntactic factors. Like 
Andriotis, Benveniste also finds fault with another prevalent view which 
sees V1 compounds as mere stylistic variants of V2 compounds. As 
Chapters 5-6 show, a degree of stylistic variation is suggested by the 
interaction of many individual compound pairs, particularly when the V2 
specimen has acquired a semantic specialization which links it to technical 
or low-level registers. However, it would be wrong to conclude that V1 
compounds are always poetic or elevated and that V2 compounds are tied 
to everyday language: the stylistic repartition must be judged separately for 


each individual compound family, and in fact often on a pair-by-pair basis. 

As we have seen, Benveniste’s response to older hypotheses is to find a 
semantic solution, according to which V1 compounds correspond to 
syntactic enunciates containing presents expressing a description, while V2 
compounds correspond to phrases containing presents which express a 
definition. In the analysis proposed in this volume, by contrast, the 
interaction between V1 and V2 compounds is explained through a 
combination of factors, ranging from morphology to semantics and syntax. 
These factors are: the shape of the verbal root lying behind the compounds 
and the morphological constraints associated with it (particularly in the 
creation of V2 compounds), i.e. morphology; the specific meaning(s) of the 
base verbs and how this or these may be expressed through the interaction 
between different compound types, i.e. semantics; and the relation to 
attested Greek phrases, the connections which they create between concepts 
and between the words which express them, and the syntactic order in 
which these words are placed. 


8 Onomastics and compounds 


The previous section referred to theories which connect the origin of V1 
compounds to onomastics. It is now time to say a few general words about 
the mechanisms ruling AG onomastics as a useful preliminary to the in- 
depth assessment of the theories which are discussed in Chapter 3, as well 
as to the study of individual V1 types. The Greek naming system was one 
of the most creative areas of the Greek language, and there were very few 
rules restricting the kind of word or stem that could be used to form a 
PN.299 From a structural point of view, three different types of names can be 
distinguished: compounded PNs (also called ‘dithematic names’, e.g. 
MATPOKAENS and cwoimoAtc), abbreviated names derived from them (the so- 
called Kurznamenor hypocoristics, e.g. ma&tpoKAog and caoiac), and 
monothematic names which do not derive from dithematic forms (the so- 
called sobriquets, e.g. AyaOav ‘the good one’ )300 

The traditional stance on Greek onomastics, represented for instance by 
Bechtel and Fick (1894), is that all Greek names were originally dithematic 
(i.e. compounded) and that monothematic names arose only as a result of 
their shortening. Recent work inclines towards a more moderate view, 
allowing that Greek possessed originally dithematic names, as well as 
originally monothematic ones, and that only a portion of monothematic 
names were created by shortening of dithematic forms.30: It has been 
suggested (most notably by Pulgram (1947)) that the structure of Greek 


PNs reflects social divisions, whereby members of the aristocracy 
possessed compounded names while monothematic names were used by the 
lower classes, but this assumption is unwarranted302 

Before assessing the possible role of onomastics in the origin and/or 
development of V1 compounds in Greek, we need to consider some more 
general problems. One of them is whether or not PNs represent a linguistic 
realm that obeys completely different rules from those governing other 
lexemes (appellatives): much of the work that can be done on the 
morphology of names depends on how this question is answered. It is 
frequently remarked that PNs tend to be more conservative than other 
lexical items. This statement is in part correct, and it is supported by the 
cross-linguistic wealth of PNs whose shape and phonology have resisted 
the changes undergone by lexical words. At the same time, however, 
certain PNs can evolve in ways that are out of keeping with the rest of the 
language, and display original forms of morphological innovation.303 
Examples of both phenomena are provided by Morpurgo Davies (2000: 16— 
17). The English names Ethel, Audrey, and Etheldreda are all developments 
of the same original form 4delPryd: this shows that PNs, like other words, 
may change their phono-logical shape, but, unlike other words, they do not 
have to reach a standardized form. PNs may also defy the normal rules of 
word formation, as is shown by the Greek creation of the feminine A1oé6tnj 
out of a morphological class (verbal adjectives) which in the appellative 
lexicon does not have a separate feminine form304 

Trends towards innovation or conservatism within onomastics also vary 
according to period and geographical area.30s A given form may be more 
conservative in a given region because of specific historical and socio- 
linguistic conditions, such as the perpetuation of the local god’s or king’s 
name, or the wish to preserve communal identity through PNs.30c On the 
other hand, the desire to expunge the memory of a given person may lead a 
community to suddenly drop the use of a name,307 while other regions may 
be more prone to accept new names because of their proximity to foreign 
lands, or because of the multilingual nature of their community.30s The 
widespread notion that V1 compounds are used in onomastics because they 
are linguistic relics, appropriate to an intrinsically conservative area of 
language, must therefore be reviewed in light of the fact that naming 
practices are also characterized by innovative trends. 

As concerns the mutual influence of the onomastic and appellative 
lexicons, here too a number of distinctions must be made. From the point of 
view of morphology, both linguistic realms exploit compounding as a 
means of word formation; in onomastics, however, we have seen that 


special short forms can be derived from compound names by taking part of 
the compound and adding a special suffix to it, e.g. caotAoc from GwoiAtos. 
Although most of these suffixes in themselves are not confined to 
onomastics (€.g. -0G, -l0G, -ac, -iac, -tc, -(i)@v, -E0G, -EaG, -1¢, -L10G, and -a, 
-16- for women), their use as a means of deriving hypocoristics is exclusive 
to onomastics: we are here faced with an area of the language partly 
governed by specific morphological mechanisms. As concerns semantics, 
we must reflect on the fact that onomastics experiences very few 
constraints as to what is compoundable, and the result is the mass of 
seemingly meaningless compounded names that we come across in Greek. 
This freedom is a consequence of the fact that names, unlike appellatives, 
do not necessarily need to obey semantic structures in order to ‘speak’ to 
us: thus a name formed by elements of both the father’s and mother’s side 
may have no structural ‘meaning’ and yet be transparent in what it 
represents or evokes. These examples help to bring out the fact that 
although onomastics may be characterized by linguistic mechanisms which 
are specific to it, it is not possible to identify a single factor which would 
support the claim that a given compound type must have originated as 
onomastic and only later been extended to the appellative lexicon. There is 
certainly a good deal of exchange between onomastics and common 
language. Scholars often assume that the exchange is monodirectional, with 
onomastic patterns permeating the appellative lexicon as suggested for 
instance by Frei-Liithy (1978), but the wealth of Greek names derived from 
common language, such as AbKoc ‘Wolf’, Aya@@v ‘The good one’, etc. 
(arguably nicknames in origin), shows that the opposite phenomenon was 
much more frequent. 


8.1 Onomastics and V1 compounds 


The focus of the present book is solely on compounded PNs of the V1 type, 
and on their shortened forms. Examples of both are already found in 
Mycenaean (see Chapter 4, sections 5 and 7), and the numerous attestations 
of this type across Greece show that the V1 type remained productive for 
the whole of AG linguistic history. Many of these names reflect two- 
member phrases attested in the language, often in the context of poetic 
phraseology. The investigation of these parallels is useful in order to clarify 
the authentic meaning of a given name and has often been carried out by 
scholars, although no comprehensive study of the impact of Greek 
phraseology on compounded PNs has ever been undertaken: good examples 
of the results which can be achieved with this methodology come from the 


many contributions by J. L. Garcia Ramon on Greek (particularly 
Mycenaean) onomastics, which will often be drawn upon for our analysis 
of V1 PNs309 

At the same time, we should not neglect hypocoristics. These are 
especially important in the case of verbs which do not have a rich V1 
compound family, since they prove the existence of FCs which are never 
found in fully compounded forms. Identifying those which may go back to 
a name of the tepwipBpotoc type is easier thanks to the s-marker attached 
to these compounds: hypocoristics in -ceuc, -c@v, -clwv, -cliac (and their 
combinations with occlusives) may have originated as FCs of V1 
compounds. Examples from the Corpus include for instance ’Apewpiac, 
BAewiac, and Bpvowy, all probably going back to compounded names of the 
tepwipBpotoc type derived from GpeiBo, BAEntw and Bpva.310 Recognizing 
hypocoristics derived from @epéoikog compounds is harder, as virtually any 
monothematic name displaying a verbal stem may be interpreted as the 
hypocoristic of a V1 compound.311 The Corpus, which represents the first 
collection of V1 compounds down to the sixth century AD (with forays into 
Byzantine Greek), systematically collects instances of V1 PNs attested in 
Greek inscriptions. However, the Corpus only includes the first 
chronological attestation of the combination of a verb (e.g. Gpyw) and a 
given noun (e.g. dikn, Aadc) and does not aim to provide a comprehensive 
collection of their formal variations (e.g. FCs ending in -1 and -o), dialectal 
forms (e.g. with the SCs -Aix& or -Aewc), hypocoristics or derivations (e.g. 
feminine forms in -eia). In each case, the form entered in the Corpus 
(regardless of whether it is a compound, hypocoristic or derivation, and 
whatever its dialectal colouring) is the most ancient one: for example, in the 
onomastic forms from &py@ the feminine name Apyedixt (Thessaly, 7th c.) 
is preferred to its Attic-Ionic counterpart Apyedixn and to the masculine 
form Apyédétkoc because it is attested earlier. The collection is therefore 
intended to provide the fullest possible range of individual types of PNs, 
with the aim of studying the productivity of the various compound families: 
the formal variations of each PN should be investigated separately in the 
LGPNor other onomastic corpora. 


9 Compound verbs 


The preceding analysis of compound types does not include compound 
verbs such as Emypdgw ‘to inscribe’, which originate from the joining of a 
preposition/ adverb (Emi ‘on’) to a verb ((pd@w ‘to write’). In that respect, 
this overview is in line with the tradition of studies of Greek compounding, 


which tends to exclude such forms from compounding since their historical 
origin can be traced back to a situation where adverb and verb were 
independent (the phenomenon known as ‘tmesis’ which is still prominently 
attested in Homeric Greek).312 How this type of form is assessed may differ 
depending on the approach adopted, since these verbs often represent 
borderline cases between compounding and prefixation: the issue is debated 
with particular vigour concerning English compounds such as overcomeand 
take off.313 Like all other Greek verbs, these preverbed forms are at the root 
of a large number of verbal nouns in both Ancient and Modern Greek, e.g. 
Emypagn ‘inscription’, Emypagevs ‘inscriber’, Emiypappa ‘inscription’: 
these too are excluded from accounts of compounding proper, since they 
are formed through derivation from a base form, rather than through 
compounding. In our investigation of verbal compounds, individual 
examples of prefixed derivations will be brought into the picture when they 
provide information on the derivational mechanisms of certain verbs: we 
will particularly pay attention to prefixed agent nouns such as &feyéptnc 
‘one who arouses’ and EmAoudc ‘remaining’ in Chapter 5, which deals 
with various classes of V1 compounds for which no corresponding V2 
compounds are attested. 

MG also has a common type of coordinative [V V], compound (of 
controversial headedness) exemplified by tpwyoniva [eat drink] or 
avo1yoKAiva [open close], a type which is entirely absent in AG and seem 
to have arisen in the language only around the fourteenth century (see 
section 2.2).314 According to Ralli (2013: 172), ‘the emergence of this type 
of compounds, which makes Greek unique among the Indo-European 
languages, is an instantiation of a grammatical need to respond to the rise 
of productivity of compounding in general and coordinative compounding 
more particularly; it filled an empty slot in the coordinative patterns of the 
language, that is, the slot based on the category of verbs’. Ralli further 
argues that [V V], compounds may also be linked to the growth of 
paratactic structures in the language. 

It is left for us to assess another type of structure represented by 
denominative verbs of the type Gétxéw ‘I act unjustly’ which are not 
compound forms of the verbal base (there is no **Atkéw ‘to be just’ in 
AG), but derive, through conversion, from compounded nouns and 
adjectives such as &Atkoc ‘unjust’.sis This original developmental chain, 
which at the first stage requires the existence of the bahuvrihi &Aukog, is 
also responsible for the creation of secondary compound verbs from 
nominal verbal compounds, e.g. eVepyétn¢ (compound of eb ‘well’ and the 
verbal stem EpI'- ‘to work’) > eVepyetéw ‘to be a benefactor’. A similar 


development is also assumed for English [N V]y structures such as baby-sit 
and stage-manage, which are back-formations of the synthetic compounds 
baby-sitter and stage-manager316 

The morphological issues at stake in the interpretation of this category 
of verbs are many and they have been recently studied by Grandi and 
Pompei (2012), who draw particular attention to the fact that ‘the formation 
of complex verbs ending in -é0 is a process at the centre of an intricate net 
of interactions between various derivational and compounding 
processes’.317 This derivational net apparently enabled the formation of -éw 
verbs even in the absence of a preceding compound, to the point that the [N 
V]vtype has become a productive class of compounds in MG.318 In this 
volume, [N V]ycomplex verbs will be brought into the picture when they 
derive from V1 compounds: for instance, the adjective pvnoikaxog is the 
basis for the technical verb of interstate treaties, (uh) LVNOUKAKE®@ ‘to pass 
an act of amnesty’. However, the Corpus does not systematically include 
derivations (either verbal or nominal) of V1 compounds, since the focus of 
this volume is not on the derivational process instantiated by the V1 type in 
AG. 


10 The use of compounds in Ancient Greek 


The variety and vitality of the compound types discussed in this chapter 
ought to have already made it clear that compounds are a fundamental part 
of the lexicon at every stage of the Greek language. As concerns AG, an 
obvious problem is the faulty nature of our documentation, which in 
particular does not allow us to form a good idea of the oral component of 
the language. Both in terms of the number of texts and the amount of 
research devoted to them, the analysis of AG compounding is usually 
biased towards literary language, particularly poetry. In turn, this may lead 
to conclusions on the use of compounds which need to be carefully 
assessed. Consider for instance the following statement: 


La langue populaire n’emploie guére la composition. Les textes littéraires 
présentent en général d’autant plus de composés qu’ils s’éloignent davantage de 
usage courant. Le composé a le plus souvent quelque chose d’artificiel; il 
convient aux langues spéciales et techniques de la philosophie, de la science [...] 
auxquelles il confére a la fois précision et gravité. C’est surtout la langue 
poétique qui en fait usage. Les poétes qui se piquent d’un langage noble et 
veulent atteindre un ton élevé, obtiennent l’effet cherché en employant des 
composés. 

Meillet and Vendryés (1960: 421). 


This short paragraph by two eminent Classical linguists contains 
some obvious truths, but also a few generalizations.319 That 
compounds are numerous in poetry is hardly surprising, given its 
preference for economy of style and incisive, condensed modes of 
expression: for a study in this direction, see the monograph by 
Meyer (1923). We have seen above (section 7.3) that the same 
reasons lead to the use of compounds and to the development of 
specific compound types in scientific language. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to imagine on what grounds Meillet and Vendryés can 
have reached the bold conclusion with which they begin their 
paragraph, namely that ‘popular language scarcely employs 
compounding’. Greek literary texts also employ compounds which 
do not have an especially poetic flavour, and which are 
simultaneously attested on inscriptions: it is a reasonable 
supposition that they were common in spoken language too.320 
Given the lack of any oral source, to speak of a Greek ‘langue 
populaire’ and ‘usage courant’ in such uncritical terms is a paradox 
which requires many provisos, such as the recognition that our 
reconstruction of a ‘popular’ or ‘spoken’ language necessarily relies 
mostly on literary texts (particularly comedy, iambic poetry and 
oratory) and more rarely on documentary papyri (unavailable for 
Archaic and Classical Greek) and a few epigraphic genres (ostraka, 
defixiones...). An investigation of these texts, and of inscriptions in 
particular, shows that compounds are indeed found in non-literary 
documents such as laws, dedications, and private letters, and that 
apart from a very few exceptions (which require more careful 
consideration) all compound categories are attested in both literary 
and non-literary documents321 

We must also take into account the fact that compounding remains a 
very productive means of word formation in MG and that many ancient 
types are maintained in the modern language, facts which cannot be 
attributed only to the influence of high-level literary language. In particular, 
the evidence from MG has been used to prove that many left-oriented 
types, including V1 compounds, were not learned marginal types in the 
ancient language, but must have had a life in lower linguistic levels as 
well.322 In light of this diachronic perspective, the investigation of V1 
compounds undertaken in this book will at times bring out the patterns 
through which certain compound families have developed in AG, 
remaining productive types throughout the history of the language. 


11 Conclusion 


The examination of Greek compound categories provided in this chapter 
had two aims. The first was to provide a set of references against which 
both the peculiarities of the AG compound system and its similarities with 
those of other languages can be investigated. The second was to describe, 
in the most comprehensive manner possible, the characteristics of the 
system in which the compound type investigated in this book, that of V1 
compounds, finds its place. The overview of compound categories has 
illustrated that Greek has a right-oriented compound system in which a 
number of left-oriented formations, including V1 compounds, are admitted. 
The investigation of endocentric determinative and verbal compounds has 
allowed us to conclude that Greek seems to have developed towards a more 
markedly endocentric system than previously thought. Four events 
contributed to this evolution: 
The gradual abandonment of root verbal compounds, which are 
ambiguous from the point of view of headedness and semantics 
(sections 6.1 and 6.9). 
— The parallel development of the class of V2 compounds in -0¢ 
(section 6.3). 
— The creation of a new class of agentive compound nouns in -Tn¢ 
(section 6.4). 
— The development of endocentric determinative compounds, with 
the exception of those with an adjectival SC, which remain rarer 
in Greek (sections 4.7 and 4.9). 


Neither the issue of the headedness of AG compounds, nor the 
structural characteristics of the left-oriented categories, have 
previously been examined in sufficient detail. As this chapter 
argues, only some of the left-oriented forms can be regarded as 
singularities, while others are tied to specific morpho-syntactic 
constraints. As concerns the orientation of Greek V1 compounds, we 
have briefly addressed the theories put forward to explain its 
oddity. In general, most of these theories tend to link the existence 
of this left-oriented type to the fact that it is a relic from an older 
linguistic stage and/or to the supposition that V1 compounds were 
originally confined to the onomastic lexicon. However, the strong 
productivity of various subtypes of V1 compounds outside 
onomastics, together with the fact that they survive into MG, 


encourages the adoption of a different approach to analysing their 
presence in AG. 

The example of other left-oriented categories suggests that V1 
compounds, whatever their origin, exist and continue to be productive 
throughout the history of AG precisely to fill the morphological and 
semantic gaps left by the pervasive right-oriented type. Chapters 4—6 of this 
volume are devoted to the identification of the factors which brought it 
about that, rather than being an optional counterpart of V2 compounds, V1 
compounds were often the only, or the best, means of providing the 
language with an active verbal compound. At the same time, in order to 
fully grasp the issues at play in the development of the V1 type, it is also 
necessary to investigate the morphological make-up and function of the 
earliest attested compounds and attempt to understand them in the light of a 
possible diachronic evolution which may have had its roots in the parent 
language. Chapter 4 is devoted to the investigation of this comparative side 
of the question, in the context of the diachronic development of V1 
compounds from Mycenaean to Archaic Greek. The necessary theoretical 
background to the comparative question is provided by the individual 
studies devoted to V1 compounds in the last two centuries and by the 
analyses which have been advanced in the context of larger investigations 
of Greek and IE morphology, word formation and even syntax: Chapter 3 
provides an overview of these antecedents in view of their relevance to the 
present investigation. 


Chapter Three 


The Study of Ancient Greek and Indo-European 
V1 Compounds in the Last Two Centuries 


1 Introduction 


The origin, morphology and semantics of the Greek V1 types wepéotkoc 
and tepwipBpotoc have been much debated in the last two centuries and 
remain central topics in the investigation of IE compounding. A survey of 
the previous works that addressed these compound types proves very useful 
for an understanding of the methodological questions concerning their 
analysis in Greek, and the trends that have influenced the scholarly debate 
over the years. Analyses have generally revolved around four areas of 
interest: 
— The morphological and hence semantic interpretation of the FC 
and of the elements -€-, -(T)Lt-, -(¢)t- and -o-; 
— The links between the FC and the Greek verbal system; 
-— The influence of syntax in the make-up of V1 compounds vis-a- 
vis V2 compounds; 
— The use of V1 compounds in the context of Greek literary texts. 
The first three topics have led scholars to consider a wider perspective, 
investigating the parallels for V1 compounds in other IE languages, and 
hence inquiring whether they might be an inherited category. In the early 
stages of comparative linguistics these issues were often central to studies 
of the PIE verb and noun, as well as syntax and onomastics. Although 
many of the topics discussed in this chapter presuppose fairly detailed 
knowledge of morphological issues concerning Greek V1 compounds, 
consideration of previous scholarship on the category is by no means 
superfluous: on the contrary, it is essential as a means to clear the ground 
for the fresher analysis of AG V1 compounds provided in Chapters 5 and 6 
of this book. 


2 The investigation of Greek V1 compounds in the last 
two centuries: preliminary considerations 


The modern study of Greek V1 compounds goes back to the late nineteenth 


century. The first scholar to produce a monograph on Greek verbal 
compounds was Wilhelm Clemm, with a Giessen 
Habilitationsschriftentitled De compositis graecis quae a verbis incipiunt 
(1867). Since then, all the studies and contributions on the topic have 
engaged in work on two fronts: description and analysis of V1 compounds 
within Greek, and explanation of the origin of the V1 type in the parent 
language. These two fronts are not necessarily separate: rather, the analysis 
of the Greek material has often been preparatory to the development of 
evolutionary theories that encompass other IE languages, and the parent 
language itself. Greek has occupied an important position in the debate 
over the existence and development of V1 in PIE, as Greek is the ancient IE 
language in which the V1 type is most attested and most productive. As a 
consequence, we now possess a number of studies of Greek V1 compounds 
but, at the same time, the dearth of similarly full descriptions of V1 
compounds in other ancient languages makes delineation of the origin and 
development of the type in earlier linguistic stages an arduous task (see also 
Chapter 4, section 2). 

The approaches chosen for the study of Greek V1 compounds vary 
greatly. The bone of contention is the question of whether the mepéorkoc 
and tepwWipBpotoc types, though differing in the shape of their FCs, 
represent two subtypes of the same compound category, which express 
identical semantics and derive from similar formation processes, or not. 
Depending on how this preliminary question is settled, scholars have either 
sought to trace the origin of FCs back to the same PIE category 
(imperatives, bare stems, etc.) or have refrained from reaching a unified 
solution, privileging a synchronic morphological and semantic description. 
Those aspiring to an explanation in an IE perspective have struggled to fit 
the ambiguous evidence provided by the various IE languages into a 
coherent theory (for often only one or the other of the two types is 
attested).323 Aside from the overviews that attempt to offer comprehensive 
analyses of types of V1 compounds in Greek (e.g. Knecht (1946) and Frei- 
Ltithy (1978), on which see section 9), an abundant harvest of studies 
focuses on questions concerning the semantics, productivity, literary usage 
of V1 compounds or of individual sub-types. Many of these studies are now 
classic and will be reviewed in this chapter according to the kind of 
approach they use to study V1 compounds. 


3 Early nineteenth-century work 


Before Clemm’s (1867) volume on Greek V1 compounds, no other works 


specifically addressed the question of the origin of V1 compounds in the 
parent lan- guage, but V1 compounds were discussed in the context of the 
theories concerning the development of compounding in PIE. These early 
works include Jacob Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik, in the second volume 
of which Grimm maintained that the elements -e- and -cl- featuring at the 
end of the FCs of Greek compounds reflected present imperatives and old 
future imperatives respectively.324 Grimm was one of the first advocates of 
the view that V1 compounds derived from syntactic phrases containing 
inflected verbal forms and, consequently, that V1 forms were to be 
considered ‘false’ compounds:325 


ist es also nothwendig uneigentliche Composition, so folgt, daf& das erste Wort 
nicht die blof$e Wurzel, sondern eine leibliche Flexion enthalte. 
Grimm (1826: 984). 


An equally syntactic principle underlies Bopp’s subsequent 
interpretation of FCs in -clt- as third ps. sg. presents, and 
Weissenborn’s view that they derive from second ps. sg. forms.326 
The 1860s also saw the first publication of the second volume of 
Leo Meyer’s Vergleichende Grammatik der griechischen und lateinischen 
Sprachen, dealing with the IE noun. Meyer claimed that in PIE nouns 
in -ti- endowed with agentive semantics and purely adjectival in 
origin were employed to form both second and first compound 
constituents; in his view, the Greek type in -cl- was a development 
of these original formations in -ti-327 

Justi (1861), on the other hand, went in a different direction, assuming 
that the FC of V1 compounds concealed an old participle: he explained 
epeoBioc as an alteration of *pepéet-Bioc, supposedly showing a participial 
stem, which he compared to Sanskrit formations like ksdyad-vira- ‘killing 
men’ (see Chapter 4, section 4.3.2).328 This was consistent with Justi’s idea 
that compounding arose in a phase of PIE which had already developed 
inflections: as we will see shortly, this view was soon to be swept away by 
Georg Curtius’ influential ‘pre-inflectional’ thesis, according to which 
compounding went back to a phase of PIE in which there existed only 
roots. 


4 Wilhelm Clemm and the stem hypothesis 


The two contributions on Greek V1 compounds by Wilhelm Clemm (1867; 
1875) contain a few elements of discontinuity with these early views. The 


1867 Habilitationsschrift represents an important step forward in that it 
gathers together most of the Greek V1 compounds available at that time, 
which are analysed vis-a-vis nominal stems, with the aim of showing that 
their FCs should not be linked to nouns but to verbs. 

In rejecting the nominal interpretation Clemm went against the 
hypotheses advanced by Bopp (1861: 439-441) and L. Meyer (1865: 328); 
but he also rejected the position adopted by Justi (1861: 45), namely that 
V1 compounds derived from old participles.329 At the same time, Clemm 
forcefully excluded Grimm’s idea that the FCs of V1 compounds could go 
back to inflected forms:330 rather, he asserted that the FCs of both Greek 
V1 types contained simple verbal stems.331 Clemm was clearly influenced 
by Georg Curtius, with whom he briefly studied in Leipzig: Curtius was of 
the opinion that only stems could be used in ‘true’ compounds and that the 
FC of V1 compounds featured verbal stems, sometimes enlarged with 
thematic vowels -e-, -1- and -0-332 

Clemm’s work paved the road for a number of disputes over the 
interpretation of V1 compounds, as well as their IE origin. In 1869 Richard 
Rédiger critically reviewed Clemm’s book, calling stems as ‘abstractions 
that only exist in the minds of linguists’ and, particularly, attacking the idea 
favoured by Clemm (and Curtius) that -e-, -1-, and -o- were mere linking 
vowels attached to verbal stems.333 After a few years Clemm launched a 
repartee with his 1875 article in Curtius Studien, a review of new works in 
the realm of Greek compounding. The article frontally addressed the 
criticism levelled against Clemm by Rédiger as well as by G. Meyer and 
reiterated that the FC of the mepéoikoc type was a present stem which could 
keep or obliterate the thematic vowel: 


Ihre ersten Glieder sind prdsentische Verbalstamme mit erhaltenem oder 
abgeworfenem Themavocal; im Formen wie TA1-6up0G [...] war ein solcher nie, 
in AaO-HBns [...] braucht er nicht vorhanden gewesen zu sein, weil sie auch 
Reste einer themavocallosen Flexion aufweisen konnen. 

Clemm (1875: 38). 


Clemm also restated that sigmatic compounds contained the stem of 
the s-aorist andcriticized the view advanced by some of his critics, 
who claimed that the s-aorist stem ought to have ended in -ca. 
Clemm countered this view by suggesting that compounds in -ce- 
and -co- represented a ‘reduction’ (Schwdchung) of the original - 
Ca.334 As regards other shapes of FCs, Clemm interpreted those 
ending in -a- (e.g., TaAa-) as showing a pure verbal root, relics of a 
stage in which verbs were not yet characterized by the thematic 


vowel. More surprisingly, he also assumed that FCs ending in -at- 
(e.g., TaAat-) reflected (often unattested) present stems in -al@s335 

The element -1- received a different treatment. Clemm argued that some 
of the FCs ending in -1- derived from present stems formed with the -jé/6- 
suffix (e.g. xaptepyog < *yap-j@), while others reflected a reduction 
(Schwdchung) of the thematic vowel -e- (e.g., AaOuKnS1)¢).336 In Clemm’s 
view, however, the larger number of -cl- compounds simply reflected the 
‘preferential relationship’ (Wahlverwandtschaft) between -c- and -1-, which 
nominal FCs in -ci- and abstract nouns in -cig encouraged337 

Some of Clemm’s statements may appear pleonastic to us (for instance 
his emphasis on the first element of V1 compounds being a verb), but they 
must be placed in context. In those years a heated controversy raged over 
the question of whether early PIE distinguished between verbs and nouns. 
With the interpretation of V1 compounds as containing verbal stems, 
Clemm was probably reacting to the view that in the early stages of PIE 
verbs and nouns had originally been undifferentiated, and to the corollary 
that the FCs of V1 compounds could not contain a verbal stem.333 The 
details of Clemm’s explanations are often out-dated now, but the core of his 
interpretation—that V1 compounds contain stems, not inflected verbal 
forms—has stood the test of time and remains a valid and widely endorsed 
view (cf. section 8). My analysis will also emphasise the interpretation of 
the FCs as verbal roots or stems which, in some cases, may be followed by 
linking elements: see Chapter 4, particularly section 6.1. 


5 Jacobi, Delbriick and Brugmann: from stems to 
imperatives 


Between the 1850s and the 1880s the analysis of IE and Greek 
compounding was extensively influenced by the more general debate 
surrounding IE morphology.339 Under Curtius’ influence, many of the 
linguists who addressed V1 compounds in those years assumed that the FCs 
of these compounds contained stems and went back to a pre-inflectional 
stage of the language.340 Clemm’s works contributed to spreading these 
views, but Curtius’ influence is also visible in the early editions of the most 
important works of Karl Brugmann, who studied with Curtius at Leipzig. In 
the first edition of his Griechische Grammatik (1885), Brugmann 
maintained that the Greek compounds derived from verbal stems 
represented innovations arising from the re-analysis of older nominal 
types.341 The same statement is made in the the first edition of Brugmann’s 
monumental Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 


indogermanischen Sprachen, where V1 compounds are not included 
amongst those of ‘Urindogermanische Zeit’, but are considered a 
development of individual languages arising from the misinterpretation of 
nominal stems.342 In line with Curtius’ teachings, therefore, Brugmann 
believed the FCs of ‘real’ compounds to be ‘stems’: applied to V1 
compounds, this led him to identify their FCs with old nominal stems re- 
interpreted as verbal elements and provided with the linking vowel -e-, or 
with stems from -cic abstract nouns which were later associated with the s- 
aorist.343 Brugmann explained the alternation of various FCs by pointing to 
analogical processes affecting the V1 subgroups (for instance, -eo1- was 
interpreted as analogical on FCs from s-stem nouns). 

At the same time, however, Brugmann and the linguists of the 
Neogrammarian circle became increasingly more critical of Curtius’ 
dogmatism. With regard to the interpretation of compounds, the 
Neogrammarians’ attitude may have prompted a less strict approach to the 
relationship between compounding and inflections and a renewed interest 
in the influence of syntax on compounding. Thus, while Curtius’ early 
influence is still perceivable in the first edition of the Grundriss, it is also 
clear that Brugmann had already moved away from his teacher in that he 
believed the FCs of V1 compounds to be (at least originally) nominal, not 
verbal stems. In making this claim, Brugmann was in accord with the views 
of Hermann Osthoff, with whom in 1878 he had started editing the journal 
Morphologische Untersuchungen, which acted as the sounding-board of the 
Neogrammarian approach to linguistics. In this same year, Osthoff 
published his monograph on verbal compounds programmatically entitled 
Das Verbum in der Nominalkom-position im Deutschen, Griechischen, 
Slavischen und Romanischen344 

The main points of Osthoff’s work are that the FCs of Greek V1 
compounds cannot be identified with imperatives;34s that the equation with 
the Modern German imperatival compounds is wrong;346 that both Greek 
V1 types originally contained nominal stems;347 and that the use of verbal 
stems in Greek is the outcome of the reanalysis of old nominal stems: 


Wenn Homer Ayé€-A.a0c, dpyé-Kakoc gebrauchte, so ist nicht unméglich, dass 
diesen Bildungen in der Tat ehemalige *Ay6-Aaoc *dpy6-Kakoc zeitlich voraus 


lagen; die homer. UYO-nTOAELOG, Aawco- -Unvos, Aapto- -ertr\s kénnten ja eben 
die tiberreste diese friiheren Schicht sein. In diesen wurden dann die nominalen 


Anfangsglieder misgedeutet, an die Verba dire, Gpya angelehnt. 
Osthoff (1878: 164). 


Osthoff’s words are echoed in the first edition of Brugmann’s 


Grundriss: 


Bei manchen Compp. verdnderte sich, gleichwie im Germanischen und 
Slavischen, das Sprachgefiihl gegeniiber dem das erste Glied bildenden 
Nominalstamme in der Weise, dass er verbal empfunden wurde. Diess 
veranlasste dann zahlreiche Neubildungen, in denen nun wirkliche verbale 
Stammformen als 1. Glied eingesetzt wurden. 

Brugmann (1889: 49). 


In the second edition of the Grundriss, however, Brugmann’s 
enthusiasm for this explanation seems to have cooled and his 
approach is radically different. Here Brugmann clearly identifies the 
FC of both compound types, as well as of their parallels in other IE 
languages, with old imperatives: 


In a) und B) [Greek types frxexitov and AapaoipBpotoc] war das Vorderglied 
eine Form mit imperativischer Funktion, so dass im Prinzip z.B. EAKeyitwv auf é 
Ake (TOV) xLTWva ‘schleppe den Peplos’ beruhte. Der Typus a) zeigt bei den 
Verbalstammen ohne thematischen Vokal noch die Imperativformen ohne die 


Partikel -dhi (Lov, nach Art von gr. Ez-e1, (ctn, lat. i, cedo. Der Typus 8) zeigt 
Infinitivformen auf -ti mit imperativischer Bedeutung. 
Brugmann (1906: 63-64). 


Brugmann had expressed his new view in another contribution on 
Greek compounding, the article published in Indogermanische 
Forschungen of the years 1905-1906, in which he clearly identified 
the FC of dpyéKakoc with an imperative and that of £AKeoinenA.0c 
with an infinitive arising from abstract nouns in -ti- and having 
imperatival function.34s The radical change in Brugmann’s analysis 
is mirrored in Berthold Delbriick’s views on the syntax of 
compounds, which Delbriick put forward in the third volume of his 
Vergleichende Syntax, published in 1900, while Brugmann was 
working on the second edition of the Grundriss. 

This attention to the syntactic patterns behind compounding was 
inaugurated by another influential work of the 1890s, Jacobi’s Compositum 
und Nebensatz (1897).349 Jacobi himself subscribed to Curtius’ view that 
‘true’ compounds employed bare stems, but his ground-breaking 
methodology resided in linking the shape and semantics of V1 compounds 
to verbal phrases. Even though Jacobi did not directly relate the structure of 
compounds to word order issues, which later became the main focus of the 
syntactic approach to compounding (see section 7), he attempted to explain 
PIE syntactic patterns through the structure of compounds, an approach 
later developed by Lehmann:so 


On the question of verbal compounds in particular, Jacobi identified the 
SC of V2 compounds as ‘relative participles’, the FCs of the mepéoikoc 
type as verbal stems, and those of the tepwipBpotoc type as a third person 
singular.3s1 At the same time, he assumed that in PIE, as well as in Greek 
and Sanskrit, some of these compounds came to be associated with 
imperatival clauses and their FCs with imperatives: 


In einem Compositum wie dyé-A.aoc ist [...] das erste Glied der Stamm des 
thematischen Prasens bez. Aorists. Da nun dieser Stamm in historischer Zeit als 
2. Pers. Sing. Imperativi fungirt, so konnte man dergleichen Composita als 
imperativische Satznamen deuten [...]. Denn da viele der fraglichen Composita 
wie einfache beschreibende Adjektive gebraucht werden, so verlangt die 
natiirliche Auflo6sung das Pradikat in der dritten Person [...]. Wenn aber das 
Compositum als Epitheton einer Person oder als Eigenname gebraucht wird, 
ware eine imperativische Deutung wohl denkbar. [...] Indem sich nun in diesem 
engeren Kreise die imperativische Deutung befestigte, werden Neubildungen 
entstanden sein, in denen nicht nur die urspriinglich berechtigen Formen der 2. 
Sing. Imp., die mit dem Prasens- oder 


Aorist-stamm identisch sind, sondern auch echte Imperativformen, wie die 


auf dhi, als erstes Compositionsglied verwandt worden sind. 
Jacobi (1897: 73-74). 


The opposition to the belief that verbal stems could not be used in 
compounding is clear: 


Die gemeine Ansicht nun [...] geht dahin, dass ein Nomen nicht mit einem 
Verbum in der Zusammensetzung verbunden werden k6nne. Dieser Satz schien 
aprioristische Geltung zu haben: um seine Richtigkeit zu erharten, brauchte man 
nur an ein gesundes Sprachgefiihl zu appelliren. [...] Fast in allen indogerm. 
Sprachen finden sich namlich Composita mit verbalem Vordergliede. Man 
schloss also und musste so bei dem unbestrittenen Grundsatze von der 
Unzusammensetzbarkeit des Verbums mit dem Nomen schliessen, dass jene 
Composita nicht in der Ordnung waren, oder mit anderen Worten, dass sie nicht 
ihre urspriingliche Gestalt bewahrt hatten. 

Jacobi (1897: 49). 


Jacobi’s ideas had an impact on both Delbriick and Brugmann. 
Although Delbriick did not agree that the verbal constituent of V2 
compounds was a participle and maintained that it was a noun, he 
agreed with Jacobi that V1 compound constituents such as peve- or 
@epe- contained a verb rather than a noun, and that it was most 
probable that these verbal forms were old imperatives.352 Delbriick 
supported this hypothesis by noting that in syntactic phrases the 
imperative often occupies the first position. Surprising as it might 


seem, Delbriick preferred not to comment on the origin of the 
TEpWiuBpotos type, suspending his judgmentsss 

For his part, towards the end of his career Brugmann (who died in 
1919) had fully subscribed to the syntactic interpretation of V1 compounds, 
which he took to its extreme consequences by seeking a common function 
for the FCs of both the tepwipBpotoc and the mepéoikos types, a line that 
neither Jabobi nor Delbriick had decided to follow in full. Thanks to the 
influence of Brugmann’s great Grundriss (still particularly unsurpassed as 
far as compounding is concerned), the imperatival hypothesis has had a 
large following. The same views expressed in the second edition of the 
Grundrissrecur in the new editions of Brugmann’s Griechische Grammatik 
—although in the fourth edition, reworked by Albert Thumb, the 
imperatival interpretation of the mepéorkoc type is not presented as the only 
possible one.354 In more general terms, Delbriick’s and Brugmann’s 
enthusiasm for the syntactic hypothesis may be seen as another 
Neogrammarian rejection of the postulation that PIE did not possess full 
‘words’ but only roots3ss 

Another influential subscriber to the imperatival interpretation was 
Jacob Wackernagel. In volume 2.1 of the Altindische Grammatik two of the 
Sanskrit V1 types (trasd-dasyu- ‘making the enemy tremble’ and d@ti-vara- 
‘giving treasures’) are interpreted as going back to imperatives.3sc In more 
recent times, the imperatival interpretation has been invoked mainly to 
explain the Greek wepéotkoc type only.357 Dunkel (1992: 216-220) is one of 
the few scholars who have retained the imperatival interpretation for the 
tepWipBpotoc type as well, maintaining that their FC goes back to an old - 
siimperative. He also claims that the Vedic type bhardd-vaja- ‘bringing/ 
obtaining prizes’ and the Greek specimen qgepe-mtdAepog contain old 
injunctives, a hypothesis which was first advanced (though eventually 
rejected) by Renou (1940-1941) and which Watkins (1969a: 94-96) 
considers as well.3ss According to Dunkel (1992: 200), such injunctive 
compounds were probably used ‘to make an extra-temporal statement of 
eternally valid fact’. Both the imperatival and the injunctive hypotheses 
have received criticism: see Schindler (1997: 539) and section 6 below. 


6 Beyond the imperatival hypothesis: other approaches 
to TEPWiBpotoc compounds 


The imperative hypothesis has a clear corollary: the admission that PIE 
compounding was not exclusively stem compounding. A number of later 
works paid increasing attention to the impact of verbal morphology and 


syntax on V1 compounds. The variety of approaches is most visible in the 
analysis of tepwipBpotoc compounds. A new interpretation put forward at 
the beginning of the twentieth century was that their FCs went back to old 
desiderative stems: see particularly Meillet (1919), still hinted at in Meillet 
and Vendryés (1960: 429).359 Another—isolated—view is that which sees 
in the FC of compounds in -ci- an original verbal adjective in *-to-, on 
which see Renel (1896) and Williger (1928: 6 n. 2). 

In contrast, the nominal interpretation of the FC has continued to hold 
ground and is still the most popular view on tepwipBpotog compounds. We 
have already seen that the similarities between Greek FCs in -cl- and action 
nouns in -cic, as well as that between Skt. FCs in -ti- and action nouns in - 
tis, did not escape early scholars such as L. Meyer and R. Rédiger. The idea 
that FCs in -ci- went back to action nouns is found in many works, 
including Christ (1890: 207), Bréal (1895-1896), Debrunner (1917: 39) and 
Knecht (1946: 24—25), and received further impulse after Jochem Schindler 
likewise adopted it. Schindler forcefully rejected the idea that finite verbal 
forms (either imperatives or third person singulars or infinitives) could be 
used as compound FCs.360 For Schindler, the origin of the Vedic and Greek 
types lay in old action nouns in -tis, though the assibilation that intervened 
in Greek led to a re-analysis of the old types as deriving from sigmatic 
verbal tenses, and eventually to the uniquely Greek invention of a whole 
class of compounds based on the stem of the s-aorist or of the future.361 In 
Schindler’s view the original compounds had a possessive structure but 
came to be interpreted as verbal compounds with a factitive meaning.362 
Schindler’s hypothesis is further reviewed in Chapter 4, sections 4.3—4.3.1; 
an endorsement of his approach can be found, for instance, in Janda (1999), 
Vegas Sansalvador (1999), Lindner (2011: 70). 

Another interpretative trend starts from the assumption that the FC of 
tepWipBpotog compounds contains a nomen agentis. This possibility, 
already discussed by G. Meyer (1872: 110) and Osthoff (1878: 169), was 
later revived by P. Kretschmer and F. Specht, who therefore saw the 
tepWipBpotoc type as completely independent from @epéoikocg compounds. 
Specht (1932) noted that the FCs of -ti- compounds could not contain 
action nouns, since the root grade shown by these FCs is usually full. 
Instead, he maintained that the FCs of tepwipBpotoc compounds originally 
contained the same root nouns as those found in the root compounds of the 
type G-I'v@t- and mpo-BAr\t- (Chapter 2, section 6.1), to which the linking 
vowel -i- was added, at the beginning to aid the transition to SCs beginning 
with a consonant. On this point his interpretation is ambiguous in that he 
openly speaks of ‘roots’ employed in the FC which, however, became 


nouns through the use of the element -ti-.363 Kretschmer (1934) accepted 
this interpretation, though he noted the intrinsic vagueness of the statement 
that the FC is a verbal root used as a noun.3c4 Kretschmer identified 
onomastics as the linguistic realm in which roots enlarged with -t- + -i- 
began to be employed in the FC of compounds, considering this just 
another example of the well-known onomastic tendency to create reverse 
compounds. The existence of compounds of the mepéorkoc type (which in 
Kretschmer’s opinion are imperatival) further supported the creation of a 
new type of compounds with a verbal FC36s 

The Specht-Kretschmer hypothesis is important in that it looks at a core 
of root compounds in order to explain the -ti- element in the FCs of V1 
compounds. At the same time, other aspects of the hypothesis are open to 
criticism. The claims that the V1 type was already on the way to extinction 
in the fifth century BC (Specht 1932: 32) and that it was used as a mere 
stylistic device (Specht 1932:35) are confuted both by the data collected in 
this book and by the productivity of the V1 type in onomastics. More 
importantly, the undeniable similarity of FCs in -ti- with root compounds 
leads Specht and Kretschmer to conclude that these FCs contain nouns, an 
idea which other linguists have developed to the point of speaking overtly 
of ‘agent nouns’.36; This hypothesis opens a fundamental question as 
concerns the structure of these V1 compounds, since they would be the 
only example of reversed agentive compounds in the whole of Indo- 
European. Linguists who concern themselves with this issue often have to 
find an ad hoc solution by positing that such an inversion originated within 
onomastics, i.e. in a linguistic domain which is supposed to be freer as far 
as morphological patterns are concerned. In Chapter 4 we will return to this 
issue with an eye to the Sanskrit evidence for compounds in -ti-. 


7 The syntactic hypothesis and other work on V1 
compounds and IE word order 


As mentioned, some early works such as Grimm’s Deutsche 
Grammatikinterpreted V1 compounds as deriving from syntactic phrases. 
In the following years several contributions linked V1 compounds to 
inflected verbal forms: as noted, Weissenborn (1865) championed the 
present second person singular, whereas Theodor Bergk claimed that Greek 
PNs in -cl- originally contained the present third person singular.367 Outside 
Germany, early intuitions on the correlation of compound structure and 
word order feature in Bergaigne (1875-1878), who particularly insisted that 
compounds should be used to infer information about word order in the 


parent languageses 

The trend was taken up and given full theoretical shape by Jacobi. As 
mentioned, his views that V1 compounds had their origin in syntactic 
verbal phrases won the favour of Delbriick, Brugmann, and later also Hirt 
(1928: 34-35), who admitted that V1 compounds might have been formed 
both with verbal stems and inflected verbal forms. Apart from these early 
espousals, however, Jacobi’s syntactic interpretation met with considerable 
criticism, still echoed half a century later in Leonard Bloomfield’s words: 


Bopp took for granted that the formative elements of Indo-European were once 
independent words; this is a needless and unwarranted assumption. The last 
descendant of his error is the assumption that IE compound words are 
historically derived from phrases (Jacobi, Compositum und Nebensatz [...]; this 
even in Brugmann GrundrissII2, 1, pp. 37, 78). 

Bloomfield (1926: 153 n. 3)369 


A whole school of thought has developed from these early intuitions, 
which has left aside the issue of whether the FCs of V1 compounds are to 
be identified with infinitives, imperatives or third persons singular, and has 
focused on syntactic patterns and word order instead (see Chapter 2, section 
7.5.4). The question at the core of such syntactic approaches is the same as 
that underlying the present study: why do Greek and other IE languages 
have compound types that are the structural mirror image of one another? 
In the emphasis accorded to morphological investigation by most 
nineteenth-century comparative linguistics studies, the issue had been 
largely ignored. 

Early work on the investigation of Greek compound orientation was 
undertaken by Bechtel and Fick (1894) and later by Andriotis (1938). 
These two contributions, though different in scope, enquire into the 
mechanisms behind structural alternations in Greek compounds. Bechtel 
and Fick (1894) deal with the frequent inversion of members in 
compounded PNs in the context of a vast investigation of Greek 
onomastics, while the article by Andriotis (1938) is specifically interested 
in compound structure. Its most interesting claims are discussed in Chapter 
2, section 7.5.4, apropos of the orientation of Greek compounds. Compared 
to Bechtel and Fick, Andriotis adopts a strikingly different approach in that 
he rejects the idea that V1 compounds are specialized as an onomastic type 
and that their structure is dependent on the tendency to freely create 
reversed PNs. At the same time, however, Andriotis does not identify clear 
mechanisms ruling the interaction of V1 and V2 compounds; his 
suggestions thus differ from other syntactic analyses, which bring word 
order into the picture. Both contributions reach similar conclusions: the 


alternation has no linguistic motivation, but springs from the creative 
character of the Greek language and of the Greeks themselves.370 We will 
see in Chapters 5 and 6, however, that specific morphological issues may 
govern the creation of V1 compounds. 

The issue was taken up again by Emile Benveniste in an influential 
1967 article, programmatically entitled ‘Fondements syntaxiques de la 
composition nominale’. Its claims have been addressed in Chapter 2, 
section 7.5.4, but it is worth re-considering this study here as a chapter in 
the development of syntactic analyses of V1 compounds. In line with early 
French contributions on this topic,371 Benveniste’s article considers both the 
syntactic interface and the semantic nuances of alternating pairs, placing 
particular emphasis on the V1/V2 alternation. In Benveniste’s 
interpretation, while the V2 type expresses a generic verbal action, a 
‘présent intemporel de définition’, the V1 type indicates a specific verbal 
action, the ‘realité du process’: accordingly olkopdpoc (an adjective) 
identifies a ‘porteur par vocation ou nature’, while wepéorkos (the snail) is 
someone ‘qui porte effectivement’.372 However, Benveniste does not clarify 
what the origin of the V1 type would be373 

A turning point is represented by W. P. Lehmann’s article ‘Proto-Indo- 
European Compounds in Relation to Other Proto-Indo-European Syntactic 
Patterns’ (1969), which was the first work to rethink the issue of compound 
orientation in an updated IE syntactic perspective. As Lehmann points out, 
while Indo-Europeanists of the generation before his own devoted little 
attention to how the PIE sentence was arranged, recent investigation into 
PIE syntactic patterns has led to recognition that compound structure is not 
autonomous of word order: the most common types (e.g. V2 compounds) 
correspond to the type of word order that independent research has 
recognized as being the standard arrangement in PIE374 The most important 
point of Lehmann’s article is the hypothesis that V1 compounds are verb- 
initial not because they contain old imperatives (which do tend to occupy 
the first position in a sentence) but because they reflect PIE marked word 
order: 


The derivation from imperatives [...] apparently is based on the preference for 
initial position of the verb in the PIE imperative sentence. But [...] one type of 
PIE clause, the clause with marked order, is characterized by initial position of 
the verb. In view of the use of verb-noun synthetic compounds for names and 
other stylistically marked compounds, it is far more credible to relate these 
synthetics with the marked sentence order. 

Lehmann (1969: 13). 


The hypothesis that V1 compounds reflect the PIE marked word 
order while V2 compounds reflect the unmarked word order is now 
widely accepted: see, e.g., Tischler (1979: 864-866), Uhlich (1993: 
93-95), and Uhlich (1997: 25 n. 13). The syntactic approach has 
the merit of having provided another point of view on issues of 
structure and orientation in IE compounding. Its most important 
legacy is the recognition—already adumbrated in nineteenth- 
century works, but now given a full theoretical basis—that it is not 
possible to treat compounds as being wholly independent of syntax 
and of the word order and sentence patterns available in a 
language. The adoption of syntactic analysis in an IE perspective is 
beneficial in that it allows an explanation of seemingly odd 
compound structures that go against the general trend manifested 
by a language, as such structures can be considered in the light of 
an older syntactic pattern. More importantly, the syntactic approach 
is the only one that has so far proposed a reasonable explanation of 
why in PIE some compounds were verb-initial even though the 
verb-final pattern was available and seemingly more productive. 

At the same time, however, the shortcomings of many syntactic 
analyses must not be overlooked.37s5 One such shortcoming is the tendency 
—evident in all standard works of this kind—to consider PIE word order 
almost as the sole reason why V1 compounds in the individual IE 
languages are verb-initial. Clearly, any syntactic approach must always take 
into account that an inherited compound structure may be altered within an 
individual language to accommodate the special morpho-syntactic rules of 
that language—with the result that the individual IE languages may in fact 
contain compound types that are not representative of PIE syntactic 
patterns and vice versa. Another shortcoming of contributions focusing on 
the discovery of syntactic patterns is that they often completely avoid 
addressing the morphological analysis of compounds. Once it is agreed that 
the V1 structure reflects an inherited marked word order, the question of 
what the FC originally represented still remains. There is a remarkable 
tendency to brush off this fundamental question in some of the syntactic 
work of the last fifty years.376 In the analysis of V1 compounds provided in 
the next chapter, we will propose that V1 compounds are based on simple 
verbal roots or stems and that their orientation is influenced by marked 
word order: they are not secondary inversions of V2 types. 


7.1 Further syntactic approaches 


In more recent years the investigation of the PIE syntactic patterns 
underlying compounds has spun a whole series of works dealing with the 
discovery of phrases which might have provided the basis for the creation 
of individual compounds. This represents a specialization of more 
extensive work carried out on the description of IE word order, poetic 
language, and its formulae and recurring images377 

Within the realm of V1 compounds, etymological and syntactic 
investigations have chiefly focused on the explanation of V1 PNs in the 
light of IE poetic language and phraseology. Recent contributions in this 
direction have been offered particularly by Garcia Ramon (2000a; 2000- 
2001; 2005a; 2005b; 2006a; 2006b; 2008; 2009; 2011) and also by Dubois 
(2000; 2001; 2006). For an introduction to this approach and some of its 
results, see Chapter 6, section 6.3, as well as the interpretation of the 
Mycenaean PNs in Chapter 4, sections 7.1—7.9. 


8 The stem hypothesis reconsidered: recent approaches 


In recent years the hypothesis that V1 compounds contain simple verbal 
stems or roots has been re-assessed. We have seen that in the nineteenth 
century the frenzy to explain the FCs as inflected verbal forms partly 
stemmed from the wish to rebel against the dogmatism of the older 
generation of Indo-Europeanists who taught that real PIE compounds could 
only contain pure roots. Scholars nowadays do not find the idea that 
inflected forms could have been used in compounds of authentic IE age 
outrageous and assume that in the long life of the parent language there 
might have been different stages which produced different compound 
patterns.373 The problem therefore does not concern whether fully inflected 
verbal forms could be used as compound constituents, but the identification 
of which verbal forms would have originated these constituents. If present 
imperatives ending in -e are a possibility for @epéoiwog compounds, the 
interpretation of tepwipBpotoc and related forms as continuing an old -ti 
infinitive—or indeed some kind of modified second or third person present 
singular—has nowadays been forsaken379 

As a result, the hypothesis that the FCs of tepwipBpotoc compounds go 
back to old action or agent nouns remains more fashionable, though it 
brings the disadvantage that the mepéoikoc and tepwipBpotoc types must be 
dealt with as two originally different structures in PIE (@epéotkog with an 
inflected FC, tepwipBpotoc with a nominal FC). In other words, if we are 
happy to go down this road we end up with a description of PIE 
compounding as having one fully developed verbal type (with imperatival 


FCs ending in -e) and a nominal type (with FCs representing -ti- abstract 
nouns): the structure of the latter would be strikingly in contrast with the 
structure and preferred orientation of IE compounding (see also Chapter 4, 
section 4.3.1). 

As a consequence of these shortcomings, many scholars have continued 
to defend the stem hypothesis for both compound types. Classic works such 
as Tserepis (1902), Sommer (1937: 187-189), Schwyzer (1939: 441), 
Meillet and Vendryés (1960: 428), as well as Schulze (1979: 806), have all 
gone back to Clemm’s explanation of FCs as verbal stems, in some cases 
explaining the imperatival connection as a later semantic development. 
There are two obvious advantages in the stem hypothesis. The first is that it 
is the only interpretation which makes it possible to see both FCs 
characterized by -e- and those characterized by -ti- and -si- as deriving 
from the same structural pattern. The second advantage is that it is a 
relatively economical interpretation: we do not need to posit unattested 
verbal forms or semantic developments to account for it. Moreover, it is a 
hypothesis that finds independent support in the way V1 compounds 
attested in modern IE languages are often interpreted3so 

In consideration of these advantages, and in the light of the 
morphological analysis of the earliest V1 compounds attested in Greek and 
Vedic provided in Chapter 4, my own analysis of Greek V1 compounds 
assumes that the V1 pattern is of PIE age, and that its FCs originally 
contained simple verbal roots or stems, which may sometimes be followed 
by linking elements. This is argued in detail in Chapter 4, sections 6—6.1. 


9 Two twentieth-century works on Greek V1 compounds 


To date, the most recent monographs on Greek V1 compounds are Knecht 
(1946) on tepwipBpotoc compounds and Frei-Liithy (1978), mostly on 
(epeoikoc compounds. Both works assemble a considerable portion of the 
documentation available (PNs included), though they do not go beyond the 
fifth century BC and refrain from applying an organic methodology to take 
both categories into account. However, some of the conclusions these 
works reach are still relevant, in particular the emphasis both scholars 
accord to onomastics and the role of the latter in the development of the V1 


type. 


9.1 Theodor Knecht’s Geschichte der griechischen Komposita 
vom Typ tepwipBpotoc 


Theodor Knecht’s 1946 Geschichte der griechischen Komposita vom Typ 
tepWiuBpotos programmatically sets out to overcome the shortcomings of 
earlier works, particularly the theoretical, almost ‘mathematical’ treatment 
of the question, which neglected investigation of the productivity, meaning 
and relation of individual tepwipBpotog compounds with each other. 
Knecht’s aim is to study the Homeric material in relation to more recent 
compounds in order to determine which compounds go back to a PIE age 
and which are Greek innovations. For the investigation, he claims to have 
produced a full corpus of all the tepwipBpotoc compounds attested in 
authors up to Aristotle, together with a selection of later compounds up to 
Nonnus, and a few onomastic compounds selected from Homer, Hesiod, 
and inscriptions down to the end of the sixth century BC.3s1 Yet, in spite of 
the book’s stated programme and title, the collected corpus is often 
deficient, and the perspective adopted is rarely chronological, both in the 
sense that a historical treatment of tepwipBpotoc com- pounds is lacking 
and also because the announced ‘Geschichte’ in fact halts on the threshold 
of the fifth century BC. 

Rather than in the full productivity of the type, Knecht’s main interest 
lies in explaining the origin of the FC and identifying which Greek 
compounds are inherited from PIE. The initial part of the book is devoted 
to a description of the issue: tepwipBpotog compounds can be connected to 
either the s-aorist or -tis abstract nouns, but neither explanation is problem- 
free.382 The aoristic interpretation meets with three problems. First, Greek 
has -cl- compounds which do not correspond to a sigmatic aorist (e.g. 
TOXHEOIXPAS Vs. TapElv). Second, it is difficult to explain the linking vowel - 
t- within the aorist paradigm. Third, in this interpretative framework the 
forms in -ti- would remain obscure. 

Although the other hypothesis—that the FC goes back to abstract nouns 
in -tis—is problematic in view of the early compounds in which the FC has 
a root in the full grade, Knecht eventually accepts it as the most plausible. 
He overcomes the problem that the root featured in the FC is usually full 
(whereas zero grade is expected in -tis nouns) by noting that in Greek a 
number of relatively old -cig nouns are formed from the full grade and that 
such full-grade forms at times replace zero-grade forms. He concludes that 
‘der Vollstandigkeit halber muss auch fiir den Rest der 4ltesten 
T[erpsimbrotos]K[omposita] die Mdéglichkeit eines  ti-Abstractums 
untersucht sein, soweit ein solches nicht bezeugt ist’.3s3 He consequently 
proposes to reconstruct a number of such unattested abstract nouns. 

Knecht therefore submits that the FC of -ti- compounds was in origin 
an action noun which, in PNs, was—according to his version of the 


developments— re-interpreted in the role of an agent noun (type pdvtic). 
Greek, however, did not have a large number of such agent nouns in -tis 
that could support this semantic re-analysis. As a consequence, the type 
would have died out, if the assibilation of [ti] into [si] in FCs placed before 
SCs beginning with a vowel had not intervened to alter the situation. This 
sound change eventually made the FCs of tepwipBpotog compounds 
resemble aorists and futures; as a result, the derivation of new compounds 
from aoristic stems became a productive process. A few forms in -t-, 
however, were preserved either because the phonetic conditions leading to 
the assibilation did not arise (that is, when -ti- is preceded by -c-); or 
because a secondary connection with a -cic nominal was not possible.3s4 
The oscillation between -ti- and -cl- forms was typical of a first 
chronological stage characterized by a degree of uncertainty. This was 
overcome by a second stage, in which all original forms in -t- 
automatically changed into -cI-. 

Knecht’s working approach is to start from the compounds he considers 
the oldest in Homer and the most representative of compounding in the 
parent language. He identifies these as consisting of a group of forms 
shared by both the appellative and the onomastic domains, from which 
newer forms were likely to have been derived largely through analogical 
processes. For instance, Knecht considers PnEFvep ‘breaking armed ranks’ 
(lit. ‘breaking men, destroying enemies’) to be an old form: this compound 
is then argued to have triggered the creation of @8etorvwp ‘destroying 
men’, employing a different FC. In turn, @8eifvap gave rise to 
8eioipBpotoc ‘destroying mortals’, this to tepwipBpotoc and the latter to 
gaeoipBpotog ‘bringing light to mortals’, which are both epithets 
classifying the sun and light in general3es 

While it is true, in general terms, that analogical processes may lead to 
the creation of new compounds in the poetic language, Knecht’s proposed 
chain of developments appears too mechanical. In particular, the 
methodological assumption that old forms only reside in those groups 
which are shared by both the appellative and onomastic lexicons (‘AnEFvep 
scheint alt zu sein, da es als Appellativ wie als PN Verwendung findet’) 
now appears weak: many of Knecht’s supposedly ‘old’ groups, for instance, 
are never found in Mycenaean.386 Although the Mycenaean evidence is 
certainly very special in that it is transmitted uniquely by bureaucratic texts, 
the fact that certain FCs are not found in the LB tablets must be taken into 
account when one attempts to create a ‘list’ of old Greek FCs. 

Knecht’s tendency to explain appellatives as back-formations based on 
existing PNs also is problematic. An example is his treatment of mAfEumoc 


which ‘geht unmittelbar auf den PN Avoutmoc zuriick’. However, as Knecht 
himself acknowledges, Avowtnoc is attested much later than nAMEwtmoc. 
Two objections are in order. The first is of principle. Although a degree of 
exchange between PNs and appellatives is to be expected in compounds, 
the assumption which posits an almost mechanical priority of PNs over 
appellatives goes against the (rather obvious) discrepant fact that PNs, and 
particularly those of Greek, often reflect the appellative lexicon (see 
Chapter 2, section 8). The second objection is that in this way the role of 
poetic creativity is diminished: poets would not be able to form new 
compounds according to a general morphological pattern, but would need 
— _ as it were—the leading model of the onomastic lexicon. On a more 
general level, it should be noted that Knecht’s assumptions are not founded 
on any in-depth discussion of the role of onomastics in the development of 
the tepWipBpotoc type and in Greek compounding in general (compare on 
the other hand Frei-Liithy’s approach to the issue in the next section). 

In spite of its criticisable methodology, however, Knecht’s monograph 
makes some important claims. Knecht is the first scholar to systematically 
draw attention to the fact that PNs constitute the largest part of 
tepWipBpotoc compounds in Homer and that onomastics must be taken into 
full account for the investigation of this compound type. More importantly, 
his observation that already in Homer tepWipBpotoc compounds may result 
from different derivational patterns (from sigmatic aorists, -cic nominals, 
present stems, thematic aorists, etc.), leads him to criticize his 
predecessors’ almost unchallenged dogma that in Greek the type represents 
a crystallized relic; he then shows, instead, that tepwipBpotocg compounds 
are a relatively productive class of compounds which expanded according 
to a criterion of semantic analogy. To some extent, this description of the 
productivity of tepwipBpotoc compounds is correct, although the 
assumption that the link with the s-aorist is only a secondary development 
must, in my view, be reviewed (see Chapter 4, section 6). 


9.2 Frei-Luthy (1978) and the influence of onomastics 


Christine Frei-Liithy’s study of Greek V1 compounds is part of a 
monograph (originally a Magisterarbeit supervised by Ernst Risch) that 
explores the influence of onomastics on the Greek appellative lexicon and 
word formation patterns. Frei-Liithy’s field of investigation is restricted to 
Greek, and as a consequence she does not offer any new insights into 
understanding the origin of the V1 type in PIE.387 On the question of 
tepWipBpotog compounds, Frei-Liithy’s conclusion entirely follows 


Knecht’s in arguing that this type had its origin in onomastics. Her 
treatment of the category is succinct, but an advancement on Knecht is the 
recognition that the tepWipBpotocg type remained productive not only in 
poetry, but also in scientific language3ss 

Within the framework of the book the investigation of @epéoiKoc 
compounds has a more prominent role. Their origin is clearly identified as 
having arisen from imperatives, on the grounds that the primary function of 
the category was that of providing names to express a wish for the new- 
born baby.3s9 Further developments presumably triggered the semantic 
equation of the FC with a nomen agentis ora participle (an evolution also 
postulated by Knecht for tepwipBpotoc compounds, as we have seen). 
According to Frei-Liithy, precisely such a reconfiguration of the FC 
represents the first step towards the exportation of the mepéoiKoc type into 
the appellative lexicon.390 Frei-Liithy supports this analysis by noting that 
(epeouKoc compounds are only attested as PNs in Mycenaean, while Homer 
already has a whole group of appellatives. This in turn prompts the question 
of whether the transfer to the appellative lexicon must be supposed to have 
taken place during the ‘Dark Ages’ or rather within Homeric Greek 
itself.391 Frei-Liithy’s conclusion is that the expansion of the mepéoukoc type 
in the appellative lexicon took place within the epic language—as a result 
of the use of compounded PNs as epithets392 

Frei-Liithy’s ‘onomastic hypothesis’ calls for two observations. The 
first is that her whole theory is based on an argumentum e silentio, namely 
the fact that there are no appellative V1 compounds attested in Mycenaean. 
This, however, is a weak argument: the evidence of the tablets is too limited 
to allow bold conclusions (one might note that while there are no first 
person plural verbal forms attested in Mycenaean, this does not mean that 
the Mycenaeans did not use verbs in the first person plural).393 While the 
high-style flavour of V1 compounds cannot be denied, one cannot be 
certain that the appellative use post-dates Mycenaean: in all probability, if 
we had a different type of textual evidence we would find V1 compounds 
used in poetry and other linguistic registers in Mycenaean as well. The 
suggested chronological precedence of PNs over appellatives is therefore 
purely speculative. 

The second observation concerns the interaction between onomastics 
and poetic epithets. Frei-Ltithy’s remark that V1 compounds are 
particularly specialized as PNs and epithets is correct; but whether this 
means that the V1 type specifically originated to cover the particular needs 
of onomastics is open to doubt: the evidence in support of this suggestion is 
not clear-cut and, moreover, what we know about Greek onomastics makes 


the opposite phenomenon—the influence of the appellative lexicon on 
onomastics—much more likely (see Chapter 2, section 8). We will now 
address some of these issues in greater depth. 


9.3 On the onomastic origin of V1 compounds: a critique 


The case for the hypothesis that in PIE the V1 type exclusively developed 
within onomastics rests on three observations. Firstly, that the oldest Greek 
forms are all PNs; secondly, that V1 compounds are frequent in Greek 
onomastics; thirdly, that within the appellative lexicon there is a tendency 
to use them as epithets (i.e. as quasi-names). 

Of these three observations, the first is not useful: as noted above, the 
Mycenaean LB tablets are heavily biased towards the recording of PNs in 
any case. The second observation, that V1 compounds are common in 
Greek onomastics, in itself does not mean that the V1 type must have 
originated within onomastics. Bahuvrihis are similarly very common 
among PNs, though this does not induce linguists to search for their origin 
within PIE onomastics. The productivity of a given compound structure 
within Greek onomastics provides information on the mechanisms ruling 
name-giving in Greek, not on the origin and specialization of PIE word 
formation patterns. 

Finally the third observation—that early V1 compounds are often used 
as epithets—must be viewed in the light of the available evidence. The first 
Greek literary works consist exclusively of epic poetry and it is not 
surprising that V1 compounds, like other adjectival compounds, are mostly 
used to characterize heroes, deities and elements that are at the centre of 
these narratives. If anything, these attestations prove the high-style flavour 
of V1 compounds, not their origin in the onomastic lexicon. This can be 
further supported by two independent types of evidence. The first is the fact 
that as soon as there are prose texts of sufficient length, V1 compounds 
begin to appear outside the poetic lexicon, which means either that by the 
time these prose works were written, the V1 type had ceased to be 
specialized for PNs and epithets; or (more probably) that it had never 
fulfilled that function. The second piece of evidence is provided by a 
random test: the distribution of another category of adjectival compounds, 
bahuvrihis, vis-a-vis the distribution of V1 compounds in JJ. 1-500. In 
these five-hundred lines there are thirty-eight bahuvrihis and four V1s. Of 
the bahuvrihis, twenty-eight are used as epithets of heroes, gods, and 
objects, leaving only ten to be used as common adjectives. Obviously, 
though, this distribution neither leads us to suppose that the primary 


function of bahuvrihis was only that of providing epithets, nor that 
bahuvrihis originated as PNs (as already noted). 

These considerations call into question the view, defended by both 
Knecht (1946) and Frei-Liithy (1978), that the V1 type specifically 
developed in the context of IE name-giving. The interpretation of the verbal 
FC as having an imperatival or augural meaning certainly contributed to the 
popularity of this compound type within onomastics, but we simply do not 
know enough about the parent language to conclude that the type originated 
for the specific purpose of forming PNs. 


10 Conclusion 


The investigation of the AG evidence has played a central role in the 
development of theories concerning IE compounding and the origin of V1 
compounds in PIE. Early works focused on the interpretation of the FC as 
an inflected verbal form and often proposed that V1 compounds derived 
from phrases (Grimm, Bopp: this was the germ of the later syntactic 
approach), but a view of this kind was usually stigmatized in the nineteenth 
century, when the prevailing tendency was to interpret the FC of V1 
compounds (particularly those in -ti-) as nominal or verbal stems. This 
emphasis on the morphological analysis of the FC is tuned down in later, 
mostly twentieth-century approaches: scholars such as Bechtel, Andriotis, 
Benveniste, Lehmann, Dunkel and Garcia Ramon have made substantial 
contributions towards an understanding of the relationship between word 
order and compounding, but have usually refrained from explaining what 
V1 compounds exactly are (an exception being the contributions by Dunkel 
and Garcia Ramon). 

The initial criticism levelled against W. Clemm’s stem hypothesis — 
namely that bare stems ‘only exist in the mind of linguists’ (R. Rédiger)— 
has continued to be directed against the advocates of the stem theory to this 
very day, particularly because in Romance the FCs of V1 compounds are 
synchronically interpretable as imperative or indicative forms: thus, the 
idea that they go back to univerbations of inflected forms rather than 
displaying bare stems remains very popular, particularly for the 
interpretation of pepéoikog compounds394 

However, as noted in section 10, the stem hypothesis is now widely 
accepted even for the interpretation of V1 compounds in modern IE 
languages. As far as AG is concerned, it brings the advantage that all V1 
types can be interpreted as subclasses of the same macro-category, which 
are therefore characterized by the same structure: the FC is a verbal stem or 


a root which may be enlarged by linking elements (-t-) or linking vowels (- 
i-), and the SC is a noun functioning as its argument. In the next chapter 
this explanation of V1 compounds will be reviewed from a novel point of 
view, starting from a thorough analysis of early Greek V1 compounds and 
their comparative background. In particular, we will investigate how Greek 
V1 compounds could represent the relics of an older system in which the 
different types of FCs reflect the original opposition between present and 
aoristic formations that was typical of the PIE verbal system. 


Chapter Four 


The Historical Perspective: PIE Background and 
Development of V1 Compounds in Early Greek 


1 Introduction 


This chapter addresses some of the questions which have been central in 
the studies of V1 compounds discussed in Chapter 3 and offers a fresh 
analysis of the PIE origin of this compound type and of its development in 
early Greek. The preliminary question from which the chapter starts 
concerns whether or not the V1 type can be reconstructed for the parent 
language as a whole. Evidence from the individual ancient IE languages is 
uneven: the V1 type is fully productive only in Greek, thus opening the 
question of whether the few V1 forms attested in other ancient languages 
are relics of a lost type, or innovations which arose independently. section 2 
introduces the issues concerning the comparison of the Greek and Indo- 
Iranian material, which is the necessary premise for the reconstruction of 
the V1 class as a formation of PIE age. sections 3 and 4 look at the 
morphological properties of V1 compounds in Greek, with close focus on 
their FCs and the correlation of these with verbal roots and stems. 

This analysis in turns leads to the pivotal question of whether the two 
Greek types of tepwipBpotocg and @epéoikoc compounds represent subsets 
of the same compound category or whether they are to be distinguished 
from one another and accounted for in different terms. The tepwWipBpotoc 
type (section 4) is central to this question, since it is disputed whether its 
FC is a verbal stem or an action noun (the hypothesis that it is an inflected 
verbal form is now regarded to be less likely). For an appraisal of this issue, 
section 4.3.2 analyses the Vedic compounds in -ti-, which have often been 
used in support of the action noun hypothesis. On the basis of work carried 
out by other scholars, this section argues that the available Vedic 
compounds in -ti-, though probably continuing an inherited pattern, have 
merged with the class of bahuvrihis. 

Section 5 then turns to the Mycenaean evidence in order to test the 
action noun hypothesis against the available material. section 5.1 highlights 
how the Mycenaean FCs in -ti- mostly contain bare full-grade roots, whose 
primary formation was the root aorist: this section advances the hypothesis 
that -ti- is neither a nominal suffix nor the remains of a verbal ending, but a 


mere linking element which was developed to ‘block’ the bare root of these 
FCs and was later identified as a marker of these formations. In order to 
better assess the morphological mechanisms at play in the derivation of FCs 
from bare verbal roots or stems (from the present or the aorist), section 6 
briefly looks at the broader picture, presenting a short introduction to the 
most widespread theories on the development of the present and aorist 
formations in the PIE verbal system. This information is also useful to 
assess the role of compounds based on the s-aorist since in the PIE verbal 
system the s-aorist arose as an innovation endowed with definite 
grammatical functions. 

Section 7 re-analyzes the Mycenaean compounds with FCs in -ti- 
starting from this premise. This section suggests that Mycenaean represents 
a ‘transitional stage’ in which the inherited -ti- type begins to be superseded 
and replaced by the new -si- type. sections 7.1—7.8 deal with each of the 
Mycenaean V1 compounds in -ti-, with the aim of detecting the 
morphological or phonological factors which may have prevented their 
transformation into -si- compounds. The extent to which the hypothesis that 
-ti- compounds merely contain bare verbal roots affects our understanding 
of early Greek V1 compounds is discussed in section 7.9. 

Section 8 then looks at how the V1 categories evolved in early 
alphabetic Greek. Now largely obscured and superseded by the new 
derivational pattern in which the s-aorist attained a primary role, the old 
compounds in -ti- were mostly replaced by forms in -si-; their partial 
preservation is due to specific reasons, ranging from conservatism to 
semantic opacity (sections 8.1—-8.6). In alphabetic Greek, V1 compounds 
thus ended up forming a two-fold system founded on the opposition of 
types containing or lacking the -cl- marker. The concurrence of various 
analogical processes (in which -cig nominals played an important role) 
decreed the steady success of the tepWipBpotog type over mepéorkoc 
compounds. 


2 V1 compounds in Indo-European 


Before considering the question of the origin of V1 compounds in PIE, it is 
necessary to recall a few facts concerning their existence and productivity 
in the IE family. Compounds showing a left-oriented [V N] structure are 
common in a large number of languages of the world.395 Not all of these 
compounds however are exocentric like those found in Greek. In Mandarin 
Chinese, for instance, [V N]v structures such as touzi [put money] ‘invest’ 
are endocentric and the verbal FC is the head.396 In modern IE languages, 


exocentric V1 compounds are common in Romance, where they are 
productive for the derivation of animate agent nouns (e.g. Fr. porteparole 
[carry word] ‘spokesperson’) or instrument nouns (e.g. Sp. abre-latas[open 
cans] ‘can-opener’), and are also common in surnames and nick-names 
(e.g. It. Tagliaferro [cut iron]). All these types are semantic specializations 
of the agent noun function, which has also produced several plant names in 
early Romance397 

The high number of such V1 forms in Romance has duly been noted by 
scholars. Studies have mostly revolved around two areas, which are very 
similar to those debated in Greek linguistics: the morphological analysis of 
the FC (and hence the processes at the origin of these V1 compounds) and 
the relation of the Romance formations to those attested in other IE 
languages, particularly as concerns their historical development.398 This is 
not the place to dwell on a full account of the trends in the interpretation of 
Romance V1 compounds, but it may be useful to note that the debate over 
whether the FC is a stem or an inflected imperative is central in these 
studies399 

In order to evaluate the peculiarities of Romance V1 compounds, it is 
useful to take a quick look at the V1 compounds attested in other IE 
languages. As far as Celtic is concerned, there are no V1 forms among the 
compounded PNs studied by Uhlich (1993), while the V1 compounds 
attested in Breton seem to have been borrowed from French (Pilch 1996). 
In German, English, Baltic and Slavic V1 compounds are restricted and 
betray an onomastic origin: consider Germ. Bacbrot [bake bread] ‘baker’ (a 
surname), Engl. pick-pocket (arguably deriving from a a nick-name), 
Lithuanian Vytautas [drive people] ‘leader of the people’ (a name), Old 
Church Slavonic Vladislav [rule Slavs] ‘ruler of the Slavs’ (a name), 
Serbian cepi-dlaka [split hair] ‘hair-splitter’ (an insult).400 In Germanic, the 
most probable explanation of this distribution is that these forms were 
developed through contact with Romance, which led to the adoption of the 
V1 type in some varie- ties.401 If any earlier influence has to be posited, it 
must be attributed to Late Antiquity and hence to Late Latin influence: 
Nielsen Whitehead overtly argues that the V1 pattern originated in late- 
antique onomastic practices which spread from Rome to the West Germanic 
and Slavic areas.402 The interpretation of the Slavic evidence is not 
unanimous. Research carried out on South Slavic (Serbian) by Progovac 
(2010) and Old Church Slavonic by Pohl (1973) tends to suggest that the 
V1 pattern may have been productive in some Slavic varieties 
independently of the phenomena of linguistic contact which characterize 
V1 compounds in East and West Slavic. 


Latin obviously has a central role in our understanding of how the V1 
compounds spread in the languages of modern Europe. However, V1 
compounds are not only extremely rare in Classical Latin, but also of 
controversial interpretation.4o3 The classic handbook examples 
versipellis‘that changes its skin’ (Plautus) and flexanimus ‘that bends, 
affects the heart’ (Pacuvius) have been variously analysed. Speculatively, it 
may be argued that they continue an old pattern, employing old s-aorists 
(which provided the stem of some Latin perfects) in the FC: however, this 
type of word formation is assumed to have been very restricted.404 On 
account of the literary use of these compounds, other scholars have claimed 
that they are learned calques from the popular Greek type in -ct-405 

An alternative analysis, adopted by Bork (1990), is to interpret these 
Latin compounds as bahuvrihis containing past participles in the FCs: 
‘having a changed (versus) skin’, ‘having a bent (flexus), affected heart’. 
The latter meaning is again attested in Pacuvius. Consistently with this 
interpretation, Bork (1990: 241-242) isolates only sixteen forms in which 
the FC can be interpreted as a simple verbal stem and which are, in his 
opinion, real V1 compounds. His interpretation is endorsed by Nielsen 
Whitehead (2012: 114-129) who, after discarding a few further examples, 
proposes a model of the evolution of V1 compounds in Latin. She submits 
that the few Latin forms which can be interpreted as real V1 compounds 
were not inherited from PIE, but arose in Late or sub-standard Latin and 
were influenced by the syntactic constituent order which characterized the 
language at this stage.4os Sentence-names of the type Vincemalus ‘he who 
defeats evil’ also emerged at a late linguistic stage, and particularly in 
Christian Latin as a result of Semitic influence.o7 

In summary, in modern JE languages the V1 type is mostly productive 
in Romance, possibly continuing a Late Latin pattern. The Classical roots 
of this pattern are very hard to trace: the question of whether PIE had a 
class of V1 compounds must therefore be assessed without using the Latin 
data. 


2.1 The PIE background of V1 compounds 


Evidence from the other ancient IE languages is uneven, in terms of both 
chronology and quantity. V1 compounds are attested in Greek, Sanskrit 
(starting with Vedic) and Iranian (starting with Old Persian); no original V1 
compound has been identified in Hittite and Luwian.4os The Greek 
tepWipBpotoc type, which synchronically derives from the s-aorist, is an 
isolated formation: as noted in Chapter 3, it is often interpreted as having 


an ancestor in the Vedic (and early Greek) type in -ti-, but the state of the 
Vedic evidence is ambiguous, as we will see shortly. Similarly, Indo-Iranian 
shows a common type represented by forms such as Vedic bhardd-vaja- 
‘bringing trophy’ and Avestan darayat-ra@a- ‘maintaining the chariot’ 
which finds no parallel in Greek and which is unlikely to continue a PIE 
pattern.409 This type shows FCs which can be synchronically connected to 
participles: it could have arisen from the re-analysis and extension of other 
inherited V1 categories410 

This leaves us with the Greek wepéotkoc and Batidvetpa types. For the 
former, good parallels can be found in Indo-Iranian, while the latter is only 
comparable to Vedic forms. pepéouxoc compounds have a counterpart in the 
Vedic type trasd-dasyu-[shiver enemy] ‘making enemies shiver’ (< trdsati 
‘he trembles’) and in the Avestan type niAd-snaifis- ‘laying down 
weapons’ (< niAd- ‘to put down’).411 In both @epéoikoc and trasd-dasyu-the 
FC ends in a vowel which may derive from the thematic vowel (*e 
regularly yields a in Sanskrit): these FCs would therefore contain thematic 
present stems. In Vedic, this -amay sometimes undergo rhythmical 
lengthening, as in rada-vasu- ‘dispensing wealth’ (< rddati). On the other 
hand, Av. niAd-snai@is- is likely to be built on the bare root, which ends ina 
long vowel (niAd- ‘put down’ is a compound of ni ‘in’ and da- ‘put’ < 
*dheh,-): this type would therefore be similar to the few Greek compounds 
such as TAY\moAe-poc which are based on the simple root. Compounds based 
on simple long-vowel roots are also attested in Vedic: e.g. sth@-rasman- 
‘making reins firm, having firm reins’, from *stehg-.412 The great majority 
of these not very common Indo-Iranian compounds with FCs based on 
stems ending in -a- or on bare long-vowel roots, have semantics which 
make them similar to bahuvrihis: for this reason, Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 
40-43) concludes that in this branch inherited V1 compounds merged with 
bahuvrihis already at an early stage. 

A similar development seems to have affected Vedic compounds 
characterized by FCs ending in -ti-, which are also attested in Greek.4i3 In 
Vedic, these compounds have meanings which allow their classification as 
bahuvrihis: this will be argued in detail in section 4.3.2, which draws on 
work carried out by Nielsen Whitehead (2012). As in the case of 
compounds with FCs ending in -a- or based on bare roots, it is possible that 
Vedic re-analysed an inherited category which had become obscure. In 
Greek FCs in -ti- are also residual: there are only six alphabetic forms 
(OptiAoyos, S@tH, BHTAPHOV, BaTIavelpa, KaoTIAvEelpa and Aptiemt|c: see 
section 8), and up to eleven compounded PNs as well as a few Kurznamen 
of this type can be identified in Mycenaean (sections 5 and 7). The 


common denominator of the alphabetic Greek forms is the fact that the -ti- 
element is preceded by a root ending in a long vowel (Aota, Bntappev, 
Batidverpa), in [r] (OptiAoxoc, Gptientc) or in [d] (kaotidveipa < *kad-ti-, 
cf. kékaopat: see section 8.5). These associations are also shown by the 
Mycenaean forms. Outside these categories (which are, therefore, quite 
clearly defined on the basis of shared properties of their verbal roots), the 
FCs in -ti- were replaced by those in -si-, which are the only productive 
types in Greek. Whether compounds with FCs ending in -si- formally 
continue those with FCs ending in -ti- or whether they represent a different 
type is the bone of contention among linguists. 

Views on the origin of Greek compounds in -si- vary, as we saw in 
Chapter 3, sections 5 and 6. There is general consensus on the idea that the 
association with the s-aorist is a Greek development, arising in the context 
of a derivational system which productively created V1 compounds from a 
variety of sigmatic forms (including the future and action nouns: see 
section 4). However, scholars also tend to think that the -si- element derives 
from the -ti- element and hence that it is a PIE relic, later re-analysed in 
Greek. As discussed in Chapter 3, section 6, these scholars often link the 
origin of the -ti- element to verbal nouns rather than verbs, thus taking -ti- 
to continue a suffix contained in these nouns.4i4 As stated in Chapter 3, the 
consequence of this theory would be that while -e- com-pounds were based 
on verbs, -ti- compounds would be nominal in origin. 

A way to overcome this unfortunate separation of two compound types 
which share many semantic and structural properties is to go back to the 
stem hypothesis (Chapter 3, section 8) and to assume that the three types of 
FCs, characterized by -e-, -ti- and -si-, contain stems or bare roots, 
sometimes followed by linking elements. The study of the early 
development of Greek V1 compounds provided in this chapter has its 
premise in the hypothesis that PIE possessed—at least in its later phases—a 
V1 category which was split into two subtypes: the ancestor of the Greek 
and Indo-Iranian type in -e/a-, and the ancestor of the Greek and Vedic type 
in -ti-. The PIE origin of -si- compounds is more difficult to prove and must 
therefore remain very tentative: section 6.1 discusses whether the 
hypothesis of a late PIE origin of -si- compounds can bring any advantage 
to the interpretation of Greek V1 compounds. A useful observation to bear 
in mind is that in all these ancient languages some of the inherited 
compound categories were re-interpreted (compounds in -a- in Indo- 
Iranian, compounds in -ti- in Vedic) or gradually lost (compounds in -ti- in 
Greek and Iranian). It may therefore be speculated that Indo-Iranian lost the 
-si- type, if this goes back to a late PIE age. 


2.2 Summary and working hypothesis: a late PIE bipartite 
system 


The hypothesis that the early Greek and Vedic V1 compounds are the relics 
of a late PIE bipartite system of V1 compounds (with FCs in -e- or in -ti-) 
is assessed in the remainder of this chapter, and particularly in sections 5.1— 
8.7. Analysis of the data starts from the assumption that the Greek 
@epeoikoc and tepwipBpotoc types, formal details aside, represent two 
faces of the same macro-category, which is structurally and semantically 
coherent: their FCs are pure verbal roots or stems, which may be further 
enlarged with the use of linking elements (-ti-, -i-and sometimes -e-itself, 
when it is not part of the present stem but functions as a linking vowel). 
section 4.3.1 posits an original compound system in which FCs in -ti- were 
not redundant or exceptional, but were on a par with those in -e-, from 
which they formally differed because they were composed of bare roots 
followed by the element -ti- rather than being based on the present stem. 
section 4.3.2 applies this hypothetis to the Vedic material. 

This hypothesis takes Greek as its indispensable starting point, because 
of the wealth and antiquity of its V1 stock. In order to proceed to a 
historical study of V1 compounds, it is useful to add further details to the 
analysis of epéokoc and tepwipBpotoc compounds provided in Chapter 2, 
section 7.5, focusing in particular on the morphological make-up of their 
FCs. While the description of the @epéoiocg type is relatively 
straightforward from a synchronic point of view, that of tepWipBpotoc 
compounds—as we saw in the survey of previous work in Chapter 3—is 
more complex. This is because the origin of their FC can, in principle, be 
posited in the noun as well as in the verb. For this reason, we first need to 
have a good understanding of the stems employed in tepwWipBpotoc 
compounds and of the relation between certain stems and certain linking 
elements, since the various FCs (in -t1-, -cl-, -€o1-, -Not-, -ce- and -co-) have 
different origins and developments: while the origin of -t1- and -cl- forms is 
clearly rooted in an early linguistic phase, the development of compounds 
ending in -eo1-, -not-, -ce- and -co- follows inner-Greek compound patterns, 
largely influenced by analogical processes. 


3 @epéolKoc type: structure, stems and linking elements 
Chapter 2, section 7.5.1 described the basic types of FCs represented in the 


@epeoukoc type. The guiding principle (which is admittedly quite broad) for 
a compound to be subsumed under this type is its lack of the element -cl-. 


However, there is a great variety in the type of stems or, more frequently, 
roots selected for these FCs. The majority of FCs employ the stem of 
thematic radical presents, such as @epe-: the element -e- therefore derives 
from the thematic vowel, which characterizes this type of presents.415 Such 
derivation from radical presents is predominant in the synchronic 
development of wepéoixoccompounds: see FCs such as Clye-, Apye-, BAETE-, 
Sepxe-, fAxe-, Exe-, plede-, peve- and meie-, all corresponding to Greek 
thematic radical presents. 

A much more limited number of FCs is built on thematic suffixed 
presents of which they retain the characterizing suffix or infix: for instance 
inte- from Gite (while the simple root is @n- in Greek), Keipe- from Keipo 
(simple root Kep-), Sapv(e)- from Adpvnpt (where -v- is the infix 
characterizing the present). However, the facts that the number of such FCs 
is limited, that the attestations of the individual compounds employing 
them are few, and that the compounds are usually associated with poetic 
language contribute to identifying this sub-type as an oddity arising from 
the analogical extension of the original type of pepéouxoc compounds, those 
based on radical presents. Contextually, it is worth noting that the verbs 
whose present is built with suffixes preferentially select the aorist stem for 
their V1 compounds: see for instance Adkvw, FC Aaxe- (from EAakov) and 
not **Aakve-; Aayyava, FC Aaye- (from fAayov), not **Aayxave-; BAdTtO, 
FC BAown-(from EBAawa), not **BAante-. The derivation from the thematic 
aorist stem is an important phenomenon in @epéoikog compounds: we will 
return to it in the context of its association with the linking element -o-. 

A few other FCs of compounds that are subsumed, for the sake of 
convenience, under the wepéoikoc type end in vowels characteristic of roots 
which in Greek build athematic presents, for instance Epv- (EpvAaoc ‘one 
who keeps off the enemy’) from &pvuyo ‘keep off’ (later remade into the 
thematic present Epbopa): here, the present stem coincides with the root.416 
Another different case is that of the FC tAn- (tAnmoAepoc ‘one who endures 
war’), which derives from the root employed in the aorist infinitive tAflvon 
‘endure’. As we will see, this type of roots ending in a long vowel 
preferentially builds FCs in -ti-: the lack of this linking element in 
TAnmoAEpog may identify it as an old creation, which did not need being 
remade into a -ti- compound. A small number of FCs also end in -t-, a 
frequent linking vowel in ‘Caland’ compounds (Chapter 1, section 4.1) and 
in tepwipBpotoc compounds: see those in dpyi- from py or tepm- from 
TEPTO. 

Finally, a defined group of FCs end in -o- (Autotekvog ‘abandoning 
children’). Some of these FCs employ zero-grade roots which are found in 


the thematic aorist of ablauting verbs: e.g. fAimov from Aginw. It may 
therefore be formally correct to describe FCs such as Auto- as thematic 
aorist stems, since -o- can be identified with the thematic vowel. However, 
it is unlikely that this formation process goes back to an early (pre-Greek) 
stage. The behaviour of -o-, as well as that of -e- in V1 compounds suggests 
that, at a synchronic stage at least, these vowels often functioned as linking 
elements. In this function, they could be exported to other compound 
categories. This is further confirmed by the way -o- and -1- are selected and 
extended to certain compound sub-types. 


3.1 FCs in -o- 


o- does not uniquely characterize compounds from zero-grade roots which 
could therefore be analysed as employing the stem of the thematic aorist: it 
is also found in a number of FCs which are not connected to any thematic 
aorist, such as E0¢Aw ‘want’ > €8ed0- (aorist 8EAnoa) or BovAopan ‘will’ 
> Bovdo- (aorist € BovAnOnv). In these FCs, -o- may have been selected in 
the function of a mere linking element. This seems to have happened 
through two different derivational processes. The first has its starting point 
in nominal FCs which were re-interpreted as deriving from verbs. The 
model is the FC giAo-, which characterized bahuvrihis such as @iAd€evoc 
(‘having guests dear’) and was later re-interpreted as deriving from @iAé@ 
(‘loving guests’).417 Risch (1974: 193) situates the analogical process 
leading to the spread of -o- within the Homeric epics, arguing that 
girontoAgpos ‘loving war’ influenced the shape of its antonym 
@vyontoAgpocg ‘escaping war’, which has identical SC and prosody.41s 
@vyomtoAgepos could then have triggered the association of -o- with zero- 
grade roots, employed in thematic aorist formations. 

In other cases, as we have seen for o1Ao-, -o- seems to be influenced by 
the existence of a noun or adjective in -oc (e.g. plcoc ‘hatred’ > p100-), 
though this criterion, which could also apply to dozens of other FCs (e.g. 
Cipxe- vs. Apyxoc ‘captain’), remains restricted. For an understanding of why 
-o- was selected for FCs from certain verbs but not for others, it is useful to 
consider the role of semantic analogy in the spread of this second 
derivational process. A number of FCs ending in -o- express positive 
feelings or intentions: e.g. @ido- ‘love’, BovAo- ‘will’, EGeAo- ‘want’ and 
peAAo- “be about to’. Others indicate negative feelings or intentions: e.g. 
yttoo- ‘hate’, Auto- ‘abandon / lack’ and @vyo- ‘avoid’. If Risch (1974: 193) 
is correct in assuming that @iAontoAepoc triggered muyontoAepoc after 
@iAo- was re-analysed as a verbal stem, then it is possible to assume that 


other FCs showing similar meanings to these two (‘love’ / want’, ‘avoid / 
hate’, etc.) received the linking element -o- by analogy with these 
archetypes. Obviously this explanation should be regarded as a guiding 
principle rather than as a rule. Overall, many of the productive FCs in -o- 
seem to share a tendency to develop special semantics or to become 
grammaticalised, as we will see in the analysis of individual verbs in 
Chapters 5 and 6, and this provides early evidence for the spread of -o- as a 
passepartout linking element in Greek. 


3.2 FCs in-t- 


As noted, a more restricted number of compound families of the mepéoikoc 
type show the linking element -1-. Among these, those from &pyw have 
developed a highly productive FC dpyi- which emerged alongside with the 
‘regular’ Apxe-, though in appellative compounds at least there is a clear 
semantic and functional differentiation in that Apyi- is generally used as a 
prefix meaning ‘chief’ (see analysis in Chapter 6, section 3.1). According 
to Risch, this -i- derives from the wrong segmentation of the compound 
Cipy-lepevs ‘chief-priest’ (Hdt.)—one of the first compounds from &pyo in 
which the FC acquires the meaning of ‘chief’—into Apyt-epevcs. He argues 
that this first example could have influenced another form, GpyitéKtav 
‘master-builder’ (Hdt.), and that the FC dpyi- was eventually selected as a 
determiner restricted to the specialist terminology of private and public 
professions, enjoying a high degree of productivity in Hellenistic and 
Roman times4i9 

Risch’s idea, however, is rather implausible in that it makes a single 
form responsible for a huge phenomenon of analogical extension. It is 
much more likely that -1- is analogical on tepwipBpotog compounds.420 At 
least two FCs of mepéoixog compounds might be understood to be of the 
tepWipBpotoc type because their roots end in [s]: GAgé&- and deé1-. 
Moreover, there is a manifest degree of artificial overlap between the FCs 
of the @epéouxoc type and those of the tepwipBpotocg type: a few 
tepwipBpotoc compounds have the FC ending in -e- or -o- (e.g. Akepoe- 
and ctpewo-, see below) and a whole sub-group of forms in -eo1 (e.g. £AK-e- 
cl-) may result from the conflation of both types. 


4 tepwWipBpotoc type: structure, stems and linking 
elements 


The overview of the tepwipBpotoc type in Chapter 2 section 7.5.1 has 


shown that in this category too the FCs take different shapes because of the 
use of different linking elements. However, FCs in -ti- (Batidvetpa), -ce- 
(mepoémtoAic) and -co- (7 ApevodmoAic) are much more restricted than the 
pervasive -cl-. The general rule holds that this marker is associated with 
verbs which produce a sigmatic aorist or future so that in the great majority 
of cases it is correct to say that -c-is part of the selected verbal stem and 
only -1- is an authentic linking element. This derivational rule is absolutely 
regular and the exceptions involve only the FCs dyepoi- and €Yepot- from 
verbs Gyeipw and ET eipw, which do not have tenses characterized by -c1-. 

In the formation of sigmatic tenses, consonantal roots add -c- directly to 
the root and the resulting FCs employ this sigmatic stem: examples are 
M@K@ > aorist EAia~a > FC Awét-; apnace > aorist Apnoéa > FC a 
pragi-; and Epeina > aorist Aperya > FC Epeui-. Vocalic roots too add -c- 
to their root in the full grade: for instance, did@pi > future Awow > FC 
Aaot- or Akode > aorist kovoa > FC dkovot-. FCs from verba vocalia in 
-€@ and -d@ usually show FCs in -not- and -t&cl- (which becomes -not- in 
Attic-Ionic), since the stem of their sigmatic tenses regularly lengthens the 
vowel: examples are alpéw > future alpflow > FC alpnot- and vikd@ > 
future viK/\oo, aorist Eviknoa > FC vino. 

Hovewer, -€@ verbs which have their original sigmatic tenses in -sc-, 
i.e. without lengthening the vowel, accordingly tend to have FCs 
characterized by -eo1-: an example is KaAgéw > aorist ExéAeoa > FC 
kaAgol-. Since many of these -€w verbs are characterized by analogical 
phenomena, which lead to the creation of secondary sigmatic tenses in -nc-, 
FCs in -nol- may come to coexist with those in -eo1-. An example is alvéa: 
it produces two aorists, fivnoo and fiveoa, which provide the stem for the 
FCs alveoi- and alvnot-. This situation is the result of the complex history 
of -€@ verbs which—as demonstrated by Tucker (1990)— result from the 
conflation of different verbal classes and may thus have different 
paradigms. FCs in -nov- also regularly feature in compounds from verbs 
which have futures in -nc- (but aorists of another type): for instance, eV 
picka > future eVprjow > FC eWpnot- (vs. aorist eVpov); AvSave > future a 
Anow > FC @Anor- (vs. aorist fadov); Kyyave > future Kiymoopo > FC 
Kiynor- (vs. aorist Exiyov). 

Leaving aside the issue of the origin of tepwipBpotocg compounds and 
the specific analogical mechanisms behind the less common FCs, which 
will be tackled in the next sections, it is clear that from a synchronic point 
of view tepWipBpotoc compounds were a popular category in Greek 
because speakers connected them to sigmatic tenses (the aorist and the 
future): if this identification was possible, tepwipBpotog compounds could 


in principle be created from any of these verbal forms. 
4.1. FCs: -eol-, -oe- and -oo- 


The popularity of compounds ‘characterized by -c-’ also led to the 
exportation of -cl-, as well as -eo1-, to FCs from verbs which did not have 
sigmatic tenses. This confirms that, derivational rules aside, -cl- was 
perceived as a marker of this class of compounds as a whole. We 
considered above the FCs dyepoi- and €Tepoi- in which -cl- does not 
derive from a sigmatic tense: it is interesting to note that these FCs are rare 
and characterize compounds with a clear literary pedigree (see Chapter 6, 
section 3.2, and Chapter 5, section 5.1.1). 

There are also several examples of the marker -eoi- being exported to 
compounds from verbs which do not have tenses in -ec-. Most instances of 
analogical extension of -eo1- are found in FCs from verbs which lack 
sigmatic tenses: consider &fw > yeot-, GAgdva > dAgeor-, EVeipw > € 
Tpeot-, HEv@ > PEvEOI-, TEV > TapEol-, and Mépw > wepec(i)-. Many of 
these analogical compounds correspond to an established wepéoukoc type 
(e.g. dyeot-, ET'peot-, peveot- and gepeot- vs. the more common Gye-, € 
Tpe-, peve- and @epe- types), of which they may represent the ‘longer’ (and 
thus metrically useful) varianta21 

The artificiality of forms in -eo1- is also shown by the fact that many of 
these FCs are isolated: for instance, GAgeot-, occurring only once in the 
Homeric epithet GAgeoiBowocg ‘bringing in oxen’, may well have been 
formed in this way to fit a hexametric line; kapmeot- only occurs in two 
very late compounds; £Axeo1-, only found in the Homeric compound & 
AkeoinemtAog ‘trailing the robe’, was probably created to avoid the cretic in 
the regular **€\KénenAoc; Helen’s epithet Auteoc&vwp ‘abandoning her 
husband’ (Stes.) was a poetic alternative to popular compounds in Atn(o)-. 
Similarly artificial is the FC mewWeoi-, attested only once in the PN 
mewWeoiAewc (fourth c. BC), perhaps a fancy substitute of the more common 
names in mtetol- and me18e-. 

FCs ending in -ce- and -co- likewise derive largely from analogy with 
(epeoikoc compounds. In Archaic Greek there are only two FCs ending in - 
ce-: AKepoe- and mepoe-. In both cases -e- is a mere linking element 
imported from mepéotkoc compounds and does not have any special 
function, pace Chantraine and Bader, according to whom -ce- represents an 
old desiderative stem.422 This hypothesis, impossible to prove on semantic 
and morphological grounds, does not explain why such ‘desideratives’ are 
not found in the FCs of other compounds. In particular, there is another 


reason to consider CikepoeKOpuns ‘who does not shear his hair’ a peculiar 
formation. Its FC is negated by d-, something which is exceptional in V1 
compounds (it only occurs in Gotepyy|c¢ ‘not loving’). In some sense, the 
structure of this compound resembles that of negated bahuvrihis, although 
the FC does not match any known adjective.423 All these features concur in 
identifying GkepoeKopns as a poetic formation with a high degree of 
artificiality. It must also be noted that in Homer the only sigmatic finite 
form of Keipw is the aorist third ps. sg. Képoe / Exepoev: the original FC 
**kepoi- might have been altered into kepoe- through the influence of this 
verbal form. 

As for mepoéntoaic, the formula m0Atv mépoe / mépoetv occurs at least 
six times in the poems, thus representing a strong model for the compound 
(see in particular népoev Aé nOAw in II. 19.296)..424 -e- also occurs in two 
PNs from Spvuyn, ’Opoedixn and ’OpoéAaoc, in which -ce- is again 
preceded by -p-. In all likelihood, the -e- deriving from gepéotkoc 
compounds spread to the tepWipBpotos type following formal analogy. 

The linking element -o- is found in a few PNs (ApevodmodAtc, 
’OpoodAtioc, "OpodBapic) and in a handful of appellatives mostly of very 
late age. In all cases we face late developments of much more common 
types: thus Claudius Aelianus’ Aewd@pig ‘having lost their hair’ and 
AewooéAnvov ‘the moon’s first or last quarter’, found in the third-century 
anonymous treatise De viribus herbarum, are by-products of the type in 
Auto-. Two compounds in ctpewo-, ctpewodikéw ‘twist the law’ and the 
derivation ctpewodikonavoupyia ‘cunning in the perversion of justice’, are 
found in Aristophanes, himself the source of the only other tepwWipBpotoc 
compound derived from ctpég@ ‘twist’ (ctpeWipaAdoc ‘with tangled 
fleece’). 

An interesting case of a tepwipBpotoc class in -o- is the one from 
veiyvupl, in which the FC pigo- functions as a sort of prefix meaning 
‘mixed’ or ‘half’ (e.g. pi€OpBpotoc ‘half-human’: see analysis in Chapter 5, 
section 4.4). As in the case of dpyi- discussed above, this understanding 
represents a development of the original verbal meaning of the compounds, 
identifying someone ‘who mixes with’ (e.g. pegidnpoc ‘he who mingles 
with the people’, pigoBapBapocg ‘mingling with barbarians’).425 Starting 
from these early forms, the FC in -o- came to identify a new class of 
compounds, whose semantics is more of the determinative kind. As noted 
in section 3.1, -o- tends to associate itself with verbal FCs which are liable 
to develop substantival or adjectival semantics. 


4.2 The synchronic role of action nouns 


In their diachronic development from Classical Greek onwards, 
tepWipBpotoc compounds are also supported by the similarity with action 
nouns in -cic, which contribute to the creation of a regular derivational 
system based on different formations characterized by the -s- marker. This 
system, which decrees that the tepwipBpotos type is more common than the 
epeouKkoc type, developed particularly in the late Classical period, when 
action nouns seem to have greatly increased.426 From the structural point of 
view, action nouns simply provide the formal pattern on which certain FCs 
are based: the compounds, however, are fully V1 compounds and not left- 
oriented [N N] formations. 

The dynamics at play in the influence of action nouns on tepwipBpotoc 
compounds can be better understood by looking at the development that 
this inherited class of nominals underwent in Greek. In early Greek, action 
nouns were originally derived from the zero grade of roots,.427 but in 
Classical Greek they started to be created from verbal roots showing no 
ablaut, thus acquiring a full grade instead of the expected zero grade.428 The 
influence of these later formations on tepWipBpotoc compounds is clear: 
see e.g. f'epoic ‘awaking’ (Hippocr.) > FC ET epot-, pebEic ‘flight, escape’ 
(Soph.) > FC gevéi-, dT epoic ‘gathering’ (Hdt.) > FC dyepor-. In this way 
action nouns came to be part of a system of forms sharing the presence of - 
c-, to the extent that the compositional -cl- was perceived as an exportable 
suffix.429 This is the reason behind the spread of -ci- to the mepéoikos type, 
as argued above. This passepartout nature of the -cl- element in Classical 
Greek may also have been encouraged by the fact that -ci- also featured 
outside V1 compounds, since there were compounds whose FCs derived 
from dative plurals, such as vavoixAutoc or ET yecipapoc. 


4.3 FCs in -tl- 


Mycenaean and Homeric language also attest to the existence of a residual 
compound type characterized by a FC ending in -ti-. Most of these 
compounds are opaque as concerns the morphology of their FCs, which 
cannot be connected to any existing verbal tense or verbal noun 
characterized by -t- except for agent nouns. As we have seen in Chapter 3 
(sections 4.4 and 5.1), many scholars have claimed, with various 
arguments, that compounds in -ti- were the oldest type of tepWipBpotoc 
compounds and this is the reason why they are treated here. It is also 
widely accepted that at a later stage these original -ti- forms underwent 
assibilation to -si-, triggering the formation of a new and independent class 
of compounds characterized by -si- and synchronically linked to sigmatic 


tenses (tepWipBpotoc). The theories put forward by these scholars— 
different in the details as they may be—have a common basis: that the FC 
of tepwipBpotoc compounds originally was not a verb but a noun (either an 
action noun or an agent noun), and that its association with the s-aorist was 
a later development. One of the most recent of revivals of this hypothesis is 
the argument that was voiced by Jochem Schindler, who claimed that the 
ancestors of tepwipBpotoc compounds were bahuvrihis with an action noun 
in the FC: 


Der urspriingliche Stammausgang -tt- des in der Wurzel hochstufigen 
Kompositionsanfangs- glieds wurde durch die Assibilation zu -cl-. Danach 
entsprach das Wortstiick vor dem Ut (Tteptp-) dem Stamm der sigmatischen 
Tempora Aorist und Futurum. In der Folge hangt die Bildemdglichkeit von TK 
[tepipBpotos-Komposita] von der Existenz eines (synchron) sigmatischen 
Tempusstammes ab, ohne daf§ jedoch die Funktion dieser Stimme vom Komp. 
tibernommen wird; Anéi@vyog unterscheidet sich semantisch nicht von 
Aaké6upos. Schindler (1997: 539). 


The second part of Schindler’s statement may well serve as a rule of 
thumb for the synchronic analysis of Teptiufpotos compounds and 
their productivity which, as we have seen, depends on the 
possibility of linking the FC to an existing sigmatic tense. However, 
we must carefully evaluate the two related sides of the diachronic 
dimension of his theory. First, the question of whether it can be 
posited that the FC of these compounds derives from old action 
nouns, which raises the problem of the unusual structure and 
orientation of the compounds; secondly, whether the idea that FCs 
in -ti- are the unassibilated ancestors of FCs in -si- is tenable. We 
will tackle the morphological and structural issues first, focusing on 
the controversial Vedic evidence as well. 


4.3.1 Do Greek FCs in - ti - and - si - go back to old action or 
agent nouns? 


The assumption that forms in -ti- and -si- originally contained action or 
agent nouns rather than verbal stems needs revising, for three different 
reasons. As far as the action noun hypothesis is concerned, this is in no way 
supported by the Greek evidence, as already noted by Knecht (1946)— 
who, however, still accepted it. As the data in Table 4.1 show, the root 
grade of most Greek -cic nouns is different from the root grade of the FCs 
in -tl-, so that a derivation of these early V1 compounds from the 
corresponding action nouns is difficult. 


The discrepancy with the vocalic grade of the corresponding action 
nouns also concerns many of the fifty-one -si- compounds attested between 
the second millennium and the seventh c. BC, which represent the oldest 
layer of tepwipBpotoc compounds. To begin with, there are sixteen verbs 
for which an action noun is never attested in Greek: Aeipw (Cepoinouc), 
AAgdava (AAgeoiBoroc), Avaoow (’AvakipavSpoc), Seid@ (Aciofvap), & 
AK@ (EAkeoinemAoc), Epnw (‘epmetiSapoc), Epvpoa (Epucintoatc: Epvotc 
‘drawing’ is from Epa ‘to draw’), (ni (‘noioSoc), Keipw (AkepoeKoyno), 
KAENt@ (KAEWIPPwV), LLLVOK® (ma-na-si-we-ko), HAAvpL (OAEorvap), 
MUPMANLL (TtANOIotLoOS), cmévS@ (cmevoiBEeoc), TELV@ (TALECIXYPwG), Aw 
(@aeoipBpotos). 


Table 4.1: Transparent V1 compounds with a FC ending in -ti-.430 


Compound Present Common aorist Action noun Agent noun 
Bntappwv Balvw éBnv Baoic -Bryts 
-Batns 
Butidveipa Bookw =Bdoxnoa Bdoic Bothp, -Botnp 
Batwp 
Baths 
Awta< Awtt Sidwpt EdwKa 56a dotip 
56tNG¢, -56tNs 
Kaotiaveipa Kalvupat Kdotwp 
ne-ti-ja-no /Nestianodr/ veopat pi-ro-ne-ta 
/Philonestas/ 
Neotwp 
o-ti-na-wo /Ortinawos/ Spvupt dpoa -OPTUG 
Optiroxos 


Another thirteen verbs produce an action noun, but this is attested much 
later than the compounds: Gd > Gecigpwv (Heoic, Hsch.), &Mopo > 
’ATaoidewc (GP aoc, EM), AAgE@ > a-re-ka-sa-da-ra (GAeéic, Aristid.), ol 
véw > alvnowBpot& (alveoic, LXX), SapdGa > AapacipBpotoc (Acuaotc, 
Sch. Soph.), papi > "Epactpévnc (Epacic, EM), Wéopaa > ‘aynorydpa (A 
Inow, LXX), nei8@ > meioavdpos (neicic, Plot.), mépO\w > mepoemtoAtic 
(népoic, Aristot.), myvvp1 > mnyeoipadAAoc (mfl&c, PL), mAnoom > 
mA Emmnoc (nANEtc, Ti. Locr.), Porta > Poryaddc (Péuyic, Eust.), Tyda > 
TIINOKAN (tipnotc, Pl.). 

The most cogent point is that the FC of many of the oldest -si- 
compounds shows the full grade of the verbal stem, whereas the attested 
action nouns are all in the zero grade: see Baivw > AvaBnoidewc (Pict), t 
CINUL > cmmoixopos (ctétcic), AK@ > AUclEAr|c (Aboic, with B), Pbive > 


pbeiorvap (@Fioic), PU@ > EUcIZooc (@borG, with B). 

Out of fifty-one compounds only seven among those attested before the 
fourth century BC have corresponding action nouns: ApKé@ > ’ApKeoiAkoc 
(Apkeoic, Soph.), e-ne-si-da-o-ne (Evooic, Hes.), Cebyvupt > Cevéid&poc (Ce 
Déic, Hdt.), Ktodpo > Kthoutoc (KtMcic, Thuc.), Pryyvupn > PnEvep (PA 
éic, Hippocr.), tavb@ > tavvointepocg (tdvUcic, Hippocr.), tépma > 
tepWipBpotoc (tépwic, Hes.). These data support Dunkel’s claim that ‘the - 
ci-forms are as closely related to the s-aorist as they are distant from nouns 
in *-ti-’431 

Since the formation rules of action nouns in PIE are debated, it may still 
be possible to assume that the Greek situation is the result of analogical 
levelling, by which the compound FCs generalized the full grade of PIE 
action nouns, while the simplicia generalized the zero grade.432 However, 
the problem that this left-oriented structure is extraordinary in the IE 
languages, as argued below, would still remain. 

We have seen that, according to Schindler, originally tepwipBpotoc 
compounds were bahuvrihis with action nouns in the FC and another noun 
in the SC: i.e., if we use tepWipBpotoc as an example, ‘having delight 
(tépyic) of men’. According to Schindler, these bahuvrihis conveyed a 
special factitive meaning (‘making men happy, delighting men’), which 
later triggered their association with verbs. But, if this reconstruction is 
correct, we would be positing that PIE had a large class of left-oriented [N 
N] bahuvrihis, with the determinatum occur-ring on the left. This issue is 
completely overlooked in current discussions of the V1 type, but needs 
careful consideration since the evidence from all the ancient IE languages, 
and from most of the modern languages as well, shows that such ‘reversed 
bahuvrihis’ are exceptional, and often arise within the individual languages 
for specific morphological or semantic reasons (see Chapter 2, section 7.2): 
arguing for the existence of a whole class of this type for PIE has important 
consequences for the way we think about the PIE compound system. It is 
telling that the theories which implicitly posit the existence of such a 
reversed structure in PIE also end up positing that it conveys special 
semantics, a feature which is evident in Schindler’s class of ‘factitive 
bahuvrihis’. 

Admittedly, the Vedic evidence is often used as crucial support in 
favour of the existence of compounds characterized by action nouns in -ti- 
in PIE. But the second reason why the action noun hypothesis seems 
untenable concerns precisely these Vedic examples. In a nutshell (the 
evidence is analysed in full in section 4.3.2), in Vedic the -ti- type is not 
common at all and half of the attested forms seem to be mutually 


influenced: pusti-gu- ‘making cows prosper’ and srusti-gu- ‘making cows 
obedient’ (?) occur in the same line, have the same SC and their FCs rhyme 
with each other, while viti-radhas- ‘enjoying the gift’ and _ viti- 
hotra-‘enjoying the offering’ have the same FC (more on these compounds 
in the next section). The Vedic compounds in -ti-, as argued below, are 
certainly liable to be interpreted as ‘reversed bahuvrihis’, but their very 
rarity and highly poetic pedigree is a confirmation of their exceptional 
status, which we should be cautious in attributing to the parent language 
without further thought. 

The same structural problems affect the other theory on the origin of 
FCs in -ti-, the one which—starting from the fact that the root employed in 
some agentive nouns and compounds characterized by -t- is identical to that 
employed in the FCs of V1 compounds in -ti—suggests that these 
compounds originally contained agent nouns (Chapter 3, section 6).433 As 
sections 5.1 and 6 argue, the idea that -t- and -i- represent compositional 
devices specifically used to make it possible to derive compound 
constituents from certain kinds of roots is a useful one. However, the 
corollary that these FCs represent real agent nouns must be discarded 
because, again, we would be facing a left-oriented compound category of 
the head-determiner kind which is unusual in Greek and unlikely to have 
existed in PIE. The issue of the structure displayed by these compounds is 
overlooked by the scholars who subscribe to this hypothesis. Moreover, 
since V1 compounds are invariably adjectives, it would remain to be 
explained how these compounds employing agent nouns (which are 
substantives) in the FC could become adjectives: what is not clear is 
whether a transition is envisaged from an endocentric character of these 
compounds in an earlier phase to their exocentric character in Greek. 


4.3.2 The action nouns hypothesis: excursus on the Vedic evidence 


As noted, the starting point of the theory which interprets the original FC of 
tepWipBpotoc compounds as an action noun is necessarily the Vedic layer 
of Sanskrit, where there are no compounds in -si- and there are ten 
compounds in, -ti-. Wackernagel (1905: 320) lists only six compounds: da@ 
ti-vara- (RV 1.167.8), pusti-gu- (RV 8.3.1b), viti-rddhas(RV 9.62.29c), rity- 
@p-(RV 5.68.5a; 9.106.9c), viti-hotra-(RV 1.84.18.d, etc.) and v/sti-dydv- 
(RV 5.68.5a). To these, Nielsen White-head (2012: 44-46) adds abhisti- 
dyumna- ‘whose glory is a help/protection’ (RV 4.51.7b), abhisti-savas- 
‘rendering powerful assistance’ (RV 3.59.8b) dsamaty-ojas- (RV 6.29.6c) 
‘of unequalled strength’ and srusti-gu-(RV8.51.1d). She argues that in all 
these Vedic compounds, except d@ti-vara-, the FC could be an action noun 


and that they could be reversed bahuvrihis..434 

pusti-gu-, a personal name, is glossed by Wackernagel as ‘making cows 
prosper’, an interpretation implying that the FC is a verbal form from 
pus-‘to prosper, to make prosper’.43s The interpretation as a bahuvrihi, 
suggested by Nielsen Whitehead, is equally possible if one takes the FC to 
correspond to the action noun pusti(or, with alternative accentuation, pusti) 
‘growth, increase, prosperity’. pusti-gu- would thus mean ‘having 
prosperity of cows’ (left-oriented structure) or ‘having cows of prosperity’ 
(right-oriented structure). As Nielsen Whitehead (2012:46) points out, in 
the same Rig-Vedic line pusti-gu- is followed by srusti-gu- which may 
contain the action noun Srusti-‘obedience’ (i.e. ‘having obedient cows’): 
the two compounds are clearly connected by rhyming principles. 

Three of the remaining compounds listed by Wackernagel (1905: 320) 
correspond to Vedic action nouns. Rity-@p- ‘moving water’ or ‘having a 
course of water’ corresponds to riti- ‘motion, course’..436 Viti-radhas- 
‘enjoying the gift’ and viti-hotra-‘enjoying the offering’ correspond to viti- 
‘enjoyment, feast’ and could be understood as ‘having enjoyment of gifts’ 
and ‘having enjoyment of offerings’ respectively.437 Finally, the FC of v7 
Sti-dyav- ‘having a rainy sky’ is connected to vars- ‘to rain’. Wackernagel 
(1905: 320) interprets this compound as a factitive V1 compound meaning 
‘making the sky rain’, but Nielsen Whitehead (2012:48) notes the formal 
similarity of its FC with the adjective v/stimdnt- ‘rainy’. In Vedic, like in 
other ancient IE languages, denominal adjectives are not admitted as 
compound constituents: the FC vJsti- could therefore cover for the 
adjective v/'stimdnt-. The other compounds added by Nielsen Whitehead 
are all compatible with Vedic action nouns as wella3s 

Dati-vara-‘giving gifts’ is more obscure. While the FC dati- in theory 
points to an action noun from da- ‘give’ (< *deh;-), such a simplex is not 
attested. Moreover, the meaning of this hypothetical bahuvrihi, ‘whose 
treasures are gifts’, would not be straightforward.439 Therefore, the question 
remains open as to whether d@ti-vara-may be the only relic of a truly V1 
type which Vedic has otherwise lost. 

As noted in the previous section, the use of action nouns as compound 
FCs in left-oriented compounds goes both against the structural tendencies 
that can be reconstructed for the PIE compound system and the practice of 
Greek, where no such bahuvrihis exist (tepwipBpotoc compounds being 
construed as V1 compounds based on s-stem tenses by speakers). A few 
words on this topic are now necessary, since Nielsen Whitehead (2012) 
does not address the issue of compound orientation. The ‘odd’ Vedic 
bahuvrihis with action nouns in the FC can be better understood if one 


considers that in this language right-oriented compounds with an action 
noun in the SC are extremely common.440 The development of a full class 
of compounded action nouns parallels the high number of simplicia, which 
are derived both from roots in the zero grade and from roots in the full 
grade, and in Classical Sanskrit generally from every kind of verb4a1 

Synchronically speaking, Vedic compounds such as pusti-gu- may then 
represent the left-oriented counterpart of the more widespread types 
employing action nouns in the SC. In view of the fact that Sanskrit, just like 
Greek, shows an overwhelming tendency towards right-oriented 
compounds (the right-headed determinative type being the most common), 
the likely conclusion is that the very rare Vedic compounds in -ti- 
containing action nouns in the FC arose in poetic language out of the 
reanalysis of other types. It is likely that if PIE ever had V1 compositional 
type with FCs ending in -ti- this did not survive in Sanskrit as such. A 
similar conclusion was reached by Specht, who explained the Sanskrit type 
with action nouns in the FC as a Sanskrit development, arising from the 
reinterpretation of an old PIE class which had become obscure in this 
languagesa2 


5 - ti- and - si - forms in Greek: the Mycenaean evidence 


If we discard the idea that the FC of forms in -ti- contained nominal stems, 
we are left with the hypothesis that they contain verbal stems or roots. As 
already noted, the nature of the -ti- element itself is obscure: in order to 
assess how it could relate to verbal stems, we must consider its relation 
with -si-, both in Greek and in a prospective reconstructed phase. Insofar as 
concerns the beginnings of the V1 type in Greek, the fundamental question 
is whether we should posit that FCs in -si- uniquely derive from the 
assibilation of those in -ti- (which must therefore be considered as the only 
authentic type at a PIE stage) or whether it may be possible to assume that a 
-si- type had already developed before assibilation took place, i.e. prior to 
Mycenaean. In this latter scenario, we would have to assume that -ti- and - 
si- characterized two parallel but separate compound types, both possibly of 
late PIE agesa3 

In order to answer these questions, a careful examination of the 
Mycenaean evidence is mandatory, since in second-millennium Greek 
compounds in -ti- are still as numerous as those in -si-. In Mycenaean, V1 
compounds are only attested as PNs. Including many uncertain forms, the 
total number reaches thirty-nine forms (twenty @epéoikog compounds and 
nineteen tepWipBpotog compounds), though the syllabic script and the 


inherent difficulty in the analysis of PNs determines that the interpretation 


of many of these forms is speculativesss 


Table 4.2: Mycenaean compounds of the mepéotkos type 


PON AWPEYWH 


Compound 


a-ke-ra-wo 


a-ke-wa-ta 
a-ke-wa-to 
a-ko-so-ta 
a-re-ka-sa-da-ra 
e-ke-da-mo 
e-ke-me-de 
e-ke-nu-wo 
]e-qe-ra-wo 


. @-wa-ko-ro 

. ka-da-no 

. ne-e-ra-wo, dat. 
. O-pe-ra-no 

. pe-ra-ko 

. pi-ro-wo-na 

. pi-ro-pa-ta-ra 


pu, ke-qi-ri 


. gi-ri-ta-ko 
. we-wa-do-ro 


. ]ke-se-ra-wo 


Transcription 


/Ark’elawos / 
/Agelawos/ 
/Ark"ewastas/ 
/Ark"ewastos / 
/Alksoitas/ 
/Aleksandra/ 
/Hek*edamos/ 
/Hek*emédés/ 
/Hekre-?/ 
/Hek*elawos/ 
?/Hewak*oros/? 
/Kadanodr/? 


/Nehelaw6i/, dat. 


/Optetanor/ 
/Pherakos/ 
/Ptilowoina/ 
/Prilopatra/ 
/Phuges’wrins/ 
/G*rithark*os/ 
/Werwandros/ 
?/Aukselawos/? 


Verb/ root 


dipyw 
ayo 
dipyw 
dipyw 
dhetw 
dretw 
EXw 
EXW 
exw 
ETopat 
Edw 
KASopat 
Veopat 
operhaw 
Mepw 
Mew 
Mrew 
Euyov 
Bpibw 
epuopat 
avEw 


Table 4.3: Mycenaean compounds of the TepwipBpotocs and Bwtidvetpa 
types 


Compound Transcription Verb / root 
1. a-ti-pa-mo? /Artiphamos/ dpaplokw? 
2. e-ne-si-da-o-ne, dat. /Enesidahonei/ ? 
3. e-ti-me-de-i, dat. /Ertimédehi/, dat. 6pvupt 
4. e-ti-ra-wo /Ertilawos/ Spvupt 
5. ka-sa-no /Kassanor/ *kod-, KEKaopat 
6. ka-ta-no /Kastanor/ *kod-, KEKaopat 
7. ?]ke-ti-ra-wo ?/Kestilawos/ *kens-3 
8. ke-sa-da-ra /Kessandra/ *kens- 
9. ke-sa-do-ro /Kessandros/ *kens- 
10. ma-na-si-we-ko /Mndsiwergos/ LipvACKW 
11. me-ti-ja-no /Mestianor/ pfdopat 
12. ne-ti-ja-no /Nestianor/ veopat 
13. 0o-ti-na-wo /Ortinawos/ 6pvupt 
14. ga-sa-ko /K*asark*os/ TIdO par? 
15. qi-si-ja-ko /K*isiarkos / thvw 
16. ta-si-ko-no ?/Stasigonos/? fotnpt? 
17. ta-ta-ke-u /Statark'eus/ fotnpt 
18. ta-ti-qo-we-u /Statig"Oweus/ or — fotnptor *(s)teh,- 
{Tati e”Owéus] (thyTGopat) 
19. wa-ti-ko-ro /Wastik*oros/ Sopa 


In the @epéoukog type (table 4.2) all FCs end in -e- or are elided: as far as 
we can tell, there are no FCs ending in -i- and -o- (with the exception of 
those in @tAo- which, however, have a special status, see section 3.1). In the 
TEpWipBpotoc type (table 4.3), on the other hand, both FCs in -s(i)- and in - 
t(i)- are attested. 

Although not all the PNs in tables 4.2 and 4.3 have met with unanimous 
interpretation, a number of them are widely agreed upon: for instance a-ke- 
wa-ta, e-ke-da-mo, a-re-ka-sa-da-ra, e-ke-me-de, ma-na-si-we-ko, ne-ti-ja- 
no, o-ti-na-wo, and ke-sa-da-ra.447 Once the superficial obscurity of the 
syllabic script is resolved, it appears that most first and second constituents 
of V1 Mycenaean compounds may be antecedents of those featuring in 
widely attested first-millennium names. The Mycenaean V1 compounds 
that have identical alphabetic parallels are a-ke-ra-wo (AyéAtoc or ApyéAu 
0G), pi-ro-pa-ta-ra (~ @iAonmdtwp), a-re-ka-sa-da-ra(AAggavépa), e-ti-ra- 


wo(~ OpoiAtoc), ka-sa-no (~ Kaooavdéposc), ke-sa-da-ra and ke-sa-do-ro 
(keoavépa, a variant attested on Corinthian vases), ma-na-si-we- 
ko(pvnoiepyos), ne-ti-ja-no (~ véooavépos), qa-sa-ko(ma&ooapyxoc), ta-si- 
ko-no(~ ct&clyovn), ta-ta-ke-u(~ ctroapyos)44s 

Other names do not have an identical parallel in alphabetic Greek, but 
may be continued by forms with the opposite orientation, for instance pi-ro- 
wo-na (~ Owd@ios) or me-ti-ja-no (~ Avépopnéns). A remarkable element 
of continuity between the two stages of the Greek language is the 
preservation of cultic epithets in Evooi- (e-ne-si-da-o-ne, Evvocidac, & 
vooiyBwv, elvociguAdoc, Evvociyatoc: although the differences in the shape 
of the FCs are problematic), which held ground in spite of the lack of a 
Greek verb from this verbal root.449 These correspondences show that 
archaic Greek onomastics continues a compound type which was already 
fully developed in Mycenaean. 

In other names the constituents do not match attested alphabetic Greek 
forms, but their structure and semantics are expressed by synonyms, or 
‘substitutive elements’ (Ersatzkontinuante).450 These forms include names 
from * Kens- ‘speak authoritatively’ (continued by alvéw ‘speak well, 
praise’, e.g. alvnoBpot%); *se8h- ‘hold’ (e-ke-me-de), but also originally 
‘overcome’ (e-ka-no) and as such semantically continued by names in viko- 
(vikavep, vikopTdnc), ne-e-ra-wo ‘he who brings his people back, he who 
saves his people’, and as such continued by compounds in caot-, and ta-ti- 
qo-we-u, both if the FC is from *stehg-, yielding the meaning ‘he who 
stands by the cows’ or ‘he makes cows stand’ (cf. Bou-ctacia ‘ox-stall’, 
ctfjounoc ‘he who makes horses stand’) and, conversely, if it is derived 
from tntaopat (cf. BooKAey ‘stealing oxen’).To this group we can also add 
pUp-ke-qi-ri, which Garcia Ramon (2009) interprets as following the 
semantic pattern ‘escaping (a heavy) evil’ (thus corresponding to alphabetic 
forms such as @vyoAlpos ‘escaping hunger’). 


5.1 Are - ti - forms the ancestors of - si - forms? 


If forms in -ti- are the ancestors of those in -si-, we must conclude that 
Mycenaean represents a stage in which the replacement of -ti- with -si- had 
not been completed yet. The evaluation of the factors impeding the 
replacement of -ti- forms with -si- forms must start from consideration of 
the dynamics of assibilation, the phonological innovation yielding the 
change of [ti] into [si], which many Greek varieties, and among them 
Mycenaean, underwent. Assibilation concerns the voiceless dentals [t] and 
[th]followed by [i] and [e], which become sibilants after an intermediate 


stage as affricates ([ts]).451 The Linear B tablets, however, also contain a 
good number of forms in which the sound change has not taken place: e.g. 
the place-name do-ti-ja/Dotia/ orthe adjective me-ri-ti-jo /melitios/ 
‘honeyed’ 452 

Among these unassibilated forms there are V1 PNs with the FC ending 
in -ti-. There are two possible interpretations for the lack of assibilation in 
these FCs. First, it may be assumed that assibilation had run to completion 
in Mycenaean, but that -ti- survived in many compound FCs owing to the 
conservative nature of onomastics. A similar explanation has been offered 
for the coexistence of Optido-yocg and OpoiAoyos in Homeric Greek: the 
former could be regarded as a more conservative form (see section 8.1). 
The second possibility is that in these V1 PNs assibilation of [ti] into [si] 
was blocked in certain environments, failing to run to completion. Work on 
failed assibilation in Mycenaean has been carried out by Thompson (2008), 
who mentions analogy and lexical diffusion as two phenomena likely to 
have interfered with assibilation. 

If we follow this second path, it is necessary to find specific factors of a 
morphological, phonological or analogical nature which could have 
intervened to block assibilation in V1 FCs in -ti-. In this respect, it is 
fundamental to realize that the Mycenaean compounds preserving -ti- are of 
two different types. In the first type, -ti- is preceded by [s], be it original (as 
in compounds in /nesti/ from *nes-) or secondary (as in compounds in / 
mésti/ from *méd- or in /kasti/ from *kMd-), In these forms, when the 
cluster [sti] is followed by a consonant (the initial sound of the SC), [sti] is 
blocked by the phonetic environment, since the dental is not in intervocalic 
position.453 When the SC begins with a vowel some compounds which can 
be reconstructed as having contained the cluster [sti] appear to have 
undergone another sound-change, palatalization. Palatalization is a process 
by which a consonant comes to be pronounced with the tongue against the 
palate. In Greek, this happens with dentals and velars followed by a closed 
vowel (e.g. [i]), which occurs before another vowel: [i] becomes a glide, [j]. 
At a first stage the articulation of the consonant preceding the glide is 
moved back towards the palate. In Greek, this change also produces a 
current of air between consonant and vowel, which is similar to that 
produced by sibilants: as a result, [tj] becomes [tsi] or [ssi] (note that the 
geminate is represented by simple s in the Linear B spelling conventions)454 

An example of a PN which has been affected by palatalization is ke-sa- 
do-ro/Kessandros/ from /Kesti-andros/ through the intermediary stage / 
Kestjandros/. Even within this group there are, however, forms in which 
palatalization has failed to take place: for instance *Kasti-anor seems to 


have yielded both ka-sa-no/Kassanor/ and ka-ta-no/Kastan6r/ and in the 
latter the element -t- is preserved, but -i- is not employed. The dynamics 
ruling these oscillations are not entirely clear. In section 7.9 we will 
consider the solution proposed by Garcia Ramon (1992), who argues that 
the coexistence of palatalized and non-palatalized forms is ruled by 
rhythmical factors. In summary, therefore, a special phonetic environment 
isolates a number of FCs in -ti- (those preceded by -s-) from others. 

For the question of the relation between -ti- and -si- forms the second 
group of Mycenaean FCs in -ti- is, on the other hand, of fundamental 
importance. This type is characterized by full-grade roots in which the 
element -ti- is preceded by a vowel or by [r]: examples are ta-ti-qo-we-u 
(with a FC /Stati-/ or /Tati-/) and o-ti-na-wo (with the FC /Orti-/). In these 
phonetic environments, [ti] is free to assibilate, but in the PNs under 
consideration here it does not. These compounds are similar to the first- 
millennium -ti- forms studied by Specht, characterized by the full grade 
and the suffix -t1- (Bytappa@v, OptiAroyos etc.). As noted by Specht (1932), 
the simple and compounded agent nouns of these verbs mostly show the 
same root grade: see compounds in -Bntnc and -optitc. My conclusion, 
however, is different. While Specht assumes that forms such as Bnt- are 
root nouns employed in the FC, I submit that FCs in -ti- (and later -si-) are 
fully verbal: no nominal stem is involved in their formation. 

There are no evident phonetic reasons that could explain why the 
Mycenaean FCs in -ti- of the second group are not assibilated. The situation 
therefore is very different from the one just described for the first group, 
where -ti- may be blocked by the phonetic environment. In the case of 
forms belonging to the second group a morphological explanation may 
provide a better answer.455 The hypothesis which the next sections test is 
that in some FCs [ti] was prevented from assibilating because assibilation 
would result in similarity with an s-aorist which the great majority of the 
verbs behind these FCs did not possess. Moreover, most of these verbs have 
the root aorist as their primary formation: the identity between the root 
aorist singular stem and the bare root on which these FCs are based may 
have further functioned as a kind of blocking. In other words, the tendency 
to match compound constituents with live verbal forms may have inhibited 
assibilation in order to maintain morphological transparency. The analysis 
provided in section 7 pursues this hypothesis with insights into the structure 
and possible meaning of these Mycenaean FCs in -ti- and their compounds. 

On the question of the Mycenaean PNs with FCs in -si-, they do not 
necessarily all have to be interpreted as examples of ‘successful’ 
assibilation of -ti-which escaped the above-mentioned blocking: rather, four 


out of five of these Mycenaean -si- forms can only be understood if they 
were directly formed on the s-aorist (ma-na-si-we-ko, qa-sa-ko, qi-si-ja-ko, 
ta-si-ko-no: see analysis in sections 5.1 and 7.9). Since compounds based 
on the s-aorist are already attested in Mycenaean, it is likely that derivation 
from the s-aorist might also be independent of assibilation from the startase 

The suggested explanation of FCs in -ti- accords a role to the analogical 
pressure of the root aorist, a formation which is certainly marginal in 
Classical Greek and in the extant Linear B tablets, but which may have 
been more common in Mycenaean Greek or at the linguistic stage 
immediately preceding it.457 In the next sections we will consider the PIE 
background of the Mycenaean situation, and attempt to relate the 
morphology of V1 compounds to the development of the PIE verbal 
system. Our focus will concern the morphological or analogical processes 
which may be at play in the selection of the verbal roots or stems featuring 
in compound constituents. 


6 V1 compounds in the context of the PIE verbal system 


When linguists propose theoretical models of word formation processes 
they often speak of ‘roots’ or ‘stems’, which are abstract notions: but the 
word formation rules understood and applied by speakers reflect their 
knowledge and understanding of analogy and paradigmatic regularity rather 
knowledge and understanding of the linguistic concept of ‘stem’.45s Thus, 
as we have seen in sections 3 and 4, Greek V1 compounds are mostly 
formed according to a productive set of derivational rules which enable the 
creation of verbal compounds from stems which are synchronically used 
for the formation of given verbal tenses, most notably the present, the aorist 
and the future. It is conceivable that a similar derivational cycle 
characterized earlier linguistic stages as well, since the type characterized 
by -e-, which seems inherited, derives directly from thematic radical 
present stems. 

Although Greek shows a large number of roots in FCs ending in -e-, 
what we can abstract from their variety is that roots which selected the 
present as their primary formation—which is signalled by the fact that the 
present is radical, i.e. formed without affixes—yield FCs in -e-, while roots 
which selected the aorist as their primary formation (again this means the 
root aorist) yield FCs formed on the root itself, followed by -ti-. This 
hypothetical reconstruction accords a paradigmatic role to the root present 
and the root aorist, taken as the most basic verbal formationsass 

In a widely accepted reconstruction of the PIE verbal system, the root 


present and aorist are thought to express a grammatical opposition between 
the ‘perfective’ and ‘imperfective’ aspect respectively.4co The choice of 
which aspect (and hence which formation) a given root would receive was 
probably driven by the inherent lexical aspect of the root. Roots referring to 
events which are more naturally envisaged as having an end-point (‘telic’ 
roots), such as ‘give’ or ‘put’, would preferentially chose the perfective 
aspect, while those which referred to events envisaged as not having an 
end-point (‘atelic’ roots), such as ‘speak’ or ‘go’, would select the 
imperfective aspect.4ci In origin, therefore, the root aorist, which is already 
a relic in most IE languages of early attestation, must have been a very 
common class.462 It may be noted, however, that the theoretical distinction 
between ‘telic’ and ‘atelic’ roots is not always well-matched by the verbal 
formations attested in the individual languages4e3 

At a second stage, the original primary root present or aorist would be 
paired with a secondary formation, created through the use of 
supplementary formants (e.g. present affixes such as *-jé/6- or *-ské/6- or 
reduplication), which would fill the other slot in this binary system. For 
instance, the root *deh;-‘give’ would select the root aorist as its primary 
formation, but a secondary present expressing imperfective aspect later 
emerged: the fact that the present is a secondary formation is shown by its 
reduplicated stem (di-deh3-). The same derivational devices could be used 
to create different present formations from the same root, which conveyed 
different functions and nuances (Aktionsarten). This polymorphism is still 
formally represented in many daughter languages (prominently in Indo- 
Iranian and Greek)464 

What concerns us here is not whether the FC of prototypical V1 
compounds in PIE also expressed aspectual nuances, which would be 
impossible to prove or disprove in any case. In principle, it is conceivable 
that in some cases FCs referring to a continuous action were derived from a 
present stem, while those representing the verbal action in its punctual 
aspect were characterized by the aorist stem. However, the evidence from 
the individual IE languages does not support the view that aspect played a 
role in the make-up of compounds at a synchronic level, so that the 
hypothesis that this happened in PIE must remain speculative and 
ultimately impossible to verify.46s Our concern therefore is purely with the 
morphological models which may have influenced the selection of the FCs, 
not with the individuation of their aspectual nuances, which would be a 
purely speculative exercise. 


6.1 The derivation of compound FCs from verbal roots and 


stems 


The derivational system of V1 compounds envisaged here rests on the 
assumption that V1 compounds were formed with different stems or roots, 
sometimes with the aid of compound markers, in formal association with 
existing tenses of their base verbs. Roots which found their appointed 
formation in the present would be represented through FCs derived from 
the present stem, which is marked by the thematic vowel (we may 
additionally note that -e- was a very rare linking element in all other 
compound categories, and thus a very good candidate for compounds which 
were characterized by a distinctly peculiar structure). 

As far as -ti- is concerned, the early Greek evidence allows the 
hypothesis that in origin it was a device which marked derivation from 
roots whose primary formation was the root aorist. Let us reconsider as an 
example the root *dehs3-‘give’. Its primary verbal formation is the root 
aorist *(e)-deh3-, which employs the simple root, while the reduplicated 
present *di-deh3- is secondary. Forms such as Awta (< *A@u-) and dati- 
vara- could therefore use the full-grade root *deh3- because this 
characterized the primary formation of the verb ‘to give’. As already 
claimed by Specht, it is likely that the compound device -t- was selected on 
analogy with other compounds based on full-grade roots, namely V2 
compounds in -t- (type mpo-BAn-t-). In origin, this -t- could have been 
inserted to aid Kompositionsfugewhen the SC began with a vowel; to the 
contrary, with FCs beginning with a consonant the vocalic root was free to 
remain as it was: an example of this type would be the Greek compound 
TAN-mOAEpOc (see section 3) and the Vedic compound sth@-rasman ‘making 
reins firm’ (section 2.1). At some point, -t- must have been extended to all 
FCs, making it necessary to develop another device to aid 
Kompositionsfugebefore SCs beginning with a consonant: this device is the 
element -i-, which in turn seems to have been extended to all V1 FCs of 
this kind, of which it became a characteristic marker. In V1 compounds this 
vowel, probably imported from the Caland system, does not have any 
semantic function and is a mere linking element.4cs Through the insertion of 
the whole -ti- marker, compounds based on the bare root came be marked 
against those derived from the present stem and characterized by -e-. 

In Greek this system was enriched by an important innovation: namely, 
the possibility of deriving V1 compounds from the s-aorist. A great 
incentive to this derivational process was certainly provided by the 
independent Greek sound change creating [si] out of [ti]. However, given 
the prominent role that the s-aorist plays in Greek it is likely that an 


independent derivation of compound FCs from its stem had started even 
before assibilation took place. The s-aorist itself is likely to have been a late 
addition to the PIE verbal system, but a widespread one.467 Scholars mostly 
disagree as to whether it developed after Anatolian branched off or whether 
this new verbal formation was somehow shared by all IE languages, 
becoming productive in some and remaining isolated in others.46s In Greek, 
the s-aorist is often opposed to the root aorist, expressing transitivity and 
causativity, but other models (among many others) suggest that its function 
originally was that of expressing the perfective aspect roots which found 
their appointed formation in the present.4s69 However, we are usually unable 
to observe such a clear-cut distribution in the forms attested in the 
individual daughter languages. 

The creation of V1 compounds based on the new s-aorist therefore 
might have happened at a very recent stage, when the Greco-Aryan branch, 
which shares important innovations in the verbal system, had already 
broken off; or, in consideration of the fact that such compounds based on 
the s-aorist are not attested in Indo-Iranian, it might concern uniquely the 
early phases of Greek. The above observations are useful to contextualize 
the hypothesis that compounds based on the s-aorist could have existed 
already before the constitution of Proto-Greek, but they cannot be 
considered conclusive evidence in that direction. 

In Greek, the new compounds based on the s-aorist kept their stem, 
with the characteristic s-suffix.47o In this respect, the fate of this -s- is 
similar to that of other suffixes which are used in compounding in 
association with certain stems, but are also adopted as linking elements and 
as such exported to other FCs. A good example is -o-, the suffix which 
characterizes o-stems but is also extended to first-and third-declension 
stems where it has the function of a mere linking vowel. In FCs in -ti- and 
in -si- the -i- element, devoid of any semantic role, is another simple 
linking element. This is shown by the fact that, as noted in section 4.1, the 
element -si- can also be attached to stems which do not have a sigmatic 
aorist, such as @vé1- from gevya, or gepe-ci- from gEepo-. 


7 Mycenaean compounds as an intermediary stage 


The Mycenaean evidence describes a stage in which -ti- compounds have 
already started coexisting with, and in some cases being replaced by, -si- 
compounds. As argued, this replacement was swifter when the assibilated 
FC could be formally likened to existing s-aorists; conversely, the lack of 
an s-aorist may have been responsible for the preservation of some FCs in - 


ti- as such. In the sections below we will see that many of the roots behind 
FCs in -ti- show evidence of having selected the root aorist as their primary 
formation, while the present or other aorist formations are often clearly 
more recent additions: the existence of ‘live’ root aorists versus the lack of 
s-aorists could therefore be identified as the analogical conditioning factor 
behind the lack of assibilation. After this period, alphabetic Greek 
generalized a two-fold system of V1 compounds based on the opposition 
between the present and the s-aorist stems, the mepéorkoc and tepwipBpotosc 
types, with the later addition of the rare and analogical type based on the 
thematic aorist (e.g. compounds in Auto-). We will begin the analysis of 
Mycenaean V1 compounds from those in which -ti- may be blocked 
precisely by these conditioning factors, followed by compounds in which - 
ti- is preceded by [s] and may have been blocked primarily by phonological 
factors (the first group described in section 5.1). 


7.1 V1 compounds from * hzer- 


Compound Likely transcription FC 
a-ti-pa-mo /Artiphamos/ ar-ti- < V*hzer- 


The PN a-ti-pa-mo, which has four secure attestations in the Knossos and 
Pylos tablets and two more doubtful attestations, is usually interpreted as / 
Antiphamos/.471 However, a derivation from *hzer-, the root behind 
Cpapioxa ‘fit together’, is equally possible.472 In Greek, the simple root 
Gip- characterizes two verbal formations: the middle participle &ppevoc ‘fit, 
appropriate’ (Hom.) and a few compounds in -dptng, the oldest of which is 
mvAdptng ‘gate-fastener’ (Hom.). &ppevoc is the only relic of the old root 
aorist: it is based on the zero grade of the root (*hzr-) which in Greek yields 
the same outcome as the full grade *hyer-: Ap-. This root aorist was the 
primary formation of the root, while the present Apapioxw, showing two 
derivational markers (reduplication and the -cx- suffix) is clearly a 
secondary formation. 

The FC based on the root ar-, followed by -ti-, could therefore be 
supported by a verbal formation, the root aorist, in which the same root 
featured without the addition of suffixes. Already in Homeric Greek the 
root aorist of *hzer- coexists with two other formations: the reduplicated 
thematic aorist Hpapov, probably built on the zero-grade forms of the root 
aorist;473 and the s-aorist Apoa, attested already in Homer.a74 It is 
conceivable that the root aorist was still in use in Mycenaean, providing a 
paradigmatic form to which FCs in /arti/ could be linked, resisting 


assibilation into /arsi/. The latter FC may be attested in later compounds 
such as Apoivooc (Hom.), perhaps to be interpreted as ‘he who is steady in 
his mind’ 47s 

The interpretation of a-ti-pa-mo as /Artiphamos/ ‘he who fits together 
words’ or ‘he who fits together prophetic sayings’ is encouraged by the 
alphabetic epithet Aptienr|c ‘good at talking’ as well. Its FC is usually 
connected to &ptiog ‘quick’, but a derivation from *hzer- is not only 
equally possible, but also preferable on morphological grounds.476 If the FC 
Gpti- derived from f&iptioc, the lack of the thematic vowel would be odd: in 
order to explain it, Knecht (1946: 17) has to suppose that Apti- originally 
derived from the adverb &pti ‘just’ and that the FC was only secondarily 
connected to Gpapioxw, under the influence of Optidoyoc. It is more 
probable that old compounds in dpti- based on the root *hzer- were 
semantically re-interpreted when compounds with FCs in -ti- had become 
extinct. This is particularly probable in the case of Apapioxw, a verb 
characterized by a very low number of derivations, most of which are likely 
to have been obscure to speakers (Chapter 6, section 3.2). 


7.2 V1 compounds from * h;er- 


Compound Likely transcription FC 

e-ti-me-de-i (dat.) /Ertimédehi/ er-ti- < V*h3er 
e-ti-ra-wo /Ertilawos/ er-ti- < V*h3er 
0-ti-na-wo /Ortinawos/ or-ti- < V*hser- 


These three Mycenaean PNs have been linked to the root *hzer-, giving rise 
to the Greek present Spvupit.477 The most transparent is o-ti-na-wo / 
Ortinawos/ (PY Cn 285), while the interpretation of e-ti-me-de-i and e-ti- 
ra-wo is more dubious. Among the interpretations which have been 
suggested, the most common view sees their FCs as corresponding to the 
SC of the PN Aaéptitc: this yields /Ertimédehi/ and /Ertilawos/. The 
existence of various by-forms of Spvupi with initial [e], including the 
glosses Epeto, Epoeo and pd in Hesychius, is problematic: the different 
vocalism has been explained either as a form of secondary ablaut or as 
analogical on the root *h,er- (Epxopion), but the question remains opena7a 
According to the derivational model hypothesized here, compounds 
based on *hger- preferentially selected FCs formed on the bare root 
followed by -ti- rather than those characterized by -e-: the latter would 
yield a form (**Op-e-) which could not be identified with the present stem 
(Op-vu-). Formal similarity of this FC with the root aorist, which survives 


in Vedic, Avestan, Armenian, Tocharian B and Greek, may have played a 
role in supporting and eventually blocking these FCs in -ti-, particularly 
since this was the primary formation from this root.479 In Greek the old root 
aorist only survives in a few middle forms, conveying intransitive 
semantics (Wpto ‘he sprang’, Spyevoc ‘rushing’ and dpoo ‘arise!’). All 
these forms are built on the zero grade of the root, *h3r-, whose outcome in 
Greek is identical to that of the full grade *hzer-, Op- (for a similar 
situation, compare the outcomes of *hzer- discussed in section 7.1). The 
new sigmatic aorist ®poa, on the other hand, reflects the full grade of the 
root preceded by the augmentaso 

It is necessary to clarify that I am not positing a direct derivation from 
the root aorist and its meaning: the FC, here and elsewhere, reflects the 
inherent semantics of the root. First-millennium compounds such as 
Aaéptac and Aadptac are likely to have a transitive-causative meaning: ‘he 
who makes the people/army start’. Similarly, o-ti-na-wo could then be ‘he 
who makes ships start’, e-ti-ra-wo could be ‘he makes the army start’ and 
e-ti-me-de could be ‘he who stirs thoughts’.4s1 Alter-natively, the first two 
could also express the intransitive semantics of the middle (as attested in 
the extant root aorist forms): ‘he who rushes onto the ship’ and ‘he who 
rushes upon the army/enemy’ 482 


7.3. V1 compounds from * steh; - (or * teh-) 


Compound Likely transcription FC 

ta-ta-ke-u /Statarkhéus/ std-t(i)- < vV“steh. 
ta-ti-qo-we-u /StatigwOwéus/ or sta-ti- < v*steh»- or 
/Tatigwowéus/ ta-ti- < V*teh. 


On phonological grounds, these two PNs can be interpreted as containing 
either the root *steh2- ‘stand, make stand’ or the root *teh»- ‘steal’.4s3 The 
first interpretation is more likely in that *stehz- builds a very common verb 
in Greek, {ctnyn; the reflexes of *teh2- on the other hand are very rare 
outside Hittite, Vedic and Archaic Latinas4 

Although the Linear B script does not allow us to securely interpret the 
length of the first vowel in these two forms, the consensus is to interpret 
this vowel as [a:], deriving from the full grade of the root. /sta/ would 
therefore be selected to form the FC of V1 compounds, possibly at a stage 
in which the root had not yet built an s-aorist and its primary formation was 
the root aorist (&ctnv). The reduplicated athematic present represented in 
Greek by {ctu is a clearly secondary formation: it covers both the 


transitive meanings of the root (in the active voice) and the intransitive 
meanings (in the middle). At a later stage, Greek added the s-aorist &ctnoa, 
an innovation shared only by Old Avestan and specialized for the 
expression of transitive-causative semantics (‘make stand, place, set up’). 
V1 compounds based on the stem of the s-aorist ctnc- are a common 
enough type in Greek (see the Corpus). This is probably attributable to both 
morphological and semantic reasons: the s-aorist is a very frequent form of 
{ctnut and its transitive-causative semantics makes it particularly 
appropriate for the basic V1 pattern, with the SC expressing the role of the 
object. There are no compounds based on the simple root ct&-/ctn- in first- 
millennium Greek. 

According to this interpretation, both Mycenaean PNs therefore 
preserved an older compound type, based on the simple root, but already in 
Mycenaean the new type based on the stem of the s-aorist emerged 
alongside this old type. The semantics of ta-ti-qo-we-u, if it is to be 
interpreted as /Statigwowéus/, can be clarified on the basis of the later 
compound ctYjounos, identifying a person who restrains horses: 485 ta-ti-qo- 
we-u would thus be ‘he who makes cattle stand’. ta-ta-ke-u is more 
obscure, though it has been suggested that the SC derives from (py and 
that the compound corresponds to the phrase Kataotljoac Aé tic Apyxcc ‘he 
divided his dominions’ (Hdt. 3.89.1).486 For the correlation between these 
compounds in ta-ti- and the PN ta-si-ko-no, built on the s-aorist, see section 
7.10. As noted, a derivation of the FC of these compounds from *teh>- is 
less likely, since this root builds no verb in Greek. The advantage of 
supposing this derivation is that ta-ti-qo-we-u (but not ta-ta-ke-u) would 
yield a very good meaning, identifying ‘he who steals cattle’ 487 


7.4 V1 compounds from * Kens- 


Compound Likely transcription FC 
?)ke-ti-ra-wo ?/Kestilawos/ kes-ti- < Vv" Kens- 


We now come to the FCs in -ti- introduced in section 5.1, in which -ti- is 
preceded by [s] and where therefore the preservation of [ti] is 
phonologically conditioned. The first of the FCs in question are forms in 


ke-ti- /Kesti-/ which are likely to reflect the root * Kens- ‘give solemnly a 
piece of advice’, continued in Vedic samsati and Latin censéo, but lost in 


Greek. The FC * Kens-ti-, yielding *kes-ti- in Greek, is likely to be 
preserved in the form ]ke-ti-ra-wo, probably to be interpreted as a PN, 
which occurs only once on tablet KN V 7049.488 In DMic the only 


hypothetical interpretation of this name is /Akestilawos/, with the FC 
deriving from GKéopo, yielding the meaning ‘healer of the people’ (cf. 
Axeotl|p ‘healer’). However, this interpretation runs counter to everything 
we know about the use of the -ti- element in Greek, which is never found 
attached to denominative verbs. The interpretation as /Kes-ti-lawos/ ‘who 
speaks solemnly to his people/army’, from the root * Rens-‘ give solemnly a 
piece of advice’ is preferable, since it is also supported by the existence of 
the Kurzname ke-ti-ro /Kesti-los/. 

As posited in 5.1, FCs containing the cluster [sti] tend to undergo 
palatalization before a short vowel: thus, *kes-ti-andros yields Kessandros 
(ke-sa-do-ro) and *kes-ti-andra yields Kessandrd (ke-sa-da-ra) (‘s/he who 
speaks authoritatively to men’). In ke-ti-ro /Kestilos/ and ]ke-ti-ra-wo/ 
Kestilawos/, on the other hand, [sti] is blocked because it is followed by a 
consonant. Precisely because there are no verbs continuing the root * Kens- 
in Greek, these old V1 compounds were eventually lost (there are no 
compounds in Keott- in alphabetic Greek) or re-interpreted, as is the case 
with Ke(c¢)cavdpa, which came to be perceived as a less common variant of 
Kaooavdpa (see below)4s9 


7.5 V1 compounds from * Kena- 


Compound Likely transcription FC 
ka-ta-no /Kastanor/ kasti- < V“kelld- 


The PN ka-ta-no (to be kept distinct from the toponym attested on KN X 
795) is often interpreted as containing the FC /kast-/ < *kad-t(i)-< *k elld-ti 
which probably also features in the PN kaotidveipa.4%0 The IE root * 

end-‘stand out’ (perhaps originally ‘be visible’) seems to have built perfect 
forms as its primary formations: a good parallel of the Greek perfect 
Keékaopat ‘to excel’ is the Vedic perfect sasad- ‘to distinguish oneself’.491 
The Greek middle perfect continues the zero grade of the root, *kNd., 
which is also employed in the FC /kast(i)/ (cf. also K4otwp), clearly based 
on the only root grade continued in Greek.492 Here -i- is not employed 
before the SC beginning with a vowel: as noted, this may be reconstructed 
as the original situation for V1 FCs based on bare roots, in which only the 
element -t- was used, while -i- was introduced only before consonantal SC. 
We may also wonder whether the third ps. of the perfect, Keéxaota, 
exercized some kind of analogical pressure on the FC. On the other hand, 
palatalization has regularly occurred in kacodvépa < /Kasti-andra/ (not to 
be confused with Ke(c)cavdpa, see 7.4); the meaning of these Greek names 


could be ‘he/she who distinguishes himself among men’. 
7.6 V1 compounds from * méd- 


Compound Likely transcription FC 
me-ti-ja-no /Meéstianor/ més-ti- < V*méd- 


This is another compound in [sti] that does not undergo palatalization 
before the vocalic SC. Among the reasons for this lack of palatalization 
there might perhaps be the fact that the resulting FC /Méss-/ would not 
correspond to any form of the Greek verbs built by the ablauting root 
*med-/*med-, which give rise to the thematic presents pndopia ‘plan’ and 
yedopat ‘devise’.4923 These are thought to be Greek secondary creations 
from originally athematic present formations4s4 

The same root gives rise to a sigmatic aorist in Avestan and in Greek (€ 
ufjoato), which LIV 423 regards as the original aorist formation. However, 
the gloss pficto" EBovAeboato in Hesychius makes the case for the 
existence of an old root aorist. yicto is interpreted as an old athematic 
imperfect by Chantraine in DELG, an interpretation which is considered 
possible in LIV 423 (‘viell.[eicht]’), but it is also probable that this is the 
only relic of the full-grade middle root aorist (so LSJ): Hesychius’ 
interpretamentum€BovAevoato (another aorist) may point in this direction. 
This middle therefore may have analogically generalized the full grade: this 
is not a unique case in the Greek paradigm, where the middle pfSopum also 
may have been an analogical innovationass 

In the creation of compounds from pndopat the simple root *méd- was 
selected because the thematic radical present is a secondary formation and, 
therefore, the FC /méde-/ was perhaps not possible: once the simple root / 
méd-/ was selected, it was enlarged with the linking element -ti-. The 
meaning of /Méstianor/ could be ‘he who takes care of men’ 496 


7.7. V1 compounds from * nes- 


Compound Likely transcription FC 
ne-ti-ja-no /Nestianor/ nes-ti < v*nes- 


The interpretation of this PN as /Nestianor/, from the root *nes- ‘survive, 
escape danger’ is almost unanimous: it is thought to mean ‘he who leads 
his men back’, saving them.497 Again, the cluster [sti] does not palatalize 
before the vocalic SC, just as in /Méstianor/ above: in both cases, this lack 


of palatalization may be due to the fact that the -ti- syllable is both 
preceded and followed by heavy syllables (-nes-/més- and -dn-). That 
palatalization is likely to have happened at a much later stage, in the 
Theassalian PN véooavépoc,4ss is not a counterargument: at this later stage, 
no new V1 compounds with FCs in -ti- are created and all forms have been 
levelled out by assibilation or palatalization to comply with the tep- 
ip Bpotoc type. 

The root *nes- in Greek yields the thematic radical present véopon ‘to 
go back, to return’. This present is a secondary formation, since the oldest 
forms of the root point towards a root aorist: see the Vedic first ps. optative 
(sdm) nasimahi (RV 2.16.8) ‘may we be united’ and the middle participle & 
cuevoc ‘escaped’ (e.g. II. 20.350), from the zero grade *!!s-.499 As in other 
cases, the original root aorist was later replaced by an s-aorist, which 
survives (preceded by dm0) in a few relics: the middle (with intransitive 
meaning) Cimtevicooato ‘he had gone back’ (e.g. II. 2.629) and the active 
subjunctive (with transitive-causative semantics) Amovdcowow ‘they may 
send back’ (Il. 16.86). The [a] vowel in the stem of this s-aorist cannot be 
explained as a regular reflex of the full grade *nes-, and must be interpreted 
as continuing the vocalic grade of the middle (< */s-), which seems to have 
been the only productive form in first-millennium Greek.soo Because of the 
poor transparency of the s-aorist stem vaoc-, Greek replaces this aorist with 
the suppletive form Evootnoa, from the denominative vootéw ‘to come 
home’, a more common verb than the mostly poetic véopatso1 

*nes- is the only root for which Mycenaean provides evidence of the 
parallel creation of a @epéoiKkoc-type compound, ne-e-ra-wo /Nehelawoi/ 
(dat.), which points to the fact that the present véopon was already in use at 
this early linguistic stage ([s] goes to [h] in intervocalic position).s02 The 
semantics of this name is likely to be similar to that of ne-ti-ja-no: ‘he who 
escapes the host’ or ‘he who brings his people back home’s03 


7.8 V1 compounds from * swehzd- 


Compound Likely transcription FC 
wa-ti-ko-ro /Wastikhoros/ was-ti- < V*swehod- 


This PN is usually interpreted to be the only Mycenaean form containing 


the root behind the Greek verb Aopo ‘to take pleasure in’; its meaning is 
transparent: ‘he who takes pleasure in dance’. The same root may also be 
attested in the Kurzname ]|wa-ti-ro, on which see below.s04 The radical 


present Aopen is likely to be a secondary formation in Greek, as is the 


Vedic -jé/6- present suddyati ‘he makes delicious’ (RV3.4.10, etc.).505 The 
primary formation seems to have been the root aorist: this is argued on the 
basis of the thematic aorist third person indicative forms eflade and &iAe ‘he 
took pleasure in’, which are based on the zero-grade forms of the root 
aorist.sos The old root aorist corresponding to Aopat was replaced by a 
new s-aorist, already attested in Homer with the form Ficato ‘he enjoyed’. 
The thematic aorist characterized by [a] in turn provided the basis for a new 
Greek present, @vSdvo (which is post-Homeric). 

The FC of /wasti/ therefore results from the full-grade root *swehod-, 
which characterized the old root aorist and the radical present Aopan. [sti] 
is preserved since it is followed by a consonant. The fact that the FC is not 
wa-de /wade-/ shows that the compound was built on the simple root, not 
on the present stem and implicitly confirms the tendency to employ FCs in 
-ti- when the primary formation of a given root is not the present. 


7.9 The system of V1 compounds in Mycenaean 


The above sections have considered the likely interpretation and etymology 
of the Mycenaean PNs characterized by a FC ending in -ti. I have 
endeavoured to prove that in all these cases the element -ti- was blocked by 
several factors. In the cases in which [ti] would be free to assibilate (i.e. 
when it is preceded by a vowel or [r]), its blocking arguably has a 
morphological reason: namely, the fact that the resulting assibilated FC 
could not be linked to an s-aorist. [ti] is therefore kept to preserve 
transparency of the root. In these cases, we have noted a correlation with 
the fact that both the present and the s-aorist of these roots are secondary 
formations, while their root aorist (still attested in Greek) is the primary 
formation. This explanation—which assumes that the root aorist could have 
exercised an analogical pressure on the shape of certain compound FCs—is 
not meant to imply that these FCs are actively formed on the root aorist 
stem, or that they reflect the specific semantics of this tense. Although 
defining the semantics of onomastic forms, particularly in the case of 
Mycenaean, is a slippery path, in a number of cases it has been possible to 
envisage likely meanings, which are compatible with the semantics of the 
given roots in Greek but not specifically with that of the root aorist. 

In a second group of FCs—in which [ti] is preceded by [s]—its ability 
to palatalize is mostly dependent on the phonetic environment: namely, 
whether or not it is followed by a vowel. If we look at competing pairs, 
collected in Table 4.4 (nos. 1-3) below, we see that some oscillations are 
regularly conditioned by phonology. 


Table 4.4: Parallel -ti- and -s(s)i- compounds in Mycenaean113 


Root -ti- compounds and -si-compounds Origin of sibilant(s) in the FC 
short names and short 
names 
1 *kens- ke-ti-ro /Kestilos/ ke-sa-do-ro [ss] through palatalization 
/Kessandros/ before a vowel (phonologically 
ke-sa-da-ra conditioned) 
/Kessandra/ 

2 *kod-, Kao- ka-ta-no /Kastandr/ ka-sa-no [ss] through palatalization 
ka-ti-[ /Kasti-/ /Kassanor/ before a vowel (phonologically 
ka-te-u /Kast®us/ conditioned) 
ka-to /Kast6r/ 

3 *sweh,d- wa-ti-ko-ro /Wastik*oros/ wa-si-ro [ss] seemingly through 
wa-ti-ro /Wastilos/ /Wassilos/ palatalization: analogical? 

4 *steh,- ta-ta-ke-u /Statark"éus/ — ta-si-ko-no -si- form based on the s-aorist 
ta-ti-qo-we-u (if /Stasigonos/ 


/Statigvoweus/) 


In ke-ti-ro /Kestilos/, [sti] does not palatalize because it is not followed by a 
vowel, while in ke-sa-do-ro/Kessandros/ and ke-sa-da-ra/Kessandra/ [sti] 
palatalizes because it is followed by a vowel. However, the same 
palatalization does not occur in me-ti-ja-no(7.6) and ne-ti-ja-no(7.7), 
although here [sti] is also followed by a vowel. I have suggested that these 
cases could have been treated differently from those of ke-sa-do-ro/ 
Kessandros/ and ke-sa-da-ra/Kessandra/ because in me-ti-ja-no and ne-ti- 
ja-no [sti] is followed by a long vowel, while in */Kesti- andros/ and / 
Kesti-andra/, yielding /Kessandros/ and /Kessandra/, the following vowel is 
short. However, along the same lines one would expect the [sti] of /Kasti- 
anor/, which is equally followed by [a:], to be blocked but, instead, in one 
case it palatalizes, yielding ka-sa-no/Kassanor/. 

It is clear therefore that the phonological factors triggering or blocking 
palatalization are of a more complex nature and may perhaps vary 
according to the type of root contained in the FC. Regarding the 
coexistence of ka-ta-no/ Kastanor/ (with first-millennium Greek 
Kaotiavetpa) and ka-sa-no/Kassanor/, Garcia Ramon (1992) argues that the 
oscillations are due to rhythmical conditioning factors, of a similar nature 
to those ruling word-external sandhi.sos The same oscillations appear to 
concern wa-ti-ro/Wastilos/ and wa-si-ro/Wassilos/ as well: in the latter, 
palatalization occurs even though the SC of the original compound 
(arguably, /Wasti-lawos/) begins with a consonant, in opposition to the 
treatment of wa-ti-ro, as well as that of ke-ti-ro discussed above. 

Table 4.4 shows that there is only one pair in which the coexistence of 


FCs in -ti- and in -si- may be ascribed to assibilation (no. 4). However, 
assuming that both ta-ti- and ta-si- derive from *steh-, assibilation is not 
the only possible explanation for the alternation of [ti] and [si] in the FC: 
ta-si could derive directly from the s-aorist stem ctnc-, thus representing a 
parallel type of compound to those derived from the simple root. The other 
Mycenaean V1 compounds in -si- which do not have parallel -ti- forms 
demonstrate that the derivation from the s-aorist was a fait accompliin 
Mycenaean times, since all of them are unequivocally derived from 
productive Greek s-aorists (refer to Table 4.3). ma-na-si-we-ko corresponds 
to €ptvnodpnv, which is among the oldest formations from the root 
*mnehy-.509 qa-sa-ko /Kwasarkhos/ is likely to contain the s-aorist of m&opat 
(a verb which in first-millennium Greek mostly survives in Doric varieties). 
qi-si-ja-ko/Kwisiark*os/ seems to reflect the s-aorist of tive (Eteioa, Etica), 
which would therefore be attested already in Mycenaean.sio All these forms 
in -si- therefore provide strong evidence in support of the hypothesis that 
compounds in -si- could be derived from the s-aorist independently of, and 
even prior to, assibilation. In parallel with this, it is precisely the fact that 
we have only one pair of FCs alternating between [ti] and [si] that shows 
that the indiscriminate replacement of -ti- forms with those in -si- was not 
heavily underway in Mycenaean, and that there was not widespread 
confusion and overlap between the two patterns: to the contrary, the 
derivational mechanisms of FCs in -ti- and FCs in -si- were kept quite 
separate. 


7.10 Summary 


The conclusion that can be drawn from these data is straightforward. 
Mycenaean preserves a stage in which FCs in -ti- have not started being 
replaced indiscriminately by those in -si-. The [ti] in these FCs may have 
been blocked to maintain the root employed in them clear, perhaps under 
the analogical influence of root aorist formations. On the other hand, 
transparent FCs in -si- are mostly linked to s-aorists and—with the sole 
exception of compounds in ta-si- emerging alongside those in ta-ti—there 
is no single case of coexistence of FCs in -ti-and FCs containing sibilants 
which can be exclusively explained through assibilation. Rather, the 
sibilants in these alternating FCs, which are often geminates, are 
explainable within the specific phonetic environment of the compoundssi1 
Mycenaean may thus point to the co-existence of two originally 
independent types whose overlap has only started to take place. If the 
wholesale replacement of -ti- forms with -si- forms—based on assibilation 


and morphological association with the s-aorist—had already started in 
Mycenaean, we would expect a heavier interchange between the two 
categories. There should be more -si- forms from the same verbal roots as 
those in -ti- and, moreover, we should expect the extension of -si- also to 
those FCs which cannot be linked to an s-aorist. On the contrary, the 
coexistence of ta-si-and -ta-ti- provides very good evidence in favour of the 
fact that the replacement of -ti- with -si- started in the compounds from 
verbs in which the coexistence of the old root aorist (Ectnv) and a newer s- 
aorist (Ectnoa) is likely to have been in place already at the chronological 
stage of Mycenaean. In the absence of s-aorists, some forms in -ti- were 
precisely preserved because no ‘updating’ to the -si- type was possible. 


8 Compounds in - ti - in early alphabetic Greek 


Early Greek preserves a surprisingly small number of compounds in -t1-: 
the PNs OptiAoyos, kaotiaveipa and Awta (< *Awtt-), and the appellatives 
Bntdppov, Batiavelpa, Aptient|c, Aptimouc and Aptigpwv. This shows that 
the replacement or ‘updating’ of FCs in -ti- to those in -si- was already 
accomplished by the time the Homeric poems received their final form. The 
traditional explanation of these FCs in -t1- is that they are relics, preserved 
by the literary prestige of the Aeolic non-assibilating varieties.si2 However, 
the epigraphic evidence does not support this hypothesis at all: there is no 
special incidence of compounds in -ti- from West Greek areas, where -cl- 
forms are aS common as in East Greek.si3 This suggests that the 
preservation of -t1- is due to other factors. 

As claimed in the previous sections, forms in -tt- were mostly 
preserved when their replacement with forms in -cl- was not encouraged by 
the existence of sigmatic tenses. This was often accompanied by another 
phenomenon, namely the fact that some of the roots on which these FCs 
were based had become exinct or rare in Greek. At the same time, 
conservatism may have decreed the preservation of some -t1- forms in face 
of the existence of new -cl- forms, particularly in the case of PNs: this 
explanation for instance may well apply to OptiAoyoc vis-a-vis the recent 
form OpoiAoxos, as argued belows14 


8.1 OptiAoxoc 
This name follows the formation pattern of the Mycenaean PNs analysed in 


section 7.2: its FC contains the bare root behind dpvup1; its meaning is 
quite transparently ‘he who stirs the ambush’. FCs from this verb prove 


particularly useful for the study of the evolution from -ti- to -si- FCs. The 
only compounds attested in Mycenaean are of the -ti- type and belong to a 
stage which precedes the formation of the popular group of compounds 
based on the s-aorist Wpoa, those in Opoi-. The co-existence of Opti- and 
Opot- in Homeric Greek would thus represent a similar situation to that 
represented by the coexistence of forms in ta-ti-and ta-si- in Mycenaean 
(see sections 7.3 and 7.9): forms in Opti- are relics, while those in Opot- are 
on the way to becoming the only pattern. 


8.2 da TH 


The KurznameAq@to, the name of a Nereid, derives from a V1 compound in 
*Aqwti- through the feminine suffix -@, frequent in hypocoristics. The FC 
contains the full-grade root Aw- < *dehs3-, whose use in the FC of 
compounds may originally have been supported by the root aorist (e.g. & 
Aouev, Sote), the primary formation from this root. Smt is blocked in that 
it is a short form, going back to a FC which had not undergone assibilation 
into Awov-. It is interesting to note that there are no such FCs from Aié@pt 
before the fifth century BC and even after this date the type is very limited, 
in spite of the importance of the verb itself: this can probably be explained 
by the fact that the productive aorist of Aiéan is the new kappatic aorist & 
Awxa and there is no sigmatic aorist which could support the extensive use 
of the FC Awot- (which therefore probably employs the future stem). 


8.3 BNHTAPYPOV 


The Homeric compound Bntdppev, usually glossed as ‘dancer’, probably 
indicated a special kind of acrobat, who was able to step (B/lvon) onto 
wheels (cf. Myc. a-mo, yielding the plural Appa ‘chariots’ in alphabetic 
Greek).5i5 This meaning suggests that the connection between the root in 
the FC and the root aorist §Bnv could have functioned as an obstacle of 
assibilation: although the causative s-aorist &Bnoa ‘make go’ was available, 
re-analysis of the FC into Bnc- did not take place, perhaps because the 
semantics of the FC Bnc- would be different (moreover, Brnoi- features in 
only one V1 compound, the Homeric PN AvaBnoiAeas). 


8.4 Botidveipa 


This Homeric form has stirred an endless debate and at times has been used 
to claim that the FC of -ti- forms hides an old agent noun. The 


interpretation of the FC as an agent noun was prompted by the fact that 
Bati- does not correspond to any form of BdoKm ‘feed’, but rather 
resembles the agent noun Batwp and V2 compounds in -Bwtns. We will 
now consider a different interpretation. 

The root behind Booxw is a matter of debate, but it is probably to be 
reconstructed as *gweh3-.sis BOoK@ is a * sk 6/6- present showing the 
expected zero grade of this root: *gveh-(*gvh3- > *gvo-, going to Bo- in 
first-millennium Greek). This present is ancient and has influenced the rest 
of the paradigm, which extraordinarily preserves the -cx- suffix in all 
tenses: the future is Booxfow (Hom.), the aorist is €BooKnoa (Geoponica) 
and the perfect is BeBooknka (Libanius). The extension of the present 
suffix to the whole paradigm is a very isolated fact in Greek: it is the result 
of an analogical levelling that must have started early on, as the Homeric 
future Book))oo testifies. The agent noun BooKdc ‘herdsman’, first attested 
as a simplex in Aesop,517 further strengthens the impression that the suffix - 
Ck- was perceived to be part of the root. 

The full root grade Bw- must be part of the original paradigm of Booka, 
given that it features in its agent noun B@tawp and in -Bwtng compounds, 
the long vowel of which would otherwise be difficult to explain. 
Batiavetpa, Batap, etc. could therefore continue the full-grade root which 
is likely to have had its appointed primary formation in a root aorist, later 
replaced by BdoKkw and its paradigm. The hypothesis that there existed in 
Greek a root aorist in Bw- is further strengthened by the fact, worth 
stressing, that EBdoxnoa and related forms are not attested before a rather 
late period.sis Batiaveipa, an isolated form, may have been preserved 
because there was no s-aorist **Bac- and, therefore, there was no verbal 
form which could support the change of the FC into Baot-si9 


8.5 KOOTICVEIPA 


Knecht (1946: 11) considers the PN kaotidveipa to follow the same pattern 
as Botiaveipa. Although never openly stated in his monograph, the 
resulting belief is that Kaotidveipa is a partly artificial form.s20 The 
Mycenaean evidence discussed in 7.5 however provides a good structural 
pattern for kaotiéveipa. The FC shows the zero grade *K!d- of the root *k 
end- ‘to excel, to be visible’, provided with the compositional marker -ti-. 
The different treatment of the Kompositionsfuge in Kaotidveipa and 
Kaooavépa (the latter showing regular palatalization) may be due to 
rhythmical factors, as suggested by Garcia Ramon (1992: 255) but 
consideration should also be given to the context in which Kaotidveipa 


occurs. This a hapax identifying one of Priam’s wives (the mother of 
Teucros) in J/.8.305: since palatalization is a phonologically secondary 
stage, ensuing from the original /Kasti-/, this FC may have been blocked in 
its original shape by the metre. 


8.6 daptietyc 


The last compound which may be interpreted as a V1 form in -ti- is 
Aptiemt|c ‘ready of speech’. As remarked in 7.1, the Homeric adjectives in 
Gpti- are usually linked to the adverb &pti ‘exactly’ or to the adjective & 
ptlocg ‘ready’.s21 However, it is equally probable that the FC originally 
contained the root *hzer-, as we have proposed for the Mycenaean PN a-ti- 
pa-mo /Artiphamos/: this name and the Homeric epithet Aptient)¢ would 
both mean ‘he who fits together words’. 

This original meaning of the FC however is no longer reflected in the 
other two Homeric adjectives in Apti-, Aptimovcg ‘sound of foot’ and 
Ciptigpwv ‘sound of mind’: here, the FC has the function of a determiner 
and the compounds have possessive semantics. With this sub-type in dptt- 
we thus witness the morphological re-interpretation and semantic evolution 
of the old -ti- type at work: while Gptiemt)c is still explainable as an old V1 
compound, based on the bare root, the other two are formed according to 
new syntactic and semantic patterns, in which dpti- is no longer a 
governing element but acquires the meaning of the adjective &ptioc. 


8.7 Summary 


From the above analyses we can draw the conclusion that the few Homeric 
forms in -tl- were not preserved because they were associated with non- 
assibilating dialects. In Homeric Greek, -ti- forms are relics which were 
blocked either by the impossibility of re-analyzing them into more common 
patterns (for instance because of the absence of an s-aorist, as argued for 
Batiavelpa and Kaotidvelpa) or by conservatism, as in the case of 
Optidoyoc vs. its more recent form OpoiAoyos, and Amt (blocked because 
it is a short form). Bytappw@v might also have been preserved because of a 
transparent semantic connection with the stem of the root aorist &Bnv, since 
it could—but does not—change into Bnc-. Aptient¢ on the other hand 
shows that morphological reanalysis of the FC could trigger the creation of 
other compounds in -tt- which were no longer based on verbal stems. 

These compounds in -tl- are a very ancient relic already in Homeric 
Greek, where the productive derivational patterns of V1 compounds are 


only the gepéotkoc type, mostly based on present stems, and the 
tepWipBpotoc type, mostly based on the s-aorist. The next chapter will 
explore how this bipartite system of V1 compounds was exploited to meet 
the needs of the language, achieving a good degree of productivity. 


9 Conclusion 


This chapter has dealt with a vast range of issues, which have been 

discussed adopting a historical approach. On the methodological level, we 

have seen that the analysis of a linguistic phenomenon which characterizes 

a language (here, V1 compounds in Greek) can greatly benefit from the 

adoption of a comparative perspective. Although this chapter has dealt with 

other ancient and modern JE languages only briefly, this comparative 
approach has helped us to reach the following conclusions: 

— There are two types of V1 compounds which seem have been 

shared by more than one ancient IE language: compounds in -e- 

(Greek, Sanskrit, Iranian) and compounds in -ti- (Vedic, Greek). 

Although the extant Vedic -ti- compounds are better analysed as 

bahuvrihis, it is very likely that these few specimina continue an 

inherited V1 type, which Vedic lost as such and remade into a 

bahuvrihi pattern. 

The Greek -si- type does not have cognates in other ancient 

languages: the very few Latin compounds in -si- (e.g. versipellis) 

are ambiguous and are better interpreted according to different 
patterns (e.g. by assuming that the FC is a participle). 

— Greek compounds in -si- may be seen to have arisen out of those 
in -ti- uniquely as a result of assibilation. However, their early 
association with the s-aorist encourages—if only on a speculative 
level—the hypothesis that a direct derivation from the s-aorist 
may have been operative independently of assibilation and 
perhaps even at earlier chronological stages than Greek itself. In 
this hypothetical scenario, the lack of -si- forms in Indo-Iranian 
would not be too surprising, given that in this branch V1 
compounds of all types are limited and tend to be re-analysed to 
fit more popular patterns. 

-— The -ti- element seems to have mostly characterized V1 
compounds based on bare, mostly full-grade, roots: the residual 
and often obscure character of -ti- compounds can be better 
understood starting from the assumption that in Greek they 


survived mostly when their transformation into -si- compounds 
was not supported by sigmatic tenses. This is often connected to 
the fact that the root aorist was the primary formation from these 
roots and in many cases was still attested in early Greek. This 
type in -ti- was prototypically opposed to a type employing 
present stems and characterized by the element -e-. However, the 
use of different stems or roots should not be taken to imply that 
the FCs express an aspectual opposition. 


The development and productivity of V1 compounds in Greek must be 
sought beyond the possible origin of their FCs in PIE and depends on the 
morphological and analogical mechanisms at play in the language. The next 
two chapters will focus on the formal and semantic interaction of V1 
compounds with agent nouns and V2 compounds: a full understanding of 
the properties of V1 compounds as a whole cannot be reached without good 
knowledge of the formal make-up of corresponding verbal derivations, 
particularly in the case of verbs whose derivational rate is high. 


Chapter Five 


The Analysis of V1 Compounds Within the Greek 
Compound System 


Part I: V1 Compounds Without V2 Counterparts 


1 Introduction 


Having investigated the origin of V1 compounds in PIE and their early 
history in Greek, we now come to the analysis of their diachronic 
development in the language. As noted in Chapters 2 and 3, V1 compounds 
are not a marginal type, but a relatively productive compound category 
which interacts with other categories of verbal compounds. The very few 
studies which have addressed the coexistence of V1 and V2 compounds 
have tended to attribute it to the freedom characterizing the onomastic 
domain (Bechtel and Fick 1894), to the alleged ‘creativity’ of the Greek 
language (Andriotis 1938), or to a supposed semantic distinction between 
the two patterns (Benveniste 1967).522 However, none of these short 
contributions to the question has attempted a full study of all the categories 
of V1 compounds in their formal, semantic and stylistic relation to V2 
compounds: as a consequence, the explanations proposed for the 
coexistence of these patterns are usually the result of an impressionistic 
approach to the topic. 

This and the next chapter aim to fill this gap by providing a 
comprehensive study of the productivity, morphological peculiarities and 
semantics of Greek V1 compounds, and to do so not by treating them as an 
isolated category, but by examining their interaction with other verbal 
categories which express similar semantics: V2 compounds in -oc (Chapter 
2, section 6.3), in -ty¢ (Chapter 2, section 6.4), in -)¢ (Chapter 2, section 
6.2), and a few less common categories (Chapter 2, sections 6.5 and 6.8). 
Both chapters begin with a morphological analysis of the base verbs which 
generate V1 compounds. This is necessary for an understanding of the 
formal constraints which may have influenced the high or low productivity 
of a given compound structure. An issue that has been entirely overlooked 
in the literature concerns the large number of V1 compounds which do not 
have a V2 counterpart (entries marked as Classes I and II in the Corpus). 
This was certainly a factor in the development of individual types 


(‘families’) of V1 compounds, and the productivity and morphological 
features of these various types are addressed in full in this chapter. 

At a further level of analysis, this morphological approach must be 
complemented by a semantic study of individual V1 and V2 families which 
takes into consideration the type of text in which they are attested. This 
analysis is of course central to the VI—V2 comparison addressed in Chapter 
6, but it is also beneficial for a better understanding of that particular class 
of verbs which generate agent nouns but not V2 compounds (Class IT) and 
for which, therefore, the V1 pattern is the only productive one. In the case 
of this group of verbs, morphological analysis alone is not sufficient to 
explain patterns of development and needs to be complemented by a study 
of the base verbs, their uncompounded agent nouns, and V1 compounds in 
context. The reasons for the lack of V2 compounds derived from a given 
verb may differ, ranging from semantic restrictions (e.g. the base verb is 
used in a limited range of meanings, or the agent nouns derived from the 
base verb have become specialized as technical terms) to limitations of 
register or chronology (e.g. the base verb itself is rare, or associated with 
specific registers, or ceases to be used early on in the history of the 
language). These factors must be weighed carefully before turning to the 
function fulfilled by individual V1 compounds. 

The semantic and morphological analysis adopted in this chapter for the 
study of Class I (V1 compounds without a V2 counterpart: section 4) and 
Class If (V1 compounds derived from verbs which have simple agent nouns 
but not V2 compounds: section 5) sets the stage for the study of the 
interaction between V1 and V2 compounds (Class IV). Chapter 6 goes to 
the core of the question by investigating why the V1 type, a recessive 
category in Indo-European, becomes a popular pattern in Greek, a language 
in which V2 compounds are extremely productive. By applying this 
morphological and semantic approach, both chapters contribute insights 
which counter the notion that V1 compounds only survived as stylistic 
devices of the onomastic and poetic lexicons, arguing instead that they 
filled semantic and morphological gaps associated with both the base verbs 
and the agent nouns and V2 compounds to which these verbs give rise. 


2 Setting up the V1-V2 comparison: corpus and 
methodology 


The V1 compounds collected in the Corpus derive from one hundred and 
fifty-eight different verbs. Eighty V1 families, almost half of the corpus, 
have a V2 counterpart (types gepérKoc / olkogdpoc, EAdoutnoc / nmMAGTNC, 


aivavSpoc / Tvvoipavi|c, AvagiaAoc / Aotudvaé), while seventy-eight 
have none. This divergence encourages a twofold approach to the study of 
the relationship between V1 and V2 compounds. On the one hand, the 
analysis must focus on competing V1— V2 pairs and consider the potential 
morphological, semantic, and _ stylistic factors determining the 
differentiation and coexistence of the two patterns. One question of 
particular pertinence is why, with a V2 compound derived from the same 
verb already in existence, V1 compounds were nevertheless created. These 
and similar questions will be addressed in Chapter 6. On the other hand, the 
large number of V1 compounds without a V2 counterpart need to be 
studied in their own right. The first question is whether there are any 
morphological factors which impede the creation of V2 compounds and 
agent nouns from a given verb (Class I): an example of this situation is the 
verb Agié@ ‘fear’, which generates V1 compounds such as Asiofvap 
‘fearing men’ and Aeioidoipwv ‘fearing the gods’, but possesses neither 
agent nouns nor V2 compounds. As we shall see, the forty-two verbs in this 
class share a number of morphological properties, while the V1 compounds 
they generate are often one-off specimina or rare forms: morphology, 
combined with semantics and stylistics, brings to light the factors likely to 
be responsible for the lack of V2 compounds and agent nouns. 

Another important question we face when considering V1 compounds 
without a V2 counterpart is why such a large number of verbs (thirty-three) 
produce agent nouns and yet fail to make use of them in compounding 
(Class II). An example is péAAw ‘hesitate’. In spite of the existence of the 
agent noun peAAntiic ‘hesitating person, one who waits’ already in 
Thucydides, this verb does not create V2 compounds and the V1 pattern 
(ueAAOyapos ‘awaiting marriage’, Soph.) is the only option. Even taking 
into account the fact that AG is a ‘dead’ language, this lack of V2 
compounds cannot simply be ascribed to chance: the analysis provided in 
sections 5.1—5.3.523 focuses on issues surrounding the semantics and 
productivity of both the base verbs and their agent nouns in order to 
highlight recurrent patterns that might serve to explain the lack of V2 
compounds derived from certain verbs. 

A different issue again concerns the in-betweenness of verbs and 
compounds belonging to Class II. These three verbs (e.g. Aeinw ‘leave’) 
fully exploit the morphological means of creating agent nouns and V2 
compounds, but they do not admit compounding with nominals and only 
allow preverbs (e.g. EmAoi-n6c ‘remaining’): as a consequence, the status 
of Class HI is ambiguous in that there are no morphological constraints on 
the creation of V2 compounds, but the special semantic restrictions in force 


prevent the use of these agentive SCs with nominal FCs. In the study of 
Classes I, II and III we will often have cause to consider the formal make- 
up of simple and compounded agent nouns, and it is for this reason that an 
analysis of agent nouns must form an integral part of the study of V1 
compounds in the context of the Greek compound system. 


3 V1 compounds without a V2 counterpart: introduction 


The tendencies manifested by V1 compounds without a V2 counterpart 
constitute a convenient reference point for the investigation of V1 and V2 
competing pairs. In order to understand the relationship between a given 
base verb and the compounds and agent nouns it generates (or does not 
generate), it is vital to take a close look at the morphology of the verbal 
roots themselves and at the type of verbal paradigm which, from a 
synchronic perspective, a given root produces in Greek. The reason this is 
such an important issue is that paradigmatic regularity and transparency 
often guide the choices that speakers make regarding the creation and 
regular use of deverbative formations. By contrast, irregularity—be it 
morphological, such as suppletivism, or phonological—obscures the formal 
and semantic links between forms and may be responsible for the 
unproductive character of many verbal stems. This might explain, for 
instance, the low productivity of V1 and V2 compounds derived from 
Cipapioxw (Class IV: Chapter 6, section 3.2; see also Chapter 4, section 
71). 


4 Class I: V1 compounds derived from verbs which give 
rise neither to a V2 compound nor to an agent noun 


The following forty-two verbs all form the basis of V1 compounds, but at 
the same time create neither active V2 compounds nor, it appears, simple 
agent nouns: 


ado ‘hurt’, GPapat ‘admire’, dyandw ‘love’, @uaptavw ‘fail’, 
GuepS@ ‘deprive’, Guevopat ‘surpass’, A@vSdv@ ‘please’, POUAOLAL 
‘wish’, Bpi9w ‘weigh down’, Bova ‘swell with’, Pdvupat ‘brighten 
up’, 5eidw ‘fear’, SoKéw ‘seem, pretend’, elAov ‘take’, elA.w ‘press’, 
EXEAICw ‘whirl round, cause to vibrate’, Epeinw ‘throw down’, (cyw 
‘hold’, Kdxtw ‘gulp down’, Kéipw ‘crop’, KéKaopal ‘surpass’, 
KLyavw ‘reach’, kKUpw ‘obtain’, Aayydvw ‘obtain by lot’, Aavedva 


‘escape notice, make one forget’, Afyw ‘stop’, pelyvuLt ‘mix’, 
Léu@opat ‘blame’, pipve ‘stand’, Woy ‘mix’, miuxAnut ‘fill’, Piato 
‘throw’, crévdw ‘pour’, crevdm ‘urge’, cCTUyEw ‘hate’, cyfjow ‘hold’ 
(future of &yw), Tavbw ‘stretch’, TIAAw ‘pluck’, Tuyyavo@ ‘hit upon, 
meet’, POivw ‘consume’, ypEuTTOLAL ‘spit’. The root giving rise to 
the FC Ev(v)oot- ‘shake’, as yet unidentified, can be added to this 
group. 


On the whole, with a few exceptions analysed below, most of these 
verbs share a certain characteristic: they are neither based on 
ablauting CeC-/CoC- roots (tp€@w), which give rise to agent nouns 
in CoC-os (tpo@oc), the most popular type of agent nouns used in 
compounding (KOUpOTpO@os); nor are they based on Greek presents 
in short vowel (4px), which give rise to -o¢ agent nouns with short 
vocalic grade (dpy6c), another popular type in compounding 

(ctpatapyoc). Their only means of creating an agent noun is to use 

the base root and add the suffixes -tnp, -twp or -tNsG: the lack of 

such forms for these verbs may of course be due merely to chance, 
but we will see below that other factors are perhaps at play. 

The verbs which give rise to the V1 compounds in this group belong to 
the following categories: 

— Full-grade thematic radical presents: duépSw, Epeinw (displaying 
ablaut in the thematic aorist fiptxov), ANny@, Cwevsw. The 
following verbs derive from ablauting CeC/CoC roots, but ablaut 
is not part of their paradigm and only features in deverbal nouns: 
LEUMPOuAL (uOU@PH ‘blame’), cuévSa (croVvsN ‘libation’). 

— Reduplicated presents: Acidw, EXEAICW, (cyo, Wve, TpTANLL 

— Roots which form the present with nasal infixes and suffixes: @ 
LapTdvea, avddve, PovAOuaL, Tdvuuat, elrw/elrAEw, KLyavo, 
AayXaVe, Aavedvw, wElyVULL/ PiyVUULTAVU@, TLyYdvo, 
pbiva. 

— -CKW presents: Lioy@ (< *mik/8-ské-). 

— -jé/6- presents from consonantal roots: KdnTw, KEeipw, 
YPELMTONAL.524 

— -jé/6- or -éje/o- presents which yield vocalic verbs in Greek: 
AOKEW, STUYEO. 

— Reduplicated perfects: KEKQOUGL. 


— Thematic aorists: elAOv (suppletive aorist of alpgw, from the 
root *selh,-).525 


— Futures: cy/jow (alternative future of &yw ‘have’, from the zero 
grade *s§h- of the root). 

— Nine verbs of unclear etymology or formation: ddws26, (fapate, 
Gyardw, AuEvOuatszs, PpiOws29, BpVws30, KUpws31, fintw,532 
TiAA@. The FC Evoot- too is of obscure origin: it is certainly 
connected with the -ctc noun &vootc, but it is unclear whether it 
derives from a verbal root 533 


Here we have a coherent group of verbs whose lack of V2 compounds can 
be attributed, first and foremost, to the impossibility of deriving an -o¢ 
agent noun from them: the verbs which allow this type of formation are 
only three of those listed in the first typology. In the second place, semantic 
factors may have intervened to block the creation of agent nouns in -tn¢, - 
Tp or -twp, since there are no particular phonological constraints on the 
formation of agents nouns of this kind from the roots in this group of verbs. 
The lack of agent nouns is therefore likely to depend on the combined 
constraints of morphology (ie. the difficulty of creating an easily 
compoundable and transparent agent noun) and semantics. I provide a few 
interpretative suggestions below. 

Some verbs may have been too rare or elevated in register to build 
productive agent nouns. An example is the epic verb Adm ‘damage’, 
seldom used in other poetic genres. Moreover, Qd@ is semantically 
restricted: it refers solely to damage done to the mind, whether through 
infatuation, deception or intoxication. Its agent noun would consequently 
have the specialized meaning ‘one who damages the mind’ and would not 
convey the general idea of ‘damaging’: this is further confirmed by the 
semantic specialization of the deverbal personified form Atn ‘she who 
blinds one’s mind’. Similarly, EAErila ‘whirl round, cause to vibrate’ is a 
poetic verb associated with epic, where it is used mostly for actions 
involving weapons or the shaking of earth and mountains on the part of the 
gods. Its poetic status is confirmed by the fact that it is glossed in 
Apollonius Sophista’s Homeric lexicon (66.5 Bekker). 

Two other rare verbs are Cevopat ‘surpass’ and the old perfect 
Kekaopot ‘I am adorned’. Qpevopai is a Doric form corresponding to 
CiteiBopon. It is mostly confined to Cretan inscriptions and highly poetic 
language (Pindar, Euphorion). The V1 compounds are similarly poetic 
(Pindar), while the few onomastic forms are mostly attested in West-Greek 
regions. KEkaopat and its new present Koivopat are mostly associated with 
epic poetry, particularly in their original meaning of ‘surpass’ (in later texts 
we sometimes find the meaning ‘to adorn’): already in Hellenistic Greek 


forms of kaivupat are attested exclusively in poetry or lexicography, and 
soon the only form of the verb remains the perfect participle kekaopévoc/ 
kekappevoc. The rarity of this verb is matched by the recessive character of 
the PNs based on it: in particular, the old-fashioned shape of the FC of 
Kaotidveipa may have contributed to ousting this name from the onomastic 
practice of later Greek, while the opacity of its connection with Kékaopan, 
itself a scarcely productive verb in word formation, may have prevented the 
creation of new forms. 

In other cases, a given agent noun may have been redundant on account 
of the availability of synonyms. For instance, Ctyamdw ‘love’ and ctépyo 
‘love, be fond of’ may have suffered competition from the common agent 
nouns derived from the synonymous verbs gwé@ and fpayon; while 
TAVUPAL and tavvbe ‘stretch’, which are mostly poetic (with the exception of 
astronomical prose, where they are common), encompass the same 
semantics as the more pervasive teiva, which gives rise to V2 compounds 
in -tovoc. As another example, we may consider the case of kant ‘gulp 
down’, which signifies a specific mode of eating associated with animals. 
The verb was particularly popular in comedy, where it was associated with 
lower-class people.13 However, in comic language gluttons are instead 
designated with the term katagalGc/katapol Gc ‘eating with the head 
down’, a derivative of wayetv, which conveys a similarly bestial resonance 
(animals eat with their head down). The popularity of V2 compounds from 
gayelv may therefore have contributed to making agent nouns and 
compounds derived from kdmtw seem superfluous. 

Some of the verbs in Class I develop verbal compounds in -y\c, but 
these are always passive and usually quite rare: see the entries on Bpi8a, el 
Aw, AavOdve, peiyvupt, pépgopon and Pinte in the Corpus, and, further, 
Chapter 6, section 4.3. In the case of these verbs, we must rule out the 
possibility that morphological constraints played a role in blocking the 
development of an active compound in -/\c: rather, this is to be attributed to 
semantic factors, as well as to the fact that the acquisition of an active 
meaning is a much more sporadic and patchy phenomenon in the 
development of verbal compounds in -¥\¢ (Chapter 6, section 4.1). 

Rarity, stylistic specialization and the competition of synonyms are not 
relevant to the case of all the verbs in Class I, but the adoption of a more 
nuanced approach, combining morphology, phonology and semantics, may 
help us to sift through the material and spot trends in this group. The 
relative rarity of some verbs, which often occur in fixed poetic images to 
the point of appearing almost semantically specialized, and the fact that 
others were in competition with more popular verbs are not just possible 


factors in the lack of agent nouns: they often influenced the make-up, 
meaning and productivity of the V1 compounds themselves. 

If we look at the quantity and chronological distribution of the V1 
compounds in Class I, we note that only the seventeen families analysed in 
section 4.3 below comprise more than four items, while most of the 
remaining families are not only smaller in number, but are often 
represented by only a single item (notably those derived from dda, 
dyordo, pide, Ppda, Pavopon, CAeAia, KOM, KEKAGPAL, KIYGVO, KUPA, 
AayXaVO, LEHMOLAL, CMEVSO, CXNo@, TryXav@ and xpépMtoOpOL: sixteen out 
of forty-two verbs). Moreover, most of the V1 compounds in Class I are 
used in poetry and onomastics, and the productivity of individual FCs 
usually wanes in post-Classical Greek. 


4.1 Poetic verbs and rare V1 compounds 


There is a correlation between poetic verbs (i.e. verbs attested mostly in 
poetry, which often also have only a few attestations) and the low, if not 
non-existent productivity of certain compound forms. 

role (en) 

The compound derived from ddw, Geoigpwv, and its derivation 
Ceoippoobvn ‘folly’ are both Homeric creations, corresponding to 
syntagms joining ‘mind’ and ‘damaging’ (e.g., pévac Haoe olv¥ ‘he 
damaged his heart with wine’, Od. 21.297). After Homer and Hesiod, 
Clecigpewv is used only by Quintus Smyrnaeus: its poetic status is confirmed 
by its appearance as a lemma in the popular Homeric lexicon of Apollonius 
Sophista. As is the case with other poetic V1 formations, this compound is 
quite artificial: the FC does not correspond to any stem of Adw (the 
sigmatic tenses have the shape dac-: see, however, the later forms 
Cacippwv, Hsch., and Gaoiwpovia, Phot.). Moreover, the semantics of the 
whole compound is not agentive: the SC does not fulfil the function of the 
object (‘damaging the mind’) but rather restricts the meaning of the FC as 
an adjunct (‘damaged in the mind’). 


ayartaa 

This is a rare verb in early Greek and features in only one compound, 
Gyonrvep, used in Homer both as a PN and as an adjective meaning 
‘loving manliness’. This meaning depends on a restricted understanding of 


the SC -fvewp as ‘fighting men, warriors’, rather than simply ‘men’ or 
‘human kind’. The adjective is not used much after early epic, but is often 


commented upon in lexica such as those of Apollonius Sophista and 
Hesychius. 


QueEpdw 
This is a poetic verb. The three compounds in Qpepot-, based on the stem 
of the aorist and future, are late (Nonnus, Hesychius) and perhaps parallel 


the late creation of the action noun &epoic ‘deprivation’, first attested in 
Eustathius. 


Qyuevoua 


This is believed by some to be a Doric formsss it is attested in Pindar, where 
we also find the only two appellative compounds derived from it, 
Gyevotenyc ‘surpassing words’ (reflecting the meaning of the verb 
‘surpass’) and Qpevoinopoc ‘shifting paths’ (reflecting the semantic 
similarity of the verb to Ceifopon ‘change one with another’). These are 
based on the only attested tenses of this verb, the sigmatic future and aorist. 
It would appear that this is a process of word formation internal to Pindar’s 
poetic language: outside Pindar, Qpevoient|c is only used once in 
Hesychius. The meaning ‘purchase’ for Gpevopai is perhaps attested in 
Cretan (GDI4964). This would give a more fitting meaning to the PN 
’Apevoutitoc ‘one who purchases horses’. It is also possible that here the 
SC represents the thing or field in which one individual surpasses the rest: 
thus, the Cretan name ’Apevoixapposc may perhaps be understood as 
“surpassing in joy or “procuring joy’. 


Bpi8e 


This poetic verb is very common in early epic. It produces only one V1 
compound, Bpiodppatos ‘weighing down chariots’, which is created within 
the later epic corpus (the pseudo-Hesiodic Shield and the probably late- 
antique Homeric Hymn to Ares). While this compound employs the stem of 
sigmatic tenses, the present stem may perhaps have been used in the 
Mycenaean PN qi-ri-ta-ko (see Chapter 4, section 5, with table 4.2). 


elAgw 

This verb and and its by-forms elAw, elAAw, [AAw etc. are common in epic 
language. Mirroring the specialization of the base verbs, the only V1 
compound—the adjective elAinouc ‘rolling the feet, moving the feet with a 


rotary movement’— remains a popular epic epithet of oxen down to Late 
Antiquity, with the variant elAm66n¢ in Nonnus. 


Enedi (40) 


As noted above, this verb is used mostly in early poetry, particularly with 
the meaning ‘cause to vibrate’. This meaning is also conveyed by the only 
compound derived from the verb, the Pindaric epithet EAeAiyOwv ‘shaking 
the earth’, which after Pindar is used only by Aeschylus. 


€ PEITI 

This typically epic verb is often used in conjunction with cities, their walls 
and doors. These associations persist in the two V1 compounds, EpewpibA 
tc ‘overthrowing gates’ and Epewpitoryoc ‘overthrowing walls’, which first 


appear in fifth-century poetry (Bacch., Aesch.) and are not used after that 
date. 


Hioyo 


This is a poetic (mostly epic) cognate of the more common peiyvupt ‘mix, 
mingle with’. Of the three compounds derived from its present stem, 
LloyayKeta ‘place where waters meet’ is Homeric and confirms the epic 
flavour of the verb, while the PN ,oyoAuec, attested in an Attic inscription, 
looks like a non-Attic name (the SC would be -Agwe in Attic). In both cases 
we can reconstruct a V1 structure meaning ‘making the waters meet’, 
which yields the current meaning ‘place where waters meet’ (for a similar 
meaning see also ptoyodia ‘place where streets meet’, nsch.), and ‘he who 
mingles with the people’, which yields ‘he who comes from a mixed 
people’. The evolution in the semantics of V1 compounds in pioPo-, which 
draws closer to that of determinative compounds, mirrors the development 
of the popular class of compounds in j1g0-, on which see section 4.4. 


GTUyéw 


This is a less common synonym of €y@aipw ‘hate’ and is mostly a poetic 
verb. The only two compounds, ctvydvap ‘hating the male sex’ (Aesch.) 
and the almost synonymous ctvyddepvoc ‘hating marriage’ (Agathias), are 
both poetic. In the latter, the FC in -o- may perhaps be influenced by the FC 
pitoo- from the synonymic verb j1céw ‘hate’. 


XPEPTITOpAI 


Probably an onomatopeic formation, this verb is attested twice in Attic 
comedy (Aristoph., Eup.), where we also find the compound 
xXpepwibeéatpoc ‘he who spits in the theatre’, transmitted as an anonymous 
adespoton by Hesychius, the Suda and the A€eic KwpuKkai. The FC is based 
on the s-aorist, attested in the Corpus Hippocraticum for the first time. 


In all these eleven examples there seems to be a clear correlation 
between the rarity and/or poetic status of the base verb and the 
character of the compounds derived from it: they are always 
attested in poetry, usually describe unusual actions (e.g. 
Guepoiyapoc ‘robbing of wedlock’, EAeAiyOwv ‘earth-shaking’, & 
pelputVARSG ‘overthrowing gates’, ypeupiWéaTpos ‘spitting in the 
theatre’), and are often one-off formations. Lexica and 
commentaries aside, dE€oigpwv, Ayarhvop,  dyEevotEemtis, 
Guevoimopoc,  Pplodppatoc, EArEAiyOwv,  EpeupibAac, € 
pEliTOLyOSG,  ploydyKela, cTUyavwp, sTUyOdEeuvog and 
YXpEUWLOEATPOS are not productive after their first attestations in 
early poetry. On the other hand, duepoiyauoc and duEepoivoos only 
make their first appearance in Late Antiquity. Of the compounds 
discussed, the only forms which have a few attestations after the 
Classical age are Gyastvwp and elAinouc (the latter confined to 
epic poetry). 

Compounds with the FC Ev(v)ooi-, which are not linked to an attested 
verb, only survive either as cultic epithets of Poseidon (all attested for the 
first time within the fifth century BC) or—in the case of elvocigvAAoo—as 
an epithet of mountains. The existence of the action noun &vootc ‘shaking’ 
(Hes.) ensured that the meaning of the FC was not obscure to speakers, and 
the popularity of these forms led the learned John of Gaza (sixth c. AD) to 
coin another €vooi-compound in his Ecphrasis, Evocigpwv ‘shaking the 
mind’. The etymology of the FC of these compounds is unidentified but, 
given the presence of e-ne-si-da-o-ne in Mycenaean and its seemingly 
different vocalism, it has been suggested that the root behind it was of 
Minoan origins36 


4.2 Onomastic compound families 


Another large portion of these verbs of low productivity give rise only to 
onomastic compounds. These include: &Fapm, yielding several names;537 @ 
véavo, yielding the Kurzname FhaSyovoc as well as, probably, Faocvap and 
other names in fac-; Bpvda (the FC may be attested in the Kurzname 
Bpvowv); Tévopor (Tavopnéno); Kékaopor (Kaotiaveipa); Kycva 
(kixfoutmoc ‘one who overtakes horses’?); Aayydva (Aaxépoipoc ‘one ho 
obtains his portion (of land?)’); kbp (the FC may persist in the Kurzname 
KupoiAos); Hipve (e.g. Lipveppos, a less productive family than compounds 
derived from cognate péve@ ‘stand’: see section 6); cnévd@ (cmevoi8Eeos ‘one 
who makes libations to the gods’?);538 cmevé@ (with names probably 


reflecting the intransitive meaning ‘strive eagerly after something’: e.g. 
cnevoutnoc ‘striving after horses’, cmevoiKAlic ‘one who strives after 
fame’?); cyfow (cynoinmoAic ‘one who holds the city’); twyydvo 
(toxNournoc)s39 

With the exception of the names in ’ATaot-, Mipv(o)- and crevor-, 
most of these formations seem to be isolated. Outside Tovopydns, 
Kixfoutmoc, Aayépopoc, crevoiPEoc, cxnoinoAtc and tuxNowrmoc, the FCs 
Tavu-, Kiynol-, Aaye-, Gmevol-, Gxnol- and tuxnol- are not used in other 
compounds; moreover, in three cases the existence of a V1 compound is 
only reconstructed from a Kurzname (Bpvowv, KupoiAos). 


4.3 Common verbs, rare V1 families (less than four items) 


Other compound families derive from common Greek verbs but do not 
share their popularity. The great majority of these compounds are attested 
in poetic texts: we will consider their use in the light of the semantics of the 
base verbs. 


BovAopa 


Though a pervasive verb in Greek, BovAopot yields only one clear V1 
compound, BovAdpaxos ‘desiring strife’. This seems to have been coined 
by Aristophanes to mock Lysimachus’ name (in Pax1293 it is also followed 
by the rhyming KAavoipayos ‘rue-the-fight’: see section 5.3.2), a fact which 
strengthens the impression that compounds in BovAo- were not productive 
in Greek. A likely reason is that BovAopat is typically construed with the 
infinitive, while constructions with a direct object are rare and often limited 
to the meaning ‘wanting something for someone, wishing someone 
something’ (e.g. tpdecov [...] EBovAeto viknv ‘he wished victory for the 
Trojans’, II. 7.21). Note that compounds derived from the synonymous € 
8€A@ ‘want’ likewise do not express the notion ‘want something’, but are 
used to identify individuals who do something voluntarily, such as € 
BeAompogevog ‘voluntary proxenos’, thereby evolving into a kind of 
determinative compounds (see section 3.3.1). As in compounds in €8¢Ao-, 
the linking element -o- is probably influenced by the thematic vowel used 
in the first ps. sg. BovAopt. 


AoKéw 


This is another extremely popular verb, but the V1 compounds derived 
from it are almost all associated with comic language. doxnodséstoc ‘clever 
in one’s own conceit’ features in Pherecrates fr. 163 K-A, while Pollux 


attributes the same compound to Callias (fr. 34 K-A) and quotes it to gloss 
Aoxnoivous ‘one who believes himself to be clever’, a hapax.s4o A third 
compound, Soxnoioo@os, appears in Antipho and Aristophanes and is later 
frequently used by Philo Judaeus. In Aristophanes Pax 44, doxnoicogos is 
used to describe ‘some young know-all’ person in the audience who might 
be frowning in response to the play’s plot. The context in which 
Aoxnoidéétoc is used in fr. 163 K-A from Pherecrates’ Pseuderacles may 
well be comparable: the fragment begins with what seems to be the end of a 
similar statement (elmoi tic Gv tv na&vv AoknoiSetiav ‘[thus] would speak 
one of those exceedingly clever in their own conceit’) and may continue 
with a metapoetic statement (€[a A’ dv dvteinown Tul TIOAVTIPYLLOVEL | 
GAN’ el Aoxel cor, mpdcexe Tov volv KaKpow ‘but I would answer: if you 
like, pay attention and listen’). The appearance of two similar-looking 
compounds opens up the possibility that the two passages were somehow 
relatedsa1 


elAov 

The stem of this thematic aorist, completing the suppletive paradigm of al 
péo, is used in three compounds. They all feature in Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon (vv. 689-690) within a famous word-play on Helen’s name, 
etymologized as ‘the destroyer’. The word-play begins with the allusive & 
hévaucg ‘destroying ships’, to which Aeschylus adds fAavépoc ‘destroying 
men’ and @AéntoAic ‘destroying cities’. While &Aévavc and &AavSpoc 
remain rare words, €AémtoAtc is also used by Euripides, and the variant & 
Aémoatc is the name of a war-engine and is often found in later sources. 


KQTUTO) 


This seems to have been a fairly common verb, but most of its attestations 
come from comedy. It should not be surprising, then, that kowidpatiov ‘the 
thing which gulps down saliva, napkin’ is attributed to an anonymous play 
of Middle Comedy (adespoton 799 K-A) by Poll. 7.69, who glosses it with 
the Koine terms "yntPiov and covdaptov, both meaning ‘napkin’ (but 
Hesychius k 1946 glosses this term with elAoc xtto@viokou ‘a kind of short 
tunic’). The structure suggests that this was not a common name for the 
napkin, but rather a mockingly recherché term coined as a one-off 
formation. 


KEipw 


This is the verb most frequently used for the action of cropping the hair and 
it features in QAkepoeKopnc (Hom.) and dxeipexopns (Soph.) ‘with 


unshaven hair, not shaving the hair’, two rather artificial compounds often 
used as epithets of Apollo.s42 Their structure reflects the common phrases 
koOuNy Kepéetv (II. 23.146) and KeipaoBai te Kopnv (Od. 4.198) and, by 
negating this action, the compounds evoke youth, beauty and happiness (to 
cut off one’s hair was a sign of mourning), attributes particularly suited to 
Apollo. GkepoeKopune originates within epic language, since it employs the 
stem of the typically epic sigmatic aorist &kepoa (the usual aorist of the 
verb is &xeipa). In AkeipeKopinc, seemingly built on the present stem, this 
epic flavour is partly relinquished. 


Afyo 


This is another common verb in Greek. All compounds in Anéi-, which 
employ the stem of the sigmatic tenses, are relatively late and typically 
function as technical terms. In Galen’s De antidotis 14.136.2 we find the 
pair Anéimvpeta and Anéi@appaka in a passage attributed to Asclepiades. 
Of the two forms, the former is a proper V1 with causative meaning 
‘stopping fever’, while the meaning ‘drugs (@dppaKka) that have the 
property of stopping (fever)’ (cf. LSJ s.v.) identifies the latter as a 
determinative compound in which the FC Anéi- has the function of a 
modifier. Both Hippocrates and Galen very frequently describe the 
abatement of high temperature by using forms of Any together with 
mupetos or Sépyn ‘fever’: the compound Anéivp_etoc seems to have been 
coined to express, in condensed fashion, the property of the remedies which 
were meant to achieve this goal.s43 The shape of the FC may also be 
influenced by the action noun Afléic ‘cessation’, but the existence of the 
variant Angombpetoc in several passages of Galen’s works supports the 
hypothesis that verbal stems are the starting point for the process of 
derivation of these V1 compounds. Another technical compound is 
Anéigwtos “waning in light’, attested in the fourth-century AD astronomer 
Hephaestion where it is opposed to abfigwtoc ‘waxing in light’: both 
probably reflect the popularity of the action noun Afléic as an astronomical 
terms44 


HEH@opat 

This is the standard verb for ‘to blame’ and remains so down to MG. In 
comparison with this vitality, the existence of only one V1 compound and 
the lack of a productive type of V2 compounds are surprising. However, 
HELWipopos ‘criticizing’ and its derivative pepWipotpia ‘fault-finding’, 
both first used by Isocrates, are still used in MG. 


TUPTTANHI 


This is a common verb in both Classical and Koine Greek. Compounds in 
mAnoi- reflect the two basic meanings of the verb: the transitive meaning in 
mAnoiottos ‘filling the sails’ (Hom.), where the FC functions as the direct 
object of the verb; and the stative-intransitive meaning ‘to be full’ 
conveyed by the middle and passive aorist forms of the verb in nmAnowar|c 
‘being full of light, with full light’ (Man.) and in the PN mAnoikpartneg ‘full 
of might’. 


TIAA 


This verb is found in both poetry and prose, including the 
Septuagint, the New Testament and some papyri: it seems, therefore, 
to have been an ordinary verb. The sole V1 compound, 
TIAA.OMWyaV ‘one who plucks out his beard’, is only attested in a 
one-word adespoton and it is consequently impossible to give greater 
definition to the context of its usage. However, the compound is 
likely to reflect the comic use of the verb in relation to effeminate 
mens4s 


The analysis of this subgroup comprising rare compounds derived 
from nine common verbs gives us the opportunity to refine our 
understanding of the V1 compounds that make up Class I as a 
whole. Until now we have been noting the probable correlation 
between poetic and/or rare verbs and mostly poetic and rare 
compound families. The examples which we have just reviewed in 
this section, however, serve to counter the idea that the 
productivity of compounds is always a reflection of the productivity 
of their base verbs, since we here have verbs as common as TIAAW, 
BovAOLaL and péu@mouat which fail to generate equally common 
compounds. If one were to judge the productivity and distribution 
of the V1 category as a whole on the basis of these families, a 
natural conclusion would be that the compounds are highly literary 
and unusual. However, the productivity of many other compounds, 
including those analysed in the next sections, again suggests that a 
more cautious approach is advisable when it comes to evaluating 
the V1 type. 


4.4 Productive compound families of Class | (four items or 
more) 


Even the verbs which, for statistical purposes, can be included among those 
whose compounds are productive, do not produce large compound families: 
the only exceptions are the compounds derived from peiyvupt and tavda. 
In most cases, we are dealing with small, self-contained groups whose 
productivity may be connected to a specific linguistic register. Of these 
compounds, those derived from GQTopor and pipvea are exclusively 
onomastic and have already been mentioned; the remaining ones are mostly 
poetic. 


a paptdaves 


This is a fairly common verb in Homer, where we also find the first 
appellative compound derived from it, @yaptoent)c ‘erring in words’. The 
selected stem corresponds to the thematic aorist, followed by -o- (as is 
often the case); or, less frequently, by -1-, which is probably based on the 
analogy of FCs in -tt-. As in the Hesiodic @paptivooc ‘erring in mind’, the 
SC performs the same syntactic function as the genitive or dative in phrases 
such as 00av Audptave ‘failed of good speech’ (II. 11.511) or €dv tic P 
(patti Gpdptll ‘if someone errs in his speech’ (Pl. Grg. 489c). @paptoAdyoc 
‘speaking faultily’, first attested in Athenaeus, is construed in the same way 
as Gpyaptoeny|c (though the accentuation on the SC is analogical on V2 
compounds from Ag¢yw), while Nonnus’ hapax @paptiyapioc (D. 48.94) is 
semantically ambiguous. The translation of this form in LSJ as ‘failing of 
marriage’ reflects the other meaning of @pyaptdva, ‘be deprived of’: 
accordingly, with the expression @ppaptiyGu@v Wuevaiav Nonnus would 
be implying that Pallene, subjected to the illicit love of her father, has been 
deprived of a real marriage. Vian (2003) however interprets the structure of 
Apaptiyopos as identical to that of the other compounds deriving from @ 
Haptava and translates it as ‘d’une union coupable’ (ie. ‘erring in 
marriage’). @uaptoemc is rarely used after Homer, except by Cyrillus, who 
is very fond of it; @paptivooc, though uncommon, is attested in poetry 
down to the age of Paulus Silentiarius. This family of compounds is thus 
mostly linked to elevated registers, and this explains the limited 
productivity of the individual items. 


Acido 


This is another common verb: the few compounds in Aeto1- are relatively 
productive, both in terms of longevity (Agioidaipwv ‘fearing gods’ is 
routinely used from Xenophon down to Late Antiquity and survives into 
MG) and in terms of creativity (with the new compounds Gée1o01Saipwv and 
Ci5e10i8eoc appearing as late as Diodorus Siculus and Julian respectively). 


exo 

This reduplicated present, deriving from the same root as £yw, is used with 
a stronger meaning than &yo, to express firm possession or even restraint of 
something. This is particularly clear in the three appellative compounds 
used as masonry technical terms (lcyéyaov, name of a type of wall 
‘retaining earth’, IcxénAivOa ‘brick-retaining’, lcyé8vpov ‘door-retaining’), 
all attested in fourth/ third-century inscriptions. It is more difficult to assess 
whether V1 PNs derived from {cyw are semantically differentiated from 
those in €ye-: for instance, Toyévooc could mean ‘he who restrains his 
mind’ rather than ‘he who has intelligence/ heart’, while the PNs *ioyé6a 
oc and ‘ToxyoAthoc could mean ‘he who restrains the people’ or ‘he who 
firmly holds the people’. 


AavOdveo, Aba 


Compounds in Aa@i- and Anot-, all attested in poetic sources, derive from 
the cognate verbs AavOdva@ and Ara: FCs in A®6i- employ the zero-grade 
root (contained in the thematic aorist AaBov), while those in Anot- are 
based on the sigmatic stem Anc-; FCs in A&@1-, as in AWOintovoc ‘forgetful of 
sorrow’, derive directly from the present AN8a (where [€:] is the Attic-Ionic 
result of [a:]) and are therefore West Greek forms. All these compounds 
indicate, with causative meaning, someone or something which renders 
forgetful (A®61KNS1)¢ ‘banishing care’, qualifying pa@dc ‘breast’ in Homer 
and olvoc in cane or, with transitive meaning, someone who has 
forgotten something (Au@inovoc, or AaBivootoc ‘forgetful of returning 
home’). The image that Aa@ixndi)¢ conveys in one word is also expressed, 
in more extended fashion, by phrases in which the verbs are coupled with 
synonyms of x«flAoc ‘anxiety’: compare II. 15.60 d@pa (polBoc AndAAwv) 
[...] AeAGON (“Extopa) [...] OSvva@v ‘so that Apollo may causeHector 
forget his pains’. \a®inovoc finds a synonymous parallel in Eur. Alc. 198 & 
Ayoc, OW mot’ oY AgAfoeto ‘pain, which (Admetus) will never forget’, 
while Aa®ivootosg ‘forgetful of returning home’, attested in Hesychius but 
perhaps from a lost poetic text, compresses the Homeric phrase vootovu te 
Aabéo8ar (Od. 9.97). Another compound, Aw@davepog ‘escaping wind’ 
reflects another meaning of AavOdva@ and AY8@, ‘to escape notice’, and 
corresponds to the phrase oA’ Avéyouc fAaBe_ev ‘he did not escape the 
winds’ (Pi. Pa. VI, fr. 52f.110 Maehler). This meaning of the verb also 
features in AnoipBpotoc ‘taking men unawares’ (H. Hom. Merc.339), the 
only compound in which the FC derives from the sigmatic tenses of the 
verb. 


pelyvupl 

This common verb provides the stem for the very popular group of V1 
compounds in pigo- and pevéi-, which indicate beings whose nature is 
mixed. In their diachronic development these compounds trascended the 
typical V1 structure to become, in practical terms, a type of determinative 
compound in which the FC acquires the function of an adjective meaning 
‘mixed’ and no longer governs the SC (e.g. prgoAvédioc ‘half Lydian’). 
According to Risch, this meaning developed out of obscured V1 
compounds such as ptoyayKeia (section 4.1), which originally meant 
‘making waters meet’, but later evolved into ‘meeting of the waters’ .s4s The 
original verbal meaning of the FC was perhaps also preserved in the PN 
pevgidnpoc ‘he who mingles with the people’, and in pugéAAnvec, which 
Risch interprets as having originally signified ‘people who mingle with the 
Greeks’.547 The evolution of p1g0- compounds into a kind of determinative 
compound, which mirrors that of compounds in Gpyi- (see Chapter 6, 
section 3.1), determines the huge popularity of this type: the new 
understanding of the FC is also associated with the use of the linking vowel 
-o, which signals the equation of the FC with a nominal form. 


6 TIT 


This verb expresses the action of throwing something away with a sudden 
movement. Although it is attested in Classical Greek, it becomes especially 
common in the Koine. The compounds do not reflect this popularity, being 
instead tied to specific images: Puyobynv ‘tossing the neck’, often used as 
an epithet of horses but employed for the first time by Pindar as an epithet 
of KAdvoc ‘throng’, reflects the use of Pinta and its frequentative form 
itt with bodily parts (see too the later Puyd@OaApoc ‘casting the eyes 
about’, Ptol.). PiyomAoc ‘throwing away one’s weapons’ (Aesch.) and 
iwaomic ‘throwing away the shield’ (Aristoph.), on the other hand, mirror 
the images in which fintw is coupled with weapons: e.g. Gonida Piyac 
(Anacr. fr. 63b PMG) or fiovtec t& SnAa (Plb. 4.69.7). The appellative 
compounds are therefore all poetic in flavour, but it is interesting that the 
only onomastic compound dates to the Archaic age. 


TAVUW 


As noted above, tavia is mostly used in poetry. The FCs of its productive 
compounds derive from the present stem, which retains the -vu- infix and 
does not employ the vowel -e-; a few are also enlarged in tavvot-. The 
relatively high number of V1 compounds from tavbe is perhaps best 
explained by taking two factors into account. First, the more common 


synonym of tava, teivea, does not produce V1 compounds: compounds in 
tavu- and tavuot- may therefore fill a semantic gap. Secondly, the group of 
Homeric compounds (which encompasses the famous tavomemAoc 
‘stretching the robe’) seems to have provided a model imitated by later 
authors (see particularly the compounds attested in the hexametric poetry of 
Oppianus, Quintus Smyrnaeus and Nonnus collected in the Corpus). As 
noted in the Corpus, the structure of these compounds is seldom governing: 
the FC seems rather to function as an attribute of the SC (as e.g. in 
tavunKns ‘with a long point or edge’), so that the whole category may 
already at an early stage have experienced a shift in structure and 
semantics. We can speculate whether this semantic shift was encouraged by 
the fact that the FC ends in a vowel and was thus equated to a nominal form 
(but there is no adjective **tavuc). This is the most productive compound 
family in Class I as a whole. 


@8ivo 


This verb creates only three proper V1 compounds, all derived from the s- 
aorist stem @Qetc-/pOic: the Homeric epithets pbeiofvap and pbioipBpotoc 
‘destroying men’, and the much later @@ioigpwv ‘destroying the mind’ 
(Opp.). In the other three compounds derived from this verb, all of mostly 
poetic attestation, the FC derives from the present stem and, exceptionally, 
retains the -v- infix. The structure of these compounds too is different, in 
that the FC modifies the SC and the meaning of the compound seems to be 
either possessive (@@ivoKxapnoc ‘having lost its fruits’, pBivoK@Aoc ‘with 
wasting limbs’) or determinative (g@ivénmpov ‘autumn’ is the waining of 
On@pa ‘summer’). As noted above in relation to compounds in p(e)go-, 
this ‘determinative’ structure is often associated with the use of the linking 
vowel -o-. 


4.5 Class Il: summary 


The analysis of Class I reveals that the creation of V1 compounds derived 
from verbs which do not produce V2 compounds was a widespread 
phenomenon in Greek. These V1 forms are attested in both the appellative 
and onomastic domains, a fact which rules out the hypothesis that mere 
stylistic requirements govern their creation. There is a good deal of 
correspondence between literary and onomastic compounds (those derived 
from dyanda, Apevoum, Bpidw, Seida, (cya, pelyvup, poye, finte, 
tavv@), but families represented only by PNs also exist (section 4.2). 

I have suggested that the orientation of these compounds owes much to 


the impossibility of creating a V2 counterpart from the same roots. In this 
case, then, the V1 pattern is not simply a stylistically marked construction, 
but a morphological device. This kind of morphological supplementation 
was established already in the earliest stages of Greek: most of the 
compounds belonging to this group are Archaic or Classical, and the 
number of newly emerging compound families in the post-Classical age is 
limited (see compounds derived from Gpépsa, Afjyw and cyfjow). 

Our in-depth analysis of these families has also highlighted their 
tendency to be associated with the poetic register and to be of low 
productivity. The suggestion in sections 4 and 4.1 was that there may be a 
correlation between the low productivity of the compounds derived from 
ddw, dyande, GpépSa, Gpevopor, Ppide, crew, EAEAilo, Epeine, 
KEKOOPAL, Hioya, ctuyéw and ypéptopor and the fact that their base verbs 
are comparatively rare in Greek. On the whole, the base verbs and 
compounds uniquely attested in onomastics (section 4.2) are also 
characterized by a low productivity: the exceptions are A@védvw, Aayyavo 
and tuyxavo, all common Greek verbs. 

In section 4.3 we considered some common verbs whose compounds 
are nevertheless of limited productivity: in this subgroup too we noted that 
the compounds tend to feature in poetic texts. Out of forty-two compound 
families in Class I, only eight comprise more than four items, but most of 
the individual forms are of limited productivity (section 4.4). There is a 
tendency for some FCs to develop adjectival semantics, and when this is 
the case the FC forsakes the typical markers -e- and -cl- and acquires a 
different shape (p(€)i0-, tavu-, @@ivo-). These structural characteristics 
may explain why these three compound families are the most productive in 
Class I as a whole: as we shall see apropos of compounds in &0¢eAo-, 
Kpvwt-, PEAAo- (section 5.3.1) and of those in mo- and Apyi- (Chapter 6, 
section 3.1), in other compound families a similar connection is to be found 
between verbal FCs which behave like adjectives (or, even, quasi-prefixes) 
and the high productivity of the compounds. 

In conclusion, Class I is characterized by the following properties: 

The base verbs do not belong to the types that produce agent 

nouns in -0G. 

- The vast majority of the compound families have less than four 
items each. 

— The vast majority of the compounds are used uniquely in poetry. 

— Thirteen out of forty-two base verbs produce only onomastic 
compounds. 


5 Class Il: V1 compounds without a V2 counterpart 
deriving from verbs which give rise to agent nouns 


The group of V1 compounds which do not have a V2 counterpart but derive 
from verbs which produce agent nouns comprises thirty-three families. The 
reasons for the lack of a compounded form of the agent noun (a V2 
compound) are not always clear: in order to attain a better understanding of 
the interaction between base verbs, agent nouns and V1 compounds, 
section section 5.1 collects and analyses all agent nouns derived from the 
verbs in this class. This analysis suggests that the semantic specialization of 
a number of these agent nouns and the seemingly low productivity of most 
of them are contributing factors to their exclusion from compounding. 
Many V1 compounds derived from these verbs may therefore have been 
created in response to the constraints affecting the agent nouns: section 
section 5.3 tests this hypothesis by studying the use and productivity of 
these V1 compounds, paying special attention to what separates the more 
productive families (those containing four or more individual compounds) 
from less common ones. 

To start off, it is useful to consider what types of verbs and stems 
feature in Class II. The thirty-three verbs in question are: 


alvéw ‘praise’, alpéw ‘take’, akéouat ‘heal’, GAéEw ‘keep off, ava 
‘accomplish’, &istTw ‘touch’, dpdopat ‘pray’, aigw ‘increase’, ET eipw 
‘wake’, €0€A.w ‘to be willing’, Epyafouat ‘work’, pw ‘go’, EpUKw 
‘restrain’, Epuuat ‘protect’/EpUw ‘drag’, efyouat ‘pray’, CevVyVULL 
‘yoke’, (nut ‘release, hasten’, KeAEVw ‘command’, KAaiw ‘weep’, 
KpdCw ‘scream’, KpUsTw ‘hide’, KTdOuaL ‘acquire’, UEAAWw ‘be about 
to’, UEA@ ‘care’, OVivNLL ‘profit’, Ooude ‘set in motion’, nave ‘stop’, 
némipat ‘own’, Pyyvuut ‘break’, tapdoow ‘stir’, Tivw ‘avenge’, 
TpEo ‘turn, twist’, yapdoow ‘engrave’. 


The morphology of these verbs has an impact on the type of agent 
nouns which they produce. These verbs belong to the following 
types: 
— Mostly full-grade thematic radical presents: GX€&w,548 atiEw,s49 € 
OEA., Epstoo, 
Epvpavépbopor (whose compounds are homonymous with those 
derived from pba, a verb of unclear etymology),ss0 efiyopai, péA@. TpéM@ 
shows CeC/ CoC ablaut within its paradigm. 


— Full-grade reduplicated presents: (nut. 
— Roots which form the present with nasal infixes and suffixes: 


avuw (in Greek the -vu- suffix is extended to the whole 
paradigm), CevyvupL, Ovivnutss: PYyVULL, Tivo. 


— -jé/6- presents from consonantal roots: fintw, €leipw, € 
pyaCouat,ss2 KAI, KpACw,s553 KpUTTW, LEAA@ (the present stem 
EAA- is extended to the whole paradigm), Tapdoow, yapdoow. 

— -jé/6- or -éje/o- presents which yield vocalic presents in Greek: al 
veo, alpéw,554 AKEOLAL APAOLAL, KTAOLAL,555 OpUdo. 

— Various verbs of unclear etymology or formation: EpUKo,556 
KEAEUVO,557 TETMLALL,558 TAVWS59 


5.1 Agent nouns from the verbs in Class II 


These verbs produce various types of agent nouns, sometimes more than 
one type from the same verb. The most numerous group is that of verbs 
which only produce agent nouns in -tmc (5.1.1), followed by those in -tnp 
and -twp (5.1.2), while only two agent nouns in -oc are attested (5.1.3), in 
keeping with the low number of ablauting roots (see the first entry in the 
above list). section 5.Section 1.4 collects verbs which produce more than 
one type of agent noun. The combined data of these four sections show that 
agent nouns in -tng¢ (analysed in 5.Section 1.1 and 5.1.3) are the most 
common type. 


5.1.1 -tn¢ agent nouns 


In chronological order of first attestation: 


Tiva ‘avenge’ > TiT&C ‘avenger’ (Aesch.; at Gortyn, a magistrate 
who inflicted fines). This agent noun is attested only twiceseo 


péAA@ ‘to be about to’ > peAANTHS ‘one who has a hesitating 
character’ (Thuc.). weAANTHS is first used by Thucydides in a 
famous passage of book section 1.70 in which the Corinthians 
contrast the Athenians’ virtues (including the ability to make swift 
decisions) with the Spartans’ conservatism: Kal pllv Kal doKvot 
mpOG Wyo WEAANTAS (‘Moreover, [the Athenians] are prompt [in 
decision], while you are dilatory’). As in the Thucydides passage, 
the tendency in other sources too is to use weAANTHS either in 
contrast to adjectives expressing the idea of ‘swift’ or in conjunction 
with terms derived from 6xvoc ‘hesitation’. In Aristotle’s profile of 
the great-souled man (6 peyaAdWuxoG) at Nicomachean Ethics 
1124b.17-26, he states that it is characteristic of this man not to 


occupy places of honour and go where other people take the first 


a but to be idle and procrastinate (kal Gpyov elvat Kal HEAANT 
Vv) except when pursuing high honours or achievements. Much 
later, Philo uses pEAANTHS as often as six times, three times in 
conjunction with 6kvoc or OKvnpdc;s61 the same pair (Okvnpos and 
WEAANTHS) is used by Dio Cassius (Ant. rom.214.11) in a passage 
where he translates Fabius Cunctator’s agnomen into Greek, and by 
John Chrysostomus. H€AANTHS was probably considered to be a 
good Attic word, acceptable in learned speech: we gain this 
impression from the fact that it is discussed four times in Pollux’ 
Onomasticon. Its semantics is closer to an adjective than to an agent 
noun. 


nénipo ‘own’ > mdotic ‘owner’ (Crete, fifth c. BC). 


This rare agent noun is only attested in the Gortyn laws. 
Pryyvuyn ‘break’ > PAKtNc ‘breaker’ (Aristot.). 


Contrary to its meaning, in Aristot. De mundo 396a.5 this agent noun 
is not used to indicate ‘someone who breaks’ but rather a kind of 
earthquake: ol At ydouata avoiyovtec Kal tly fv 
avappnyvivtec Pixtat KaXODVTat (‘[earthquakes] which open up 
chasms and break the earth are called breakers’). The same meaning 
is attested in Posidonius, Stobaeus and Lydus in passages dealing 
with earthquakes. This agent noun was therefore a technical word. 


alvéw ‘praise, advise’ > alvetijc ‘one that praises’ (Hdn. Partitiones 
section 34.7 Bois-sonade = Eust. in Od. 1.152.46; Greg. Naz. De vita 
sua 814). 


A very rare agent noun, which does not seem to have existed in Classical 
Greek. 


ET ipa ‘rouse, raise’ > ET éptn¢ ‘one who rouses’ (Hdn.). 


This agent noun is attested in two very similar passages containing lists of 
words in Herodian’s mepl Ka®oAuKllc mpoc¥Aiac (3.1.Section 77.25 Lentz) 
and mepl Op8o0ypagiac (3.2.Section 423.20 Lentz) which illustrate issues of 
accentuation and phonology; its meaning is not stated. As is usually the 


case with Herodian’s work, we cannot be sure that the fragments are all 
original; be that as it may, it is worth noting that €Téptnc is not attested 
elsewhere, except in its late prefixed form €£eyéptnc ‘one who arouses’ 
(PGM 12.225). The only V2 compound formed with this agent noun, 
VEKpEYEpTNS, appears in the late Byzantine age, in line 239 of the Christus 
Patiens (whose attribution to Gregory of Nazianzus is now considered 
erroneous): whatever its origin, the first attestation of this form is obviously 
too late for it to constitute a genuine alternative to Classical V1 compounds 
derived from ET ipa. 


elixopm ‘pray’ > elryétns ‘one who prays’ (Hdn.). 


In the Partitiones attributed to Herodian (Section 165.17 Boissonade = 
Eust. in Od. 1.83.9) ebyétnc appears in a list of words ending in -étn¢ and is 
not glossed; as with most of Herodian’s work, evidence that might allow a 
secure dating of the material that has reached us under his name is scarce. 
This attestation aside, all other instances of ebyétnc are found in Byzantine 
texts. 


alpé@ ‘take, seize’ > alpétns ‘one who chooses; favourer’ (Vett. 
Val.); also used in the specialized meaning of ‘searcher of archives’ 
in POxy 1654.7 (second c. AD). This agent noun is sporadically 
attested in Greek. In POxy 1654, an account of payments to various 
persons, it is followed by ‘Wepoveciic BiBAtooyKne ‘prefect’s 
library’ and likely indicates the person in charge of producing 
documents after a search (a function usually expressed by the 
prefixed form mpoatpétn¢). In Vett. Val. 2.1, alpétns is followed by 
Cyae@v: its meaning in context seems to be ‘procurer of good 
things’se2 


ati&w ‘increase’ > aWENTN¢ ‘increaser’ (Orph. H.). 


This form features among the titles of Pan in Orph. H. section 11.11 and of 
Zeus in Orph. H. 15.8. 


Avb@ ‘accomplish’ > avuTijs ‘tax-collector’ (Just.). 


This agent noun is attested only in late-antique Greek as a translation of the 
Latin term exactor. 


The nouns in this list are ten in total and are attested mostly in post- 
Classical Greek for the first time. In terms of semantics, wdoti&c, al 
vetiis, Eléptns, elkyétn¢ and avEntic convey the general verbal 
idea expressed by the base verbs, while the remaining ones seem to 
have acquired a specialized meaning, restricting the semantic 
sphere of the verb and identifying specific types of individuals or 
things: weAANTHAS is not just someone who hesitates to do 
something, but a hesitating person tout court, and PryKtn¢ is the 
name of a type of earthquake. Specialized agent nouns often 
provide names for professions or officials: this is the case with TiTac¢ 
(a magistrate at Gortyn), alpétns (searcher of archives) and avuTHs 
(tax-collector). 

In sum, it is plausible that five out of ten of these nouns in -tnc were 
exclusively specialized for the expression of a restricted meaning, and this 
surely limited their suitability as ingredients in the creation of V2 agentive 
compounds. Together with semantic specialization, low productivity may 
also have played a role in the exclusion of these agent nouns from 
compounding. As noted in the comments above, the majority both of the 
agent nouns expressing the general verbal idea and of the specialized agent 
nouns are rare and/or late: see titt&c, alvetijc, PryKtne, ETéptys, ebyétne, al 
petits, abéntijc and dvutijc (eight out of ten). Semantic specialization and 
low productivity may also explain the exclusion from compounding of the 
agent nouns that feature in the next two groups. 


5.1.2 -tnp and -twp agent nouns 


In chronological order of first attestation: 


dAgEw ‘protect’ > AAEENnTHp ‘protector’ (Hom.), GAKTHp ‘one who 
wards off’ (ibid.) AA€&/Twp ‘protector’ (Soph.). 


GAeEnti|p and its feminine form GA¢éy\tEI1pa are rare words, which continue 
to be used down to Byzantine Greek but are also glossed in lexicographical 
works (c, Photius, EM) on account of their rarity. GAeé tap is only attested 
in Sophocles, Apoll. Gramm. and the scholia. GAktr)p, which employs the 
zero-grade root behind the thematic aorist GAaAxelv, features in various 
poetic works, but was probably not common, since it is often glossed in 
lexicographical works. 


Apdopon ‘pray, invoke’ > dpntiip ‘one that prays, priest’ (Hom.). 


Most of the post-Homeric attestations of this agent noun feature in 
discussions of poetic language and echo JI. 1.11, where Apntijp is used in 
apposition to Chryses. The word had a clear poetic status, reflected in Arist. 
Po. 1457b.33-35: nenomnpévov A’ Ectlv 6 das Tul KoAovpEvov Und tiv@v 
aitdc¢ tiBetor O montis, SoKel Tap Evia elvar toitra, olov ta Képata & 
pvvuyac Kal tov lepéa Apntlpa (‘An invented word is one absolutely not 
used by any people and coined by the poet. There seem to be such words, 
e.g. ‘sprouters’ for horns and ‘prayer’ for priest’). This agent noun was rare 
and limited to poetic registers. 


firte ‘touch’ > E@pdntwp ‘one who touches or caresses’ (Aesch.). 


There are no simple agent nouns derived from &rtw, but the existence of 
the compounded form €géntwp shows that the word formation pattern was 
possible. Egémtwp, however, does not seem to have been a productive 
word. It is only attested several times in Aeschylus’ Supplices, where it is 
one of a number of derivatives of Egéntw playing with the name of 
Epaphus, the ancestor of the Danaids, whom the maidens portray as having 
been conceived by the mere touch of Zeus. 


Xapdoow ‘sharpen, scratch, carve’ > yapaxktTi/p ‘engraver’ (Eur.) but 
also ‘impressed mark’ (Eur.) and from this literal meaning > 
‘distinctive mark, character of a person’. 


xapaxtip is frequently used with the meanings ‘mark’ and ‘character’, but 
the simple agentive meaning ‘engraver’ is rare. 


KtTdopon ‘acquire’ > KTY|Twp ‘possessor’ (D. S.). 


The agent noun remains productive until the sixth century AD. 


EpbKw ‘keep in, restrain’ > EpuKTip ‘class of Spartan freedmen’ 
(Myro Hist.). 


Myro’s fragment is quoted by Athenaeus (6.102) and there are no other 
attestations. 


Ovivnpt ‘profit? > Ovy|twp ‘bringing benefits’ (Gal.). 


This agent noun is first securely attested in Galen as the name of a special 
plaster, but its glossing in Hesychius as 6vnow gépov ‘bringing benefit’ 


shows that it could also convey a more general meaning. The two earlier 
attestations registered in LSJ are based on conjectures not unanimously 
accepted. This agent noun is also used as a PN. 

KAaio ‘cry, lament’ > KAavoti|p ‘weeper’ (Manetho). 


This agent noun is a hapax. 


This group contains six agent nouns in -tTnp (GAesntHhp, AAKTHp, 
GQpntp, XAapakthp, EpvKtp, KAavoTHp) and four in -twp 
(GAEENtTwp, OVATWP, EPdxtwp and KTTwp). As in the previous 
group, some nouns convey a general verbal idea: these are 
GAEENTHp, AAEENTwWp, EPAxTwp, KTHTwP, KAQUOTIp and Ovitwp 
(six out of ten). Of these, only GAeéntHp is securely an archaic 
form. dAcEtwp and Epdxtap are first attested in Classical Greek, 
but are very rare. KAavoTip is a hapax. Epdntwp is a special case 
in that its attestations are all closely linked to the web of 
etymologies spun by Aeschylus in the Supplices and one may well 
wonder how common the form was in Greek. The only productive 
agent noun appears to have been KTI\Twp ‘possessor’. 

Three of the ten forms are semantically specialized. The most ancient, 
Gpntip, wavers between conveying the general idea of its base verb (‘one 
who prays’) and indicating a special kind of individual who prays, i.e. the 
priest. yapoxtip, on the other hand, encompasses a large number of 
meanings, ranging from the general—and much rarer—‘engraver’ to the 
more specialized ‘mark’ and ‘character’, which also manifest an 
extraordinary passive meaning (semantically, they are nomina rei actae). 
Such a narrowing down of the sphere to which the agent noun applies is 
more evident in Epuxtt)p, a Spartan technical term. 

The agent nouns in this group thus seem to have been less semantically 
specialized than those in the previous one, but again they are mostly rare 
forms and are often associated with poetic registers. Ktftwp aside, none of 
the forms expressing general verbal meanings appear to have been 
productive in Greek. 


5.1.3 Verbs producing agent nouns in -o¢ Tpétte ‘turn, change’ 
> TpoTtoc ‘twisted leathern thong’ (Hom.). 


This is the paradigm of a formally agentive noun which becomes 
specialized as an instrument noun: the tpomtd6g (literally ‘turner’) was a strap 
by means of which the oar was fastened to the thole. The numerous 
compounds in -tpomog are mostly bahuvrihis indicating a person with a 


kind of ‘manner’, derived from the nomen rei actae tponoc: e.g. & 
tepotpomoc ‘of different sort’ (Aesch.), Svotpomos ‘ill-conditioned’ (Eur.). 
In the few examples in which -tpomoc seems to have an agentive meaning, 
the compound has a prepositional FC (maAivtponog ‘turning back’, Soph.). 
This leaves only the name of the sun-flower, Aiotporoc (with its more 
common diminutive Aiotpémov) as a likely, though not perfect, V2 
compound roughly meaning ‘turning with the sun’. These data suggest that 
strong semantic pressure from tpomoc ‘manner’, paired with the specialized 
meaning of tpomdc ‘leathern thong’, inhibited the formation of a productive 
class of compounds in -tpomtog with a clear verbal meaning. 


5.1.4 Verbs giving rise to more than one type of agent noun 


In alphabetical order: 


Epvpa ‘heal’ > aKéotwp ‘healer, saviour’ (Eur.), GkeotHp ‘healer’ 
(Soph.), @keot!¢ ‘mender, healer’ (Xen.). 


At Euripides Andromache 900 dxéotwp is used as an epithet of Apollo. 
Subsequently it is mostly attested as a PN, returning at a later date in 
Gregory of Nazianzus and Paulus Silentiarius. Gkeotlp is a Sophoclean 
hapax, while Qxeotl\¢ appears in the Cyropaediawith the meaning 
‘mender’ and is later used by Lycophron as an epithet of Chalcas. 
Apparently in light of its use and meaning in Xenophon, Qxeott)c is 
recommended by Phrynichus Ecl. 64 against Anntrjc ‘mender’, which is 
also a much rarer word. 


£0£Aw ‘to be willing’ > E0eXovtiip ‘volunteer’ (Hom.), E6EXOVTHC 
‘volunteer’ (Hdt.), 8€A.nTHS ‘one who wills’ (LXX). 


EBeAovtI}p and EBeAovtt}c are formed from the participle stem €@eAovt-, 
which also features in the adverb €8eAovttyv ‘voluntarily’. E@eAovtijp is 
very rare (it is basically a Homeric hapax, which is later commented upon 
three times in lexicographical works), while € 8eAovti|c is a common form. 
8eAntis ‘one who wills’ (LXX) is mostly attested in Christian authors and 
is not very common (it acquires a compounded form in ecclesiastical 
Byzantine Greek, p@vobeAnti\c, indicating an adherer to the sect that 
believed that Christ had two natures but only one will). 


Epyaopon ‘work’ > Epydatne¢ (Archil.), Epyaotip (Xen.), Epyaotic 
(A.D.), all ‘workman’. 


Epyatnc (probably deriving from Epya: see note 31) is a very common 
agent noun in Greek; it continues to be used down to Late Antiquity and 
survives into MG, later providing the SC for a number of V2 compounds 
which in Byzantine Greek replace those in -oupydc (e.g. GimeAovpyoc 
‘vine-dresser’ : GyimteAepyatyc, Manass.). These forms are never attested in 
AG authors, however. 

€ pyaotrc, which is morphologically more correct since it preserves the 
full stem Epyas- > Epyac-, is found only in grammatical sources 
(Apollonius Dyscolus, Herodian, Orion) which address its relationship with 
Epyatnc. Epyaoti}p is even rarer: used once by Xenophon, it is later 
discussed by Pollux with quotations from Xenophon, and it features also in 
Claudius Aelianus and Stobaeus. 


Epm@ ‘move, go’ > &pmnotis ‘a reptile’ (Nic.), Spmnotip ‘creeping 
thing, reptile’ (Opp.). 


The agent nouns derived from this verb, which expresses a kind of slow 
movement associated with certain beasts, are generally used as generic 
terms for ‘reptile’ or other animals which creep (guinea worms, mice, etc.). 


Epvpavepve ‘rescue, draw, drag off > Putiip ‘one who draws, rein; 
defender’ (both meanings Hom.), fitwp ‘defender; stretcher’ (both 
meanings Aesch.), hUotn¢ ‘saviour’ (LXX), EpuTip ‘drawer’ (Nic.). 
The semantic range of these agent nouns reflects that of the 
homophonous base verbs. 


Putrip is used until Late Antiquity, while Pbtwp dies out in the Hellenistic 
age, and is later attested mostly in lexicographical works. Pootnyc, on the 
other hand, makes its first appearance in the Septuagint but continues to be 
used down to the sixth century AD. After Nicander, & putip features only 
in grammatical and lexicographical sources. 


Cebvyvopt ‘yoke’ > CevKtip (WJos.), CeuKts (Hsch.): both ‘one who 
yokes’. 


Its first attestation in Josephus aside, Cevktrp is found only three other 
times in lexicographical sources. Ceuxti)¢ is a hapax. 


{nm ‘release’ > Aétns ‘one who lets off a military engine’ (PIb.), 
A@etip ‘starting point’ (Iambl.). 


These preverbed formations show that, from a morphological point of view, 
{nt creates agent nouns. However, {np is a full member of Class II in that 
there are no V2 compounds which derive from the simple verb (nw. 
Cigétnc itself creates determinative compounds, such as coAapiwagetns 
‘betrayer of Salamis’ (Sol.), Toaotpagétng ‘stomach-bow’ (Hero), 
KatamaAtagetns ‘artillery-man’ (Phil. Mech.), Qvepagétngs ‘wind-releaser’ 
(PGM 14.1363), lawétnc ‘archer’ (AP 9.525.10). 


KEAEv@ ‘order’ > KEAEVOTIS ‘one who gives the time to rowers’ 
(Eur.), KEAEVOTwWp ‘one who commands’ (Phryn.). 


KeAevotns¢ is often found in Classical Greek, though it remains a 
specialized term. The general verbal idea, however, is conveyed by 
keAevotap, as Phrynichus notes in the Praeparatio sophistica 81.1.3 (the 
only source to attest to the existence of this word): keAevotwp Alagépet toU 
Kedevotijc. 6 pev Dp Kedevotijc Ect 6 Ev vn KeAebav tolc Epétaic ti, O 
At xedevbotop 6 Emxkedevdpevoc Kal mapopp@v ‘KeAevotap is different 
from KeAevoti|c. For the KeAevoti|c¢ is the person who gives orders to 
rowers in a boat, whereas the keAevotwp is someone who exhorts and 
incites’. 


KpaGw ‘bawl’ > keKpaKtns ‘bawler’ (Hippocr.), kpaKtns ‘bawler’ 
(Aristoph.), Kpaydc ‘bawling’ (Aristoph.). 


Both kexpdxtns and kpaktns have a dozen attestations in total. kpaydc is 
attested only once in Aristophanes and then mostly in lexicographical 
works. Quite apart from the low productivity of these agent nouns, the issue 
of the relationship between V1 and V2 compounds from this verb must be 
discussed in relation to the context in which most of these forms occur, 
Aristophanic comedy (see section 5.3.2). 


Kpbrtw ‘hide’ > kpUst AS ‘member of the Spartan corps called 
Kpunteia’ (Eur.?), KpUrTHp ‘convenient for concealing’ (Sch. Opp.). 


Both words are hapax legomena. kpumtnc is currently edited as Euripides 
fr. 1126 Nauck, but its attribution to Euripides is even dubious: the scholia 
to Aristoph. Thesm. 600 in codex R, commenting on the verbal adjective 
Kpuntoc add, somewhat inconsequentially, that KaAotwtoa pev Tap Kal 
Kpbrtar mapX mAdtavi TP rood Kal nap’ eVpmidil Kol Ev tac 
Aakedaipoviav moAtteiatc (which roughly translates as ‘kpUmtot are also 
mentioned in Plato the philosopher, in Euripides and in the constitutions of 


the Spartans’), but already Dindorf suspected that the reference to Euripides 
was out of place and suggested replacing his name with Aristotle’s.sc3 The 
first attestation of kpbmtn¢ may therefore be slightly later than assumed. 


péAw@ ‘care’ > weAETWP ‘one who cares for, avenger’ (Soph.), 
uEANTHS ‘one who is in charge’ (Eust.). 


weAétw@p is a hapax in Sophocles, later glossed in the Suda; peAntiis is a 
rare word, without attestation before the Byzantine age (it is not present in 
LSJ). 


Oppdw ‘set in motion’ > Opunti|s ‘imperious person’ (Philostr. Jun.) 
and ‘someone ready to strike’ (Philostr.), d6ou.doTelpa ‘one who urges 
on’ (Orph. H.). 


Oppntys appears late in Greek and is rarely attested. The feminine 6 
pyaoteipa is a hapax, used as an epithet of Athena in Orph. H.32.9 
(corrected into Opurjteipa by Abel). 


nave ‘stop’ > mavotip (Soph.), mavotwp both ‘one who stops’ 
(Isyll.). 


Both are rare forms: movott)p is attested twice in Sophocles and once in 
Alexis (the latter quoted by Athenaeus 10.71), while navotap is a hapax. 


tapdoow ‘stir, trouble’ > TapdKtwp (Aesch.) and TapaKtns 
(Lycophr.) both ‘disturber’. 


Both these agent nouns are rare and poetic: they have one attestation each 
in AG, while the others all occur in Byzantine texts (Psellus, Eusthatius, 
etc.). 


This group, comprising sixteen nouns in -tnN¢ (GxeotN<, EBeAovt}c, 
BeAntns, Epyatnc, Epyaott|c, Epmmotis, Pdotne, Agétnc, Cevxtijc, 
KEAEVOTH]G, KEKPAKTNC, KpaKTNs, KpUNTNG, peANTNS, dpuntys, TOPAKTNS), 
ten in -tnp (Gkeotr/p, E8eAovt|p, Epyaotip, Epmnotip, Putiyp, Eputiyp, 
Agethp, CevKtip, Oppdcoteipa, movotip), six in -tap (AKéotwp, Pitwp, 
KEAEVOTMP, HEAETOP, TAVOTAP, TAPA-KTw@pP) and one in -oc (Kpayos), is 
more mixed than the previous three. Not only does the productivity and 
semantic use of individual agent nouns vary greatly, but the various agent 
nouns derived from the same verb can also have significantly different 
meanings. Those agent nouns which express the general verbal action are: 


all the agent nouns derived from Qxéopm, EpydZopm, Epbpav/Epva, 
Cebyvupt and node; and 8eAntis and KeAEvotwp. 

Outside this majority, we find a number of agent nouns which have 
become specialized. This is the case with &pnnotic and Eprnotiip ‘reptile’, 
KeAevoti¢ ‘one who gives the time to rowers’, KpUmtn¢ ‘member of the 
Kpurtelia’ and Opyntic ‘imperious person’. E8eAovti}p and EGeAovti)c also 
appear to have more restricted semantics than the base verbs and are 
seemingly close to being adjectives. As already argued in connection with 
the previous three groups, semantic specialization is likely to have 
prevented the formation of V2 compounds. 

As concerns the other agent nouns, which lack specialized semantics, 
we may note that thirteen forms are first attested in the post-Classical age: 
Gétnc (Plb.), Ggeti|p (Iambl.), Epyaotiic (A.D.), Epmmotip (Nic.) and é 
protic (Opp.), BeAntrc¢ (LXX), Pdotns (LXX), Eputiip (Nic.), CevKti}p 
(Jos.), Cevkti)¢ (Hsch.), KeAevot@p (Phryn.), Kpumty|p (Sch. Opp.), pednty|[s 
(Eust.), Oppntis (Philostr. Jun.), Opucoteipa (Orph. H.), mobotwp (Isyll.) 
and tapaKtns (Lycophr.). There is an even larger number of rare forms, 
adding up to eighteen: Ckeotlp (hapax), E8edovti}p, Cevkti|p, CevKti|<c 
(hapax), BeAntns, Pitap, Eputiip, KeAevot@p (hapax), KpUmtns and 
Kpumti|p (both hapax legomena), peAét@p (hapax), Oppnti|c and 6 
ppcoterpa (hapax), mavoti|p and navotwp (hapax), tapaKtwp (hapax) and 
tapaktns. The lack of V2 compounds may therefore be linked to the very 
low productivity of these simplicia. 


5.2 Analysis of Class Il 


The distribution of agent nouns in the four groups above is not surprising. 
Given the shape of the verbal roots involved, it was expected that the 
derived agent nouns would be of the -tn¢ or -tnp/-twp types, which can be 
created virtually out of any verbal root, rather than of the -oc type. In 
general, -tnp/-tap nouns are not compoundable (cf. Chapter 2, section 6.4): 
in order to create a V2 compound, they would first have to be turned into a 
-tnc form. There are no morphological reasons why this should be 
impossible for the forms collected in section 5.1.2: the fact that such agent 
nouns were seemingly excluded from compounding suggests that other 
factors might be at work. 

A related question is why verbs which have -tn¢ agent nouns (those 
collected in 5.Section 1.1 and 5.1.4) do not produce V2 compounds: since - 
Ts agent nouns can be formed on any verbal root (Chapter 2, 6.4.2), the 
creation of V2 compounds based on them should always be possible. It 


follows that the lack of such compounds (or, for that matter, of simple agent 
nouns) may simply be due to chance and to the state of our documentation. 
In particular, it is not clear why pairs of verb/ agent noun such as ati&w/ol) 
Enti¢ (‘increase’/‘increaser’) or EpyaCopavEpyétne (‘work’/‘worker’) 
should not produce V2 compounds in Classical Greek. However, this line 
of argument, which can never be dismissed when languages no longer 
spoken are under investigation, does not exempt us from searching for 
further possible factors in the lack of V2 compounds derived from certain 
verbal roots. 

Another look at the above lists of agent nouns prompts two 
observations. The first concerns the productivity of the attested forms. As 
concerns -tn¢ agent nouns, we saw that tittc, m&ott&c, alvetiic, PryKtne, € 
Téptns, ebyétne, Cevxtis, alpétnc, abéqtrjc, Avutijc (5.1.1) and GeAntijs, 
HEANTNs, Opuntis and tapaKtn¢ (5.1.4) are all rare, sometimes only 
attested once or twice in the whole of Greek. Among the nouns in -tnp and 
-tap, a category which progressively wanes in post-Classical Greek, rare 
forms are more common and include dAgfntr}p, EpuKtip, KAavotiip, 
Gxeotip, EBeArovtr}p, Potwp, Eputiip, Cevktip, KeAevotwp, KpUMTI}p, 
HEAeta@p, Ovy|tap, Spudoteipa, Movotip and mobotwp. These add up to 
two thirds of the total. 

The second, and crucial, observation concerns the semantics of many of 
these simplicia. As noted in the analyses, in a number of cases the agent 
noun does not convey a general verbal idea, but has a more specialized 
usage: thus, for instance, alpétng is not simply ‘one who takes’ but ‘one 
who produces documents at the end of a search’, a ‘searcher of archives’; 
€vutij¢ is the Greek translation of the Latin term exactor; peAAnti|c is not 
‘someone about to do something’ (which would permit the use of a nominal 
FC), but ‘one who has a hesitating character’; the PKtne is a type of 
earthquake; Epuxtr]p designates a ‘class of Spartan freedmen’; yapaxty|p 
mostly indicates a mark or character. Such semantic specialization suggests 
that a compound form of the agent noun would not convey a general verbal 
idea, but would represent a subtype of the specialized meaning expressed 
by the agent noun. 

Semantic specialization may also account for the lack of compounds 
derived from the agent nouns listed in 5.1.4, in which nouns in -tnp/-tap 
alternate with those in -tne¢: the latter are the only ones which, as a rule, can 
be compounded. If the -tn¢ simplicia from the same verbs have acquired a 
specialized meaning, compounds derived from these -tnp/-twp 
simpliciawould look like compounded forms of the semantically 
specialized nouns in -tnc. This may be the reason why such -tn¢ 


compounds are never attested. 

This can be illustrated by considering the pair of agent nouns derived 
from kpbnt ‘hide’. The generic verbal meaning is conveyed by xpumti|p 
‘convenient for concealing’, while the -tn¢ agent noun KpvUmtng has 
acquired the very specific sense of ‘member of the Spartan kpumteia’. 
Similarly, while keAebotwp ‘one who commands’ expresses a generic 
verbal idea, keAevotljo—the form which could be used in compounding— 
is specialized as ‘one who gives the time to rowers’: its compound forms 
would arguably convey the same semantic notion. As concerns the 
remaining agent nouns, there are no clear semantic reasons or productivity 
factors which provide a good explanation for the exclusion from 
compounding of e.g. 8eAnti|c ‘one who wills’, Akeott\¢ ‘healer’, @praxtr|c 
‘robber’, etc. 


5.3 The V1 compounds in Class Il 


The above analysis has suggested that many of the V1 compounds derived 
from verbs in this group were created because the semantic restrictions and 
limited productivity of the agent nouns prevented the creation of 
transparent or prolific V2 compounds. It is now time to analyse the thirty- 
three V1 compounds in Class II in order to observe their use and 
productivity. The material is divided into two subgroups, arranged 
according to the base verb. The first subgroup contains nineteen productive 
compound families, i.e. families with four compounds or more, with each 
of the individual items having a relatively high level of productivity. The 
second subgroup contains fourteen compound families of low productivity 
which are often restricted to the onomastic domain. The reader is invited to 
consult the Corpus for full details on individual families and forms. 


5.3.1 Productive V1 compound families (four items or more) alvéw 


This verb only creates onomastic compounds, and these are quite 
productive and attested from the sixth century BC onwards. In this case the 
choice of the V1 structure depends on two factors: the onomastic tendency 
to prefer V1 compounds over V2 compounds in -tme, and the fact that the 
agent noun olvetijc is a very rare and seemingly late form (see section 
5.Section 1.1 above). 

QKEOpal 

Both onomastic and appellative compounds are attested from the late fifth 
century onwards. The meaning of the FCs of these forms is quite patently 
‘healer’: see the unambiguous cases of the PNs ’Axéoavdpoc and 
’AxeoipBpotog (‘one who heals men’), and the epithet Qxeooinovoc 
‘healing toil’ in Nonnus (according to some editors anticipated by 
Cikecoivocos ‘healing disease’, conjectured in an epigram by Crinagoras in 
AP 9.516.4). As noted above, the agent noun Akeoti\c appears in its 
primary meaning of ‘healer’ for the first time in Lycophron and mostly 
occurs with this meaning in lexicographical sources. Starting with 
Xenophon (the earliest attestation of the form), GKeotl¢ acquired the 
specialized meaning ‘clothes-mender’, perhaps making prospective V2 
compounds with a SC -oKeotr¢ meaning ‘healer’ impossible. 

aAEEW 

Compounds derived from this verb may be formed using the stem of the 
present, but with -1- as a linking element (by analogy with tepwipBpotoc 
compounds, see Chapter 4, section 3.2); or the zero-grade root QAk- 
(employed in the reduplicated thematic aorist GAaAxkelv), followed by the 
linking elements -1-, -e- and -eo1-.56«4 Compounds in dAg&(1)- are a very 
common type, particularly in onomastics, starting with the Mycenaean form 
a-re-ka-sa-da-ra(Chapter 4, section 5); PNs in G@Axi-begin in Homer, while 
those in GAke- and GAkeot- only appear in the Hellenistic age and are much 
rarer. There are no semantic reasons behind the lack of V2 compound in - 
aAgéntic, except perhaps that the simplex GAgEnti/p ‘protector’ is itself not 
very productive. 


Gitte 


This verb creates both appellative and onomastic compounds based on the 
stem of the sigmatic tenses. In all of these, the SC corresponds to the 
argument of the verb, which is usually expressed by a genitive in Classical 


Greek. The meanings range from the idea of ‘attaining’, conveyed by @ 
Wikopoc (‘one who attains satiety’), to ‘touch’ proper, either in a physical 
manner (the PN ‘awutnog probably describes the task of the person who 
was able to calm horses down by touching them: cf. Xen. Eq. 6.14) or ina 
metaphorical sense, as in @ypoyia [touch battle] > ‘skirmish’, @yixdpdioc 
‘heart-touching’ and @wipo8oc [touch conflict] > ‘kindling conflict’. As 
noted, the only agent noun derived from this verb is the preverbed and rare 
form Egantap. 

allEal ago. 

V1 compounds derived from this verb are common, though mostly post- 
Classical. Almost all forms are attested in poetry, starting with the first 
example, a€€iyuioc ‘strengthening the limbs’, epithet of &e®Aa ‘contests’ in 
Pindar. In post-Classical Greek, they feature particularly in astronomical 


and Orphic compositions. Similarly, obEnti\¢ ‘increaser’, a very rare agent 
noun, is employed as an Orphic epithet. 

ETeipw 

This productive compound family displays variation in the creation of FCs. 
Archaic compounds in €Ipe- contain the stem of the thematic aorist & 
[pecOa; this is later replaced by the enlarged form €Ipeot- and by & 
Tepot-: the latter employs the full-grade root €Tep- followed by the 
element -cl- and is likely to have been influenced by the action noun & 
Tepoig ‘awaking’. This direct derivation from an action noun might explain 
the exclusively post-Classical attestations of the FC €Tepot-. By contrast € 
Teip@ has no clear derivations in the onomastic domain: the names 
’ETEptioc and ’EI’petiov might be short forms deriving from compounds 
with unassibilated FCs ending in -t-, but their interpretation is not 
straightforward. The productivity of V1 compounds again contrasts with 
the fact that the agent noun €Téptn¢ is a hapax. 

EGéAw 

This verb provides the FC to a large number of compounds, which are 
initially typical of Attic prose (though the first attested compound, & 
QeAdnopvoc, is found in Anacreon). As is often the case with verbal FCs 
ending in -o-, €@eAo- acquires an adjectival meaning from early on. 
‘E8eAompogevoc may be understood as a proper verbal compound meaning 
‘willing to be proxenos’, but also as ‘he who is proxenos willingly’: 
accordingly, -mpofevoc would be the head and &@eAo- its adjectival or 
adverbial modification. While the verbal interpretation of £@eAo- applies to 


some of the other compounds (e.g., E8eAoKivéuvoc ‘courting danger’ lit. 
‘wanting danger’, Poll.), most of the compounds in the Corpus are 
ambiguous: for instance, €8eAdSovAoc ‘serving voluntarily’, may be either 
‘one who wants to be a slave’ (V1 structure) or a ‘voluntary slave’ 
(determinative structure). Perhaps because of this particular structure, the 
reverse V2 type, displaying EBeAovtt}c in the SC, may have been felt to 
yield an inadequate meaning. 


Epupawé puw 

Epvpon ‘protect’ and Epve ‘drag’ provide homophonous FCs for a number 
of V1 compounds, and the verb at the root of the FC can only be 
ascertained on the basis of the compound’s meaning. The oldest V1 
compounds build the FC from the bare verbal root ("EpvAioc, probably 
finding a parallel in Myc. we-wa-do-ro/Werwandros/) but already in 
Homeric Greek the sigmatic tenses provide an alternative stem, and this 
becomes the more common option, with forms such as EpvointoAic (Hom.) 
and PuoinoAtc (Aesch.) and two Hellenistic PNs, ‘EpvoiAtoc and 
’Epvoutmoc. Here the preference for the V1 structure cannot be attributed to 
morphological or semantic contraints affecting the agent nouns, which are 
both numerous and productive. It perhaps depends on the specialization of 
these agent nouns as names or epithets of gods (see the analysis in section 
section 5.1 above). 


efixopai 


This common verb, used in both poetry and prose and surviving into MG 
(albeit only with the meaning ‘wish, give blessing to’), does not appear to 
have been productive in word formation. The agent noun ebyétyc is only 
attested in grammatical sources; its rarity, and the consequent lack of V2 
compounds, does not seem to have been compensated for by the production 
of many V1 compounds. The only examples are eight PNs, among which 
the FC eb&1- is most common. 


CevyVUHI 

With the sole exception of the epithet CevgiAewes, this verb creates only 
onomastic compounds. The relatively low number of these forms, as 
compared to the frequency of the verb, can be explained by considering the 
limited amount of images which involve the action of ‘yoking’ and are 
suitable for PNs: one might have expected to find ‘yoker of oxen’ side by 
side with Cevéinnoc, but, unlike the latter, this name would not carry an 
aristocratic or military association. As noted, agent nouns derived from this 


verb are both late and very rare. The lack of agentive V2 compounds is not 
offset by the existence of the type in -Cvyic, since it remains passive 
throughout (the only exception being Bio@vyi|c ‘yoking lives together’ in 
Nonnus). 


KpUTITW 


This compound family starts off slowly with the first attestation in 
Xenophon (kpvwivoos ‘hiding one’s thoughts’), but then becomes relatively 
productive in post-Classical Greek, particularly once the FC Kpvuwt- 
becomes a sort of modifying prefix meaning ‘secretly’ (e.g. Kpuwiyovoc 
‘secretly born’, Orph. H.), a function which in English the Neoclassical 
prefix crypto- continues to fulfil to some extent. But while the productivity 
of compounds in kpvwi- was certainly fostered by this particular structure, 
another incentive must have been the fact that, given the highly specialized 
meaning of the agent noun KpUmtn¢ in Spartan civic terminology, active V2 
compounds derived from this verb were probably not possible: the rare type 
in -Kpv@rjc remains passive throughout AGses 


KTOOPOI 


V1 compounds in ktnol- are particularly popular in onomastics and 
attestations begin in the fifth century BC. The only appellative compound is 
the adjective KtnoiBioc ‘possessing property’ (Aesch.). Given both the 
general semantics of the agent noun xtltwp ‘possessor’ and _ its 
productivity in post-Classical Greek, it is not clear why there are no V2 
compounds derived from this verb. 


HéAAw 


This family exhibits the typical features associated with compounds whose 
FC ends in -o-: peAAo- has acquired a quasi-adjectival meaning, or even the 
role of a prefix meaning ‘almost’, discernible in compounds such as 
peAAOvULL@OG ‘almost wedded’ or peAAoyupvaciapxos ‘gymnasiarch to be, 
almost a gymnasiarch’. The productivity of compounds in peAAo- depends 
partly on these factors, but it is also a reflection of the specialization of the 
agent noun peAAnti\c as ‘hesitating’, rather than ‘on the point of doing 
something’, which is the meaning conveyed by the FCs of the V1 
compounds. The V1 type remains productive down to the Roman age. 


péAo 


V1 compounds are mostly onomastic and identify individuals with a 
particular interest in something, for instance peAfournoc ‘one who cares for 


horses, one whose interest is in horses’, or peAgéaypoc, which was 
understood as ‘one who cares for hunting’ (&I'pa)’ but is likely to have 
originally contained a word for ‘weapon’, *faypoc (cf. Ved. vdjrah, Av. 
vazro ‘weapon’).s6s The onomastic specialization of V1 compounds and the 
rarity of agent nouns from péAq are likely explanations for the productivity 
of V1 compounds: V2 compounds in -peAr\c, even when they acquire an 
active meaning, never use nominal FCs and therefore do not constitute 
alternatives to the V1 type. 


Ovivnul 

The family of onomastic compounds derived from this verb is large and 
mirrors the productivity of those derived from Ktdopa. This in fact is 
hardly surprising, since the acquisition and possession of wealth are 
something which a great many parents will wish for their child. Appellative 


forms on the other hand are limited to the old compound OvmoinoAtc 
‘profiting the state’ (Simon.), a hapax. 


TLAVG 


This verb constitutes a popular starting point for both onomastic and 
appellative V1 compounds. The semantic transparency of onomastic forms 
is higher than usual: see for instance the antonyms mavoiAumtoc ‘one who 
ends toil’ and moavoiyapic (a sort of ‘Mr. Spoilsport’?) and the pair 
mavoIpaXos ‘one who ends strife’ and mavowtdAEposc ‘one who ends war’ 
(seemingly celebrating the irenic attitudes of some individuals). There are 
no semantic reasons why these V1 compounds should not have competed 
with V2 specimina, and the lack of any such specimina likely depends on 
the very low productivity of the agent nouns movothp and mavotawp (see 
above). 


TETTA Pat 


This is a rare verb, but the existence of the Cretan term mdot&c ‘owner’ 
lends support to the tentative interpretation of certain PNs beginning with 
maot- (at least those from Doric areas) as V1 compounds derived from this 
root, which seem to have an ancestor in the Mycenaen PN qa-sa-ko (= 
md&oapyxoc). In this respect, it is telling that many names in maot- are 
exclusively or predominantly attested in LGPN I, the volume containing 
Cretan names (see e.g. the Kurzname maoiac and the compounds ttacivoos, 
mo&ourtmtoc and maocitioc, to mention only the most common). Again, many 
other such names feature in volumes IIIa and IIIb, which cover mostly 
West-Greek areas. This, coupled with the fact that only a few of these 


compounded names feature in Attica (and most of them display 
‘passepartout’ SCs: e.g. maoiKkAllc, naoiKpatnys, MacEvNS and maortéANGS), 
encourages the interpretation that at least some of these names constitute 
V1 compounds derived from mént&por. However, their productivity 
certainly also follows from the interference of compounds derived from m& 


C. 


PAyvont 

This is a popular verb in Classical Greek, but it is later replaced by Prjcow. 
Neither of these verbs survives into MG. V1 compounds derived from 
fyvuut are not numerous and are seemingly confined to the poetic lexicon: 
PrErvep ‘breaking armed ranks’ remains an epic epithet; PytiyOwv 
‘breaking the earth, bursting from the earth’ is attested once in Straton and 
later only in the Orphic Hymns and in magical papyri as an epithet of 
several deities; PnéuxéAevBoc ‘opening a path’ and Pnéivooc ‘breaking the 
wits’ are both very late forms. The PNs are also quite uncommon: ‘Pnéifioc 
has only two attestations in the LGPN, while ‘Pnéipaxyoc has five. The 
semantic specialization of Pr\xtnc ‘earthquake’ made it impossible to derive 
V2 compounds from it. On the other hand, the formal association of 
compounds in -ppayrjc with the passive aorist Eppdynv prevented their 
transformation into a productive active type: the first active forms are 
wuxoppa-I'ij¢ ‘letting the soul break loose’ (Eur.) and alyoppayrc (Soph.), 
which is also common in medical language, but this active meaning 
remains marginalse7 


Tivw 


V1 compounds are exclusively onomastic, but relatively common: the first 
form is probably the Mycenaean PN qi-si-a-ko (= teioapyoc: see Chapter 4, 
sections 5 and 7.9). Many of the names can be interpreted according to 
meaningful patterns: the semantics of the active tivw ‘pay a price, acquit 
oneself of something’ may lurk behind tetoitios ‘one who pays a fine’? 
(cf. Il. 3.289), teioiéikoc ‘one who is condemned’? (cf. e.g. Soph. Aj. 113) 
and tetoimovog ‘one who repays sorrow’; while the semantics of the middle 
tivopot ‘avenge’ may be recognized in teioigovoc ‘one who takes 
vengeance for a murder’ (cf. teicac8at govov, II. 15.116), teioiBiog ‘one 
who takes vengeance for an act of violence’ (cf. dep’ [...] tiooto Binv, Od. 
23.31) and perhaps in teioapxoc and teioipatne, indicating individuals 
who take vengeance for, or perhaps on, established powers (Apyf, Kpatoc). 
As noted above, the lack of V2 compounds derived from this verb can be 
explained first and foremost by reference to the rarity and semantic 


specialization of the agent noun titi&c, indicating an official at Gortyn, but, 
as in the case of other compound families, we must also consider the 
possibility that the established V1 onomastic pattern exercised some 
analogical pressure on the make-up of these compounds. 


5.3.1.1 Summary of characteristics 


One fact emerges unmistakably from the above group of nineteen verbs and 
compounds: more than half of the V1 families in this group correspond to 
rare agent nouns (those derived from alvéw, GAeEw, dint, ati~w, ETeipa, € 
fiyopm, Cebyvopi, péA@, Ovivny, Mad@ and tivw), while four more are 
linked to specialized agent nouns (those derived from Axéopm, péAAa, 
KpUmt@ and Pryyvupt). In the case of mém&po1, moreover, we are unable to 
judge whether its agent noun mdotitc, attested in Cretan, might have had 
specialist status. These numbers lend strong support to the hypothesis 
outlined at the beginning of this section, namely that oscillations in the 
popularity of the V1 pattern are partly dependent on the nature of the 
corresponding agent nouns and on the difficulty of creating productive V2 
compounds. 


In the case of the remaining verbs (€0¢Aw, EpvpavEpda, Kthopo) there 
seem to have been no constraints governing the formation of agent nouns. 
The lack of V2 compounds may thus be accidental. However, it is worth 
considering other factors that might have contributed to the selection of the 
V1 over the V2 structure. One such factor is relevant only to compounds 
derived from €0¢Aw, which probably developed from an original V1 type 
into a subclass of determinative compounds whose FC was characterized 
by quasi-adjectival semantics. Another factor is the development of specific 
compound families within the poetic lexicon (see e.g. compounds derived 
from ati, EpvpavEpbw and Pyyvup) and/or in onomastics (see those 
derived from Cebyvupt and Ktcopat). In these cases, analogical pressure 
from the compound family may have contributed to perpetuating the V1 
structure, making it the preferred choice. This conclusion is also supported 
by the observation that even among those verbs whose agent nouns are rare 
or specialized (and for which V2 compounds were therefore more difficult 
to create), uniquely or mostly onomastic families are the majority: see those 
derived from alvéw, Akéouon, AAgE@, Cevyvop, KTHOpON, PEAW, MENHPOL 
and tive, adding up to almost half of the entire group. 


5.3.2 Less productive V1 compound families 


We now come to the analysis of those verbs which produce rare V1 
compounds. Most of the V1 families in this group are exclusively 


onomastic, while the appellatives among the other families are mostly rare 
forms. 


alpéw 


In spite of the great frequency of this verb, the compounds derived from the 
root alp- only amount to three: the names alpnhutmoc (a fifth-century 
Laconian form for alprownoc, employing the future stem) and alpinnn, 
both conveying the same image (‘one who seizes horses’); and the title of a 
play by Diphilus, alpnotteiyng ‘taker of walls’, which is a hapax. As 
already noted, V2 compounds derived from this verb may not have been 
possible because of the specialized meaning of the agent noun alpétnc. 


av0w 
This verb, which is often used in Archaic and Classical Greek, produces 
very few and late derivations. The two V1 compounds, Gvuoiepyoc 


‘finishing work’ (Theocr.) and the PN ’AvvotkAlic (fourth/third c. BC), are 
post-Classical. Its agent noun Qvuti)c is late-antique. 

apaopai 

V1 compounds are limited to two PNs. ’ApnoipBpotocg might have a 
meaning which is compatible with that of the verb (‘one who invokes 
mortals’ or perhaps even ‘one who curses mortals’), but ’Apfoutnoc is 
more obscure. We should not rule out the possibility that these may be 
erroneous variants of names derived from alpéw (especially since both are 
written in the post-Euclidean alphabet, which does not have a sign for 
initial aspiration). V2 compounds derived from Gpcopai might have been 
blocked by the highly literary status of the agent noun Apntijp (see 5.12). 
In general, the low productivity of derivations from Apdopicn seems to be 
linked to the fact that the verb is mostly poetic. 


EpyéZopat 

Derivations from this verb are limited, no doubt because of the competition 
from those derived from the root €pI- giving rise to the present &pda, 
which forms the basis of a very productive family (the situation is the 
opposite in MG, where forms in -oupydc have been replaced by the 
common type in -epydtnc¢: Chapter 6, section 3.1). The existence of V1 
compounds derived from EpyéCopo can be reconstructed from Kurznamen 
beginning with ‘Epyaoi- (e.g. Epyaci@v and ’EpydotAoc). The rarity of 
such short forms, along with the restriction of the original compounds to 
the onomastic domain, contrasts with the frequency of the simplex agent 


noun Epydatnc. Very tentatively, we might suggest that the lack of 
onomastic V2 compounds derived from Epydtnc is connected to the 
semantics of this agent noun, which does not simply indicate ‘someone 
who works’ but more specifically a workman: could this meaning be felt to 
be inappropriate for a personal name? 


Eprte 


This was the common present formation for ‘go’ in Doric varieties. Its 
prevalence in V1 compounds, however, is extremely low, perhaps because 
‘go’ is an intrinsically intransitive action, whereas V1 compounds tend to 
have transitive semantics. The only PN whose structure is unambiguous, 
‘epmteti6&poc, is one of the very few examples of compounds in -ti- attested 
outside Homeric language; its meaning can only be tentatively surmised: 
‘one who goes among the people?’. The interpretation of another PN, 
‘epmivikoc (Athens 255/6 AD) is more difficult and it is not to be excluded 
that this is not a V1 compound from Eprw. 


EpvKo 

As we have seen, the agent noun derived from this verb, € puxti}p, has the 
very specialized meaning ‘type of Spartan freedman’. Because of this, the 
V1 pattern was the only possible one for compounds derived from Epv«Ka. 
V1 compounds, however, exhibit low productivity both in the number of 
different forms (only two PNs) and in their individual attestations (EpuéiA 
toc is attested only once, while ’Epufipayoc is attested five times). EpvKa 
has a poetic character. 


(qu 
This is another pervasive verb, but it only produces two PNs. The first is 
‘joiodoc, the meaning of which, however, is opaque. Already Gottling 
(1843: xii-xiii) proposed two interpretations, both of which analyse the SC 
as deriving from OAdc¢ ‘road’: the first, following EM 438, takes the 
compound to mean ‘he who hastens on the road, guide’; the second takes 
the FC to derive from HAopa and the compound to mean ‘he who takes 
pleasure in (showing) the right road’. This last interpretation is favoured 
also by Meier-Briigger (1990), who cites Thessalian and Boeotian names in 
fac- as likely parallels for the derivation of the FC from Aopavaveéve. 
Another popular etymology derives the SC from dow5f ‘song’ and takes the 
compound to mean ‘he who emits songs’.scs This etymology of the SC 
poses problems on a phonological level, howeverses 

The interpretation of Hesiod’s name is likely to remain a topic of 


controversy. Here we have opted for the derivation of the FC from {nu on 
account of its [€:]: an authentic Aeolic name derived from Aopavavsdve 
would have [a:] or [a]. In order to bypass this problem Meier-Briigger 
(1990: 66) assumes that Hesiod, an epic rhapsode, would have taken an 
Ionicized name in the Panhellenic world. While this cannot be ruled out a 
priori, it also seems unnecessary: we have evidence that the local dialects 
were mutually intelligible and did not require ‘translation’; moreover, the 
practice of funerary epigrams, which often forsake the local dialect in 
favour of a more Panhellenic language, shows that personal names tended 
to keep their dialectal phonology. 

A derivation from {nu is also likely for ‘noiSwpoc (Peloponnese?), 
which could mean ‘he who throws gifts’. However, since this name is dated 
to the first c. AD, the derivation of the FC from {nn is not beyond doubt: it 
could also derive from AAowcn, since by this time dialectal colouring in 
onomastics is likely to have waned. ‘noioyog (Athens) is similarly 
ambiguous: the FC may derive from (ny, but also from Aopen. The only 
appellative compound, Acient|c ‘throwing words’, is solely attested in EM 
699, where a case is made for its derivation from flac: the future of (nn. 


KEAEU® 


There are no proper V1 compounds derived from this verb, but the 
existence of a type may be reconstructed from the Kurzname KeAevoos. As 
noted, it is probable that V2 compounds in -KeAevotns were not created 
because of the semantic specialization of KeAevoti|c ‘one who gives time to 
rowers’. 


KAQIG) 


This is another verb of low productivity. The agent noun KAavoti|p 
‘weeper’ is late, while the only V1 compound, KAavoipayos (Pax1293), is a 
rather artificial Aristophanic formation designed to play with Lysimachus’ 
name. 


Kpacw 


This is a special case. Derivations from this verb often display the 
reduplicated stem KexpoT-: this is the case with the agent noun keKpaKtns 
and the V1 compound kexpaéidapac [bawling conquering], ie. 
‘conquering all in bawling’ (Aristoph. V. 596). The structure of 
Kekpagidapac is doubly artificial in that its SC -Aapac is itself verbal. 
Aristophanes’ aim probably was to create a high-sounding epithet for Cleon 
which reminded his audience of the language of eulogic poetry, but whose 


meaning was disparaging. This aim is likely to have prompted him to 
choose a V1 structure rather than a V2 compound in -Kpayoc. The restricted 
semantics of the verb is no doubt responsible for the lack of other 
compounds. 


Oppdeo 

There is only one compound derived from this verb, the PN ‘oppiciAtc. Its 
FC may reflect the meaning of Oppid@ as ‘rush headlong at someone’ so 
that the compound perhaps means ‘he who rushes at the enemy’. 
Alternatively, the FC may correspond to the meaning ‘incite, set in motion’, 
which is also reflected in the agent noun Oppnti|c ‘imperious person’, 
perhaps giving us the meaning ‘he who urges on his people’ for the 
compound as a whole. The impression one gains from an analysis of this 
V1 compound and the two agent nouns is that O6ppd@ had a low derivational 
impact, with the result that it is difficult to set clear parameters for the 
comparison between the V1 compound, the agent nouns and the lack of V2 
forms. 


TAPAGOW 


This verb expresses both physical and mental commotion and creates 
compounds which closely correspond to attested phrases. tapagucpdioc 
‘troubling the heart’ mirrors e.g. tic cly tapaooet Kapdiav ‘who troubles 
your heart’ (Eur. Ba. 1321); tap&éutmoc ‘troubling horses’ corresponds to ¢ 
bv Innovuc Etépage ‘he threw into confusion the horses’ (II. 8.86), while 
tapagéintmootpatog ‘troubling the horse- array’ (Ar. Eq. 247), where the 
element Inmo- plays with the ‘Immetc of the title, is a comic extension of the 
latter. These compounds may also be influenced by the action noun tapaéic 
‘commotion’. 


TpETTW 


This is a common verb which, however, has a low rate of productivity as 
concerns verbal compounds. As noted in section 3.2, compounds ending in 
-Tpomoc are semantically related to the nomen rei actae tpdmoc ‘manner’: 
there are no V2 agentive compounds in -tpomoc, probably because the old 
agent noun tpomoc has become a technical term for a kind of strap. For this 
reason, one would expect V1 compounds to have been productive: instead, 
there is only one such compound, tpewWixpac ‘changing colour’ (Aristot.), 
which may have been coined for the purposes of scientific communication. 


Xapacow 


V1 compounds are limited to the poetic hapax yapagéinovtog ‘carving the 
sea’, used by Simonides as the epithet of a ship. As noted in section 5.1.2, 
the creation of V2 forms may have been prevented by the fact that the agent 
noun xapaKkti}p was provided with specialized meanings (‘mark’, 
‘character’, etc.). 


5.3.2.1 Summary of characteristics 


This group is different from the previous in that it contains fourteen V1 
compound families with low or extremely low productivity. This allows 
little scope for analysing their chronological development, and hence for 
drawing firm conclusions concerning their existence vis-a-vis the lack of 
V2 compounds derived from the same verbs. Again, the numbers suggest 
that there is a strong correlation between a specialized or rare agent noun, 
the lack of V2 compounds, and the existence of V1 compounds: this applies 
to forms derived from alpéw, Avda, EpvKa, exyoual, KEAEV@, KAQIO, 
Tapaoow and yapaooa, i.e. more than half of the whole group. 

When agent nouns are more productive, and V2 compounds therefore a 
possibility, we find that the V1 compounds are typically rare poetic forms 
or even one-off formations: see those derived from KAgio and Kpdada, 
which are Aristophanic inventions of a highly artificial character. As in 
Class I, uniquely or mostly onomastic compounds are predominant: see the 
compounds derived from alpéw, EpyoZopm, Epna, Epv«w, efiyopa and 
KEAEVO. 


6 Class Ill: V1 compounds with an intransitive or passive 
V2 counterpart 


Before tackling the vast number of V1 compounds which correspond to a 
V2 type in the next chapter, it will be useful to conclude the investigation 
of V1 compounds without a V2 counterpart by briefly focusing on a 
smaller class of verbs (Class III in the Corpus). These are all CeC/CoC 
ablauting verbs producing either preverbed -oc formations which are 
characterized by an intransitive meaning (e.g. tlapdpovos ‘steadfast’ from 
Tapapéve), or by a passive meaning (e.g. petHo-poc ‘lifted off the ground’, 
from petaip@). Thus, although Greek created -oc formations from these 
verbal roots, in each case the semantics of the verb seems to have prevented 
the formation of active V2 compounds. 

The ablauting verbs in Class III are Geipw, Aeinw and péva. Their 
morphology explains the existence of V2 forms even in the absence of 
agentive simplicia, a feature which we will also observe in a number of 


verbs derived from ablauting roots included in Class IV. Preverbed forms of 
Cieipw produce only one passive V2 compound, tetpdopoc ‘four yoked 
together’, which reflects one of the meanings of the verb: ‘take up and 
bring (together)’. The same SC is common in the agentive formations 
derived from the compounded forms of the verb, for instance petopoc 
‘lifted off the ground’ from petaipa ‘lift up’. 

Léve@ ‘stand’ creates a large number of agentive forms in -povos, all of 
which, however, are derivations of the preverbed verbs (e.g. mapdcpovoc 
‘steadfast’ from mapapévea ‘stand fast’). There are no agent nouns 
corresponding to the simple verb and no V2 compounds with a non- 
prepositional FC. A similar situation can be observed in compounds 
derived from Aginw ‘leave’. In spite of the verb’s active meaning, V2 
compounds usually have intransitive or passive meanings and are preverbed 
forms: see EmiAoutoc ‘remaining’, mepiAoutoc ‘surviving’, etc. These 
correspond to the simplex Aowt6c ‘remaining’, formally a type of agent 
noun, which has acquired the semantics of an adjective. 

Héve, Agim and Ceipw all have productive V1 compounds. Those in 
leve-, pevo-, and pleveol- are productive both as appellatives and as PNs, 
with a preference for the latter. Compounds derived from Agim are 
overwhelmingly appellative: among the numerous poetic forms, it is worth 
noting the set of bureaucratic terms Autootpatin ‘desertion from the army’ 
(Hdt.), AtoteAéw ‘to be in arrear with taxes’ (Oeanthea, fifth c. BC), 
Aemtoyv@p@v ‘lacking interpreters’ (Athens, fourth c. BC), and Aimotagia 
‘desertion’ (Dem.). On the other hand, V1 compounds in depot- appear to 
have been exclusively poetic: e.g. Gepoinovc ‘lifting the feet, high- 
stepping’ (Hom.), Glepoivooc (Causabon’s conjecture for the transmitted 
Clep-cinvooc in Ion Lyr. PMG 744) or depowotng ‘lifting the flight, flying 
high’ (Hes.). 

The conclusion we ought to draw here is clear: the high number of V1 
compounds derived from these verbs is a result of the deficiency of their 
V2 counterparts, which have restricted verbal semantics. The V1 type is not 
in competition with V2 compounds, but emerges to fill the gap left vacant 
by them. 


7 Conclusion 


This chapter has analysed the behaviour of V1 compounds in relation to 
other formations from the same verbs, investigating the role fulfilled by 
these V1 compounds where no V2 formations are attested. We have seen 
that the explanation for the absence of these formations lies partly in the 


morphological constraints of the verbs themselves, partly in the rarity of 
particular base verbs, and—in the case of verbs creating agent nouns but no 
V2 compounds—in the semantic specialization of the simple agent nouns. 
In the case of Class III, an additional reason is the fact that simple agent 
nouns tend to have intransitive semantics and only allow prefixation. 

V1 compounds from Classes I and II provide a convenient alternative to 
the missing V2 type. Not all of the families contain many items: we have 
attempted to explain this low productivity by examining the semantics and 
use in context of the base verbs. As concerns the productive families (four 
items or more), these amount to eight for Class I and nineteen for Class II. 
Among them, there are a few predominantly onomastic families (those 
derived from alvéw, Axéopm, efiyopo, Cevyvupl, KTGOLON, PEA@, OvivNnLL, 
tivo and perhaps mém&po1), but it would be incorrect to claim that the V1 
pattern is closely tied to onomastics: for exclusively or mostly appellative 
families, see those derived from AavOava, Seid, pLElyvvpl, Tavb@ (Class I) 
and afiéw, ET eipa, €0éAa, EpvpavEpve and kpbrtw (Class II). 

At the same time, the large number of new literary creations even in 
post-Classical and late-antique Greek shows that the V1 type enjoyed an 
enduring popularity throughout the history of the language. As noted 
elsewhere in the present study, we should therefore correct the current view 
that V1 compounds are on the whole a scarcely productive relic. The great 
vitality of individual V1 families, which testifies to the morphological 
productivity of the pattern, emerges even more clearly from the study of 
Class IV carried out in the next chapter. 


Chapter Six 


The Analysis of V1 Compounds Within the Greek 
Compound System 


Part Il: V1 Compounds With a V2 Counterpart 


1 Introduction 


This chapter studies V1 compounds derived from verbs that also give rise 
to V2 agentive compounds (Class IV), with a particular focus on the 
interaction between the two patterns. The complexity of this class calls for 
a variety of investigative approaches. The first part of the chapter analyses 
the morphology of the verbs from which these V1/V2 pairs derive and 
brings to light the features which distinguish these verbs from those in 
Classes I, II and II (Chapter 5). The focus then turns to the agent nouns 
derived from these verbs, and in particular to the interaction between agent 
nouns and V2 compounds, with the purpose of investigating how the 
semantics, formal characteristics and productivity of the former affect the 
latter. 

The second part of the chapter is devoted to a full-scale study of the 
compound families produced by each of the verbs in Class IV. The 
chronological development, productivity and morphology of individual V1 
compounds is compared to that of their V2 counterparts in order to move 
closer to answering some of the questions at the core of this book: do V1 
and V2 compounds derived from the same verb fulfil partly different 
functions? Is it true that V1 compounds are mostly poetic, onomastic and 
recessive? Is the V2 pattern always the preferred one? Is there a correlation 
between a given type of compound and particular linguistic registers or 
stylistic contexts? In assessing these questions, we shall have to be on the 
look out for morphological features and semantic constraints associated 
with specific base verbs which may have influenced the choice of the V1 
pattern. 

In order to gain an improved understanding of how V1 compounds 
interact with right-oriented compounds, the third part of this chapter 
investigates the relation between V1 compounds and active -r¢ compounds 
(Class IVa), which arguably took on the role of providing a means of 
creating a right-oriented type in the absence of other agentive compounds 


(section 4). Finally, section 5 turns to the small number of V1 compounds 
in competition with right-oriented types that are structurally denominative 
rather than verbal, but from a semantic point of view are in fact the 
equivalent of V2 compounds (Class IVb: type dvagiaAoc : dotudvaé). The 
hope is that the combined study of these subclasses will provide insights 
into the various kinds of interactions which affected Greek verbal 
compounds as a whole. Finally, section 6 offers a few insights into the use 
of V1 compounds in association with certain literary registers and briefly 
looks at the interaction between poetic language, phraseology and V1 
compounds, highlighting the issues which may have contributed to the 
choice of V1 compounds over other verbal formations. 


2 Class IV: the base verbs, their agent nouns and verbal 
compounds 


Class IV contains verbs which produce agent nouns and use them to create 
V2 compounds that coexist with V1 compounds derived from the same 
verb. A more limited subgroup, comprising verbs which only give rise to 
V2 compounds in -nc¢ (Class IVa), will be introduced in section 2.3 and 
analysed in section 4. 

The verbs in Class IV are fifty-eight: 


Gyeipw ‘gather’, Gfw ‘lead’, aKxovw ‘listen’, Gueifw ‘change, 
exchange’, Apapiokw ‘fit together’, @pmaCw ‘snatch away’, dptUw 
‘prepare’, Gipyw ‘begin, lead’, Baivw ‘step’, BAEmw ‘see’, BOOKW 
‘feed’, Tlyvwokw ‘know’, SakKvo ‘bite’, Sduvynul/ Aapvadw/Aapdaca 
‘tame’, Séyouat ‘receive’, SiSault ‘give’, Suwkw ‘chase, drive’, EAXdw 
‘drive, set in motion, strike’, fA.Kw ‘drag’, Epapiat ‘love’, EpSa ‘do’, € 
Dpiokw ‘discover’, &yw ‘have, hold’, WTéopat ‘lead’, O€X.yw ‘charm’, 
(ctnut ‘stand’, kaXéw ‘call’, Kduxtw ‘bend, turn’, Ktvéw ‘set in 
motion’, KAEnTw ‘steal’, KOouEW ‘arrange, equip’, KpOVw ‘strike’, 
AQuBdvea ‘catch, receive’, AVW ‘release’, UlVvNoKw ‘remind of, 
remember’, 6AAUuLt ‘destroy’, dpvuut ‘incite, make to arise’, mép00 
‘destroy’, myvuut ‘fix, make solid’, «Anoow ‘strike’, mpdoow 
‘accomplish, exact payment’, Pamtw ‘sew together’, ceiw ‘shake’, 
CTEAAW ‘make ready, fit out, send’, ctp€pw ‘turn, twist’, cwlw 
‘save’, TEAE@ ‘fulfil, accomplish, kill’, Téuvw ‘cut’, Tytdw ‘honour’, 
TAMlvat ‘endure’, To€@w ‘rear’, To€éyw ‘run’, @ayelv ‘eat’, Mépw 
‘carry, bring’, pevyw ‘flee, shun’, POEipw ‘destroy’, PpaCw ‘indicate, 


tell’, pUw ‘produce’. 


These verbs belong to the following classes: 


Athematic radical presents: papa. 

Full-grade thematic radical presents: 0€A.yw, Cei@s70. GIo, a full- 
grade present, in Greek behaves like zero-grade radical presents 
in short vowel and produces simple and compounded agent 
nouns in -0G. 

Full-grade thematic radical presents from verbs which preserve 
the original CeC/CoC ablaut of the root: dueifpw, BAErw,571 
Aéyouat, EAKw, Epdw (< *werg-), Eya, mEpOwW, CTPED, TELVO, 
THEW, THEXW, PEPW. PEVywW preserves full/zero grade ablaut 
alternation in its paradigm. 

Zero-grade thematic radical presents: dpyw, AV,572 QUO.573 & 
py produces simple and compounded agent nouns in -0G.574 
Reduplicated athematic presents: Aidt, [ctHUL 

Presents formed with nasal infixes and suffixes: Adkvw, Sduvnut, 
AQUBAaVe, SAAUUL SpvuUL, mYVULL. 

-CKW presents: dpapiokw, Bdokw, TtyvWoKkw, evpioka, 
ULV NOKO.575 

-jé/6- presents derived from consonantal roots: AkKOUW,576 @ 
pmdCw,577 Baivw, KAUTTW, KpOVW,578 TANGOW, mpdoow, Parte, 
cwlw,s79 ppdtw. Of these, Pantw and cwlw form -oc V2 
compounds (-pa@dc and -co0dc).ss0 The following -jé/6- presents 
derive from CeC/CoC roots, and display the ablaut of those roots 
in their paradigms and derivations: Gygipw (“hger-: dyopd, 
compounds in -nydpoc), KAEmTw (*klep-: KAOMOG, KEKAO@A), 
CTEAAW (*stel-, CTOAN), pOEipw (*gvSrer-: compounds in - 
~@06poc). 

-j€/6- or -éje/o- presents which yield vocalic verbs in Greek: 
ApTVw,581 EAG@,582 Wéopat, KarAgw, KLVEW, KOOUEW, TEAL, 
TUG. 

Athematic radical aorists: TA/vat. 

Zero-grade thematic aorists: payetv. 

Verbs of unclear etymology or formation: ALWkass3 


The verbs in Class IV belong to the full range of Greek verbal formations. 
Among them, those derived from ablauting roots are particularly numerous 
and distributed across several classes: e-grade thematic presents of the 


CeC/CoC type (Apia, Séxopa, EAKa, Epda, Exo, nép8a, cTpEQa, TELLVO, 
THEY, THEXW, EP), -jé/6- presents derived from CeC/CoC roots (Ayeipa, 
KAEMT@, CTEAAM, MBEipw), e-grade presents alternating with zero-grade 
formations (gevby@), and athematic reduplicated presents (Aidan, (cmp), 
amounting to eighteen verbs overall. Fifteen of the verbs in the first three 
groups give rise to -oc agent nouns, as do presents with a short vowel (Gla, 
&ipxw), the nasal presents Aéxva, SdpvnuvAapd@ and AapBava, the -jé/6- 
presents Pdrte and cd, and the zero-grade aorist gayelv: in summary, 
twenty-three of the fifty-eight verbs in Class IV produce an -oc agent noun 
of some kind, a fact which distinguishes this class from Classes I and II. 


2.1 Verbs in Class IV and their agent nouns 


In order to gain a thorough understanding of the make-up of agent nouns 
derived from the verbs in Class IV, we need first to consider several facts 
pertaining to the interaction between the original roots and the present 
formations. Greek reconfigured many old roots into new patterns, often 
moving away from the original present (or aorist) formation. The original 
formation can, however, offer a valuable insight into the behaviour of 
certain Greek verbs with respect to ablaut and derivation, particularly so far 
as the creation and morphology of agent nouns is concerned. 

It may be beneficial at this point to consider two examples. Given its 
morphological make-up, we would expect the Greek -jé/6- present KAEemtw 
to create the agent noun KAen-tMc, just as Tpdoow (< mpaK-jé/6-) creates 
mpfktnc¢ and mpaxtip. This expectation would be well founded, since 
Greek does indeed contain the agent nouns KAémtng (Hom.) and KAenty|p 
(Man.). At the same time, however, the existence of the rare agent noun 
KAomdcg ‘thief’ and, more importantly, the existence of V2 compounds in - 
KAoTog such as CvSpamodoKAdmoc ‘slave-stealer’ (Soph.) reveal that 
KAEént@ derives from a CeC/CoC root, whose ablaut surfaces in the perfect 
kékAoga and in the iterative DmoKAoméopon ‘lurk in secret places’. KAéNT@ 
has therefore replaced the radical present **KAémo, which finds a parallel in 
the Latin clepo. This morphological reshaping of the Greek present from 
the root *klep- in turn has an effect on the structure of the agent nouns and 
compounds derived from it: the old (and morphologically inherited) forms 
displaying the o-grade kAom- are eventually replaced by those in KAem-, as if 
KAént@ did not derive from an ablauting root (see the analysis in section 
3.1). A similar chain of morphological readjustments applies in the case of 
the new -jé/6- present Panto: in late-antique Greek this creates the agent 
noun Péntnc¢ ‘mender’, but the original agent noun ought to have been ** 


a@oc, as the V2 compounds in -(p)pa@oc demonstrate. 

The second example concerns Greek verbs which have largely forsaken 
the original ablaut of the IE root and whose derivations mostly reflect the 
vocalism of the present stem. This phenomenon can be illustrated by means 
of two verbs, both of which belong to the same category of presents formed 
with a nasal infix: AduvnpvAopvaw and Adkve (the fact that the former 
alternates between the athematic Aduvnpt and the thematic Aapvaa is of 
no relevance here). These presents are built on the zero grade of the 
ablauting roots *demh - and *denk- and, in chronological terms, are 
secondary formations: in both cases, the primary formation from these roots 
was the root aorist, which in Greek was then replaced by the sigmatic aorist 
€Adpacoa and the thematic aorist fAaKov respectively.ss1 Although these 
roots do have an o-grade, reflected in the Latin verb domo and in the late 
Vedic causative present damisayati ‘to cause to bite’ (< *donk -),585 Greek 
has extended the zero grade to the whole paradigm. As with other Greek 
presents characterized by a short vowel, the result is that the V2 compounds 
derived from Adpvnpt and Adkva display [a]: see the V2 compounds in -A 
aoc (e.g. Inmddapoc ‘taming horses’) and -A®x1\c (e.g. BvuodsaKi|¢ ‘biting 
the heart’). However, both verbs also have agent nouns characterized by a 
long vowel: in the case of AguvnuvAapuvéw, the agent noun Apnti|p 
‘tamer’ (Hom.) is the result of the analogical extension of the zero grade *d 
Mh,-; in the case of Adxkva, the agent noun Arjktng¢ ‘biter’ (< AdxKtnyc) has 
an analogical [a:], which cannot represent the original development of the 
e-grade *denk-. 

The examples of kAémtw on the one hand and AdpvnpvAapvaw and 
Adkva on the other bear out the well-known Greek tendency to alter 
inherited ablaut patterns in the interests of morphological regularity. These 
examples also serve as a useful means of linking the above list of Greek 
presents, in which the verbs are classified according to a combination of 
historical morphology and synchronic description, with the lists of agent 
nouns laid out below. These lists classify agent nouns solely according to 
their morphology, i.e. irrespective of the shape of the presents to which they 
are related: in each list, the verbs precede the agent nouns in order both to 
facilitate alphabetization and to throw into relief the fact that the same kind 
of agent noun may be linked to very different present formations. 


2.1.1 Agent nouns and active V2 compounds of the CoC-os type 


— Gyeipw > compounds in -nydpos, e.g. ri-na-ko-ro ‘linen-gatherer’. 
In later Greek, V2 compounds in -nydpos have come to be 
associated with Ayopevw ‘speak’: the productive V2 compounds 


derived from Gyeipw are those in -nyepétns (see section 3.2). 

— QpeiBo > duolpdc ‘one who exchanges’ and compounds in - 
auolpoc (Aesch.). 

— Aéyopor > compounds in -AdKoc and -Adyoc (Hom.).586 

— §AK@ > OAKOG ‘hauling-engine’ (Hdt.) and V2 compounds in - 
OUVAKOG (Aesch.). 

— &p5@ > compounds in -oupydc and -Epydc (Myc.). 

— &y@ > compounds in -oyoc (Myc.). 

— KAémt@ > KAOTOC ‘thief (Hom.) and compounds in -KAOm0¢ 
(Soph.). 

— nép8a > only the V2 compound mtoA.dp8oc ‘destroying cities’ 
(Hom.). 

— ctéAAw > some V2 compounds in -cTOAOG, e.g. MUYOOTOAOG 
‘decorating her buttocks’ (Hes.). 

— ctpég@ > compounds in -ctpd@oc (Pi.). 

— tépv@ > TOLOG ‘cutting’ (an agent noun which has acquired an 
adjectival function) and compounds in -toudc (Hom.). 

— tpé9w@ > TpO@OS ‘nurse’ (Hom.) and compounds in -tpd@oc 
(Hom.). 

— tptxyo > TpoxOG ‘wheel’ (Hom.) and the V2 compound @ 
AiTpOYOG ‘running through the sea’ (Ibyc.). 

— @é€po@ > compounds in -@popoc (Hom.). 

— @@eipm > compounds in -pOdpoc (Thgn.). 


The fifteen base verbs in this list tend to create only agent nouns 
and V2 compounds in -oc: A€youat and KA€nTw are the only verbs 
which produce -tTn¢ agent nouns side by side with the original CoC- 
os ones; these -tN¢ forms also become more common over time (the 
need for paradigmatic regularity is behind this in the case of 
KA.EtTw). Another clearly discernible tendency in this group is for 
V2 compounds to exist even in the absence of simple agent nouns, 
while this is not the case for the group of compounds in -tn¢ 
analysed in 2.1.3 below. We will see in the analysis of individual 
compound families that CoC-os forms usually create very productive 
compound categories (see those derived from Aéyouat, fpdw, Exo, 
TEPOW, STPEPW, PEPW, POEIpw). This happens regardless of whether 
a simplex is attested: the V2 compounds derived from &p$w and fy, 
for instance, are among the most common V2 compounds 
throughout the history of the language, despite the absence of any 


corresponding simpliciass7 
2.1.2 Agent nouns and active -oc V2 compounds in short vowel 


— &€@ > dydc ‘leader’ and compounds in -aI'6c/-nyoc (Hom.). 

— Gpyw > apyxodc ‘leader’ and compounds in -apyoc (Myc.). 

— AdpvnpvAapafa > compounds in -Aayoc (Hom.). 

— myvop. > compounds in -snydc¢ (Hom.).sss 

— fénte > compounds in -ppd@oc (Soph.). 

— c¢@@ > compounds in -cdoc (A.R.). 

— gayeiv > @dyoc ‘glutton’ (NT) and compounds in -@ayoc 
(Hom.). 

— gevyo > only the V2 compound Ovieuyos ‘fleeing late’ (Hdn.). 


This group is smaller because the verbal roots involved are more 
restricted in number. The ratio of V2 compounds accompanied by 
an agent noun to those lacking a corresponding simplex is similar to 
that observed in the previous group: again there is a tendency for 
compounds to be created even in the absence of a simple agent 
noun (see those derived from mfyvupL, Paxto, cwlw and mEevyw). 

So far as -oc forms in short vowel in particular are concerned, however, 
an interesting phenomenon becomes evident when they are grouped 
together: the majority of the agent nouns and V2 compounds in our list are 
accompanied by simplicia in -tn¢, -t/p and -twp. In fact this applies to all 
of the verbs except myvut, wayetv and wevy. In the case of the last two, 
the extreme popularity of compounds in -gayoc may have rendered the 
creation of a different type of agentive V2 compound redundant, while 
qevy@ is in any case not a particularly productive source of agent nouns 
and V2 compounds, to the point that verbal compounds derived from 
evyo are of the V1 type. 

As for the verbs which do develop alternative forms, 41a, dpya, 
Sapvnuv AapaCa and caw develop simplicia (Gxtwp, Apyétic, Spunty|p 
and cwtfp respectively) which are not accompanied by compounded 
counterparts in -tnc: the productive V2 compounds continue to be those in - 
nyc, -apxoc, -Aapoc (though this type is restricted) and -cdoc. The agent 
noun Aapaottc derived from Aapdo is a hapax. Aérte is the only verb 
whose agent noun, fértne, is also compounded. 

Some of these alternating agent nouns survive in MG while others have 
disappeared. Compounds in -apxyoc and -nydcg have continued to be 
productive, but the primary agent nouns Gydc and Apyoc are no longer in 


use; the secondary nouns Qpyétic¢ and &iktwp, both rare forms already in 
the ancient language, have become extinct. Compounds in -Aapoc have 
died out in MG and been replaced by those in -Aapaottc¢ (from Aaya), 
which correspond to the simple agent noun Aapaotrjc ‘tamer’. Compounds 
in -cdoc have been replaced by more transparent ones in -cwoc, since cwla 
is still used in MG; cwtf\p survives as cwtl\pac, which produces four 
compounds (Acoowtl|pac, eBvoowtl|pac, avOpanoowtlpac, 
TOOTH] PAc)se9 


2.1.3 Agent nouns in -tnp and -twop 


— QPFw > &ktop ‘leader’ (Aesch.). 

— Qptdm > dptuTip ‘director’ (Thera, third c. BC) and the V2 
compound OWaptitis ‘cook’ (Hyp.). 

— Baivo > Batip (Amips.) ‘that on which one treads, threshold’. 

— Bodoxw > BoTHp and Bwtwp, both ‘herdsman’ (Hom.), and the V2 
compound unroBotip ‘herdsman’ (Hom.). 

— Tiyvooxw > Ivqotiip ‘one that knows; surety’ (Xen.). 

— Agpvnpv Aopago > Auntip ‘tamer’ (Hom.). 

— Aéyopor > AextHp ‘receiver’ (title of an official, Mantinea 
second/first c. BC). 

— AiSam > AwTp, SWTwp, SOTHp, all ‘giver’ (Hom.). 

— M@K@ > AtoKTi\p ‘pursuer’ (Babrius). 

— €ddw > EXatTIp ‘driver’ (Hom.). 

— §&pSa > Epxtwp ‘doer’ (Antim.): a hapax transmitted by the EM 
and attributed to Antimachus. 

— Aréopm > fytwp ‘chief (Hom.), Wntrp ‘guide’ (Soph.). 

— Oyo > O€AKTwp ‘charmer’ (Aesch.?; but see the analysis in 
3.2), OEAKTHp ‘charmer’ (H. Hom. 16.4) and the V2 compound 
TAVOEAKTELpa ‘charming all’ (Simon.). 

— (crm > ctatiip ‘a weight or coin’ (Eup.). 

— KoAé@ > KANTHp ‘summoner’ (Thgn.), KATwp ‘summoner’ 
(Teos fourth c. BC) and compounds in -kATwp and -KANTHp. 

— KGpNt@® > Kapsrthp ‘bend’ (Xen.). 

— Ktvé@ > KtvnTip ‘one that sets going’ (H. Hom. 22.2). 

— Koopém > KOOUNTWp ‘commander’ (Hom.), KoopnNtip ‘title of a 
magistrate’ (Aeschin.). 

— dbo > AUTHp ‘deliverer’ (Eur.). 

— ppvioKa > uvNotip ‘suitor’ (Hom.), pviotwp ‘mindful of 


(Aesch.) and the V2 compound soAvuVHoTtTwp ‘much- 
remembering’ (Aesch.). 

— 6AdAvp > OAETHp ‘destroyer’ (Hom.) and compounds in - 
OAETHp/-OAETElLpa (Aesch.), -OAETwWp (Aesch.), and -oAETNHS 
(Phil. Epigr.). 

— MAoow > RANKTHp ‘striking object or person’ (Hdn.),590 
1A.AKTwp(Doric form, Phanias Epigr.). 

— mpdoow > smpnKti\p ‘doer’ (Hom.), mpaKtwp ‘one who does or 
executes’ (Soph.) and the V2 compound AOyompaKtwp (dubious 
sense, PBaden 26.40, third c. AD). 

— ca > cwriip ‘saviour’ (Hom.). 

— teAé@ > TEAEOTWP ‘initiator’ (epithet of Apollo in AP 9.525.20). 

— paw > TWUNTHp ‘assessor of taxable property’ (Cyrene, fourth c. 
BC). 

— palm > @paotip ‘teller’ (Xen.). 

— gb > @UTwp ‘begetter’ (Hsch.) and two compounds in -pUtTwp 
(Pl.). 


Agent nouns in -tThp and -Twp are numerous but, overall, recessive. 
The Greek rule prohibiting the compounding of agent nouns in -Tp 
and -twp (Chapter 2, section 6.4) is often breached: see unrA.oBotHp 
‘herdsman’ (which, however, is only used by Homer and his late 
imitators), mavO€AKTElpa, two compounds in -kANTI\p, two 
compounds in -KANTwWp, TOAULVHOTwp, a few forms in -OAETWP/- 
OAETElNA, AOYOMPAKTwWp and two compounds in -@UTwp. It may be 
noted that in all these cases, dptUw, Baivw and BdoKw aside, 
parallel compounds in -tn¢ are either lacking or of limited 
productivity: compounds in -oA€TNG start with OnpovAETNHS in the 
epigrammatist Philippus (first c. AD) and eventually come to five 
forms, while compounds in -mpdKtn¢ are limited to the hapax 
MAVTOMPAKTHS ‘ready to do anything’, attested in the second- 
century AD mathematician Ptolemaeus. 

The forms in this list confirm that the tendency is for simplicia in -tnp 
and -twp to be progressively replaced by forms in -tnc: of the twenty-eight 
verbs in this list, only pd, KoAE@, pvoKa, Spvupt and @dw never give 
rise to a -tn¢ simplex. It will not come as a surprise, therefore, that the 
group of -tnc agent nouns and V2 compounds corresponding to V1 
compounds, collected in 2.1.4, is the most numerous of the four. 


2.1.4 Agent nouns and V2 compounds in -tnc 


dyeipw > dyéptic ‘collector of dues’ (Tauromenium, Hellenistic 
age), Cltayéptn¢ ‘collector of corn’ (Heraclea, fourth c. BC), and 
compounds in -nyepét ns (Hom.). 

Go (or Wéopat?) > compounds in -nyétns (Myc.). 

dxov@ > GKOUVOTISC ’hearer’ (Men.) and the V2 compound W 
TAKOUVOTI|G ‘eavesdropper’ (Aristot.). 

Apapioxw > only the V2 compound xmvAdptns ‘gate-fastener’ 
(Hom.). 

pyw > apyétac ‘leader’ (Eur.). 

Paiva > Bats ‘one that treads’ (Philox.) and compounds in - 
Batnc (Pi.). The V2 compound EpxuptBhtne ‘standing in the fire’ 
contains a different agent noun, based on the full grade of the 
root. 

Ttyv@oxw > Tvwotns ‘one that knows’ (NT) and the V2 
compound KapStoyvwotns ‘knower of hearts’ (NT). 

Aaxva > Anxtns ‘biter’ (Eur.) and AabposHKtns ‘biting 
secretly’ (Phryn.). 

Aéyopo > A€KTNG ‘receiver, beggar’ (Hom.) and compounds in - 
Aéxtn¢ (H. Hom. Cer.). 

Aapada > Aapaoti)s ‘tamer’ (Ps. Epich.? For this hapax, see the 
analysis of AaudGw in section 3.1) and two compounds in - 
Aauaoty\s (PMich.Zen. 71.4, third c. BC). 

Aid > Awtys (Hes.), 56TNSG (LXX) ‘giver’ and compounds in - 
AWTns (Hes.) and -Adtn¢ (Hes.). 

Mi@K@® > AWKTNS ‘pursuer’ (NT) and compounds in -AWKTNs 
(Theocr.). 

EdAdo > EXATNHS ‘driver’ (Eur.) and compounds in -nA.ATNS and - 
€X.ATHS (Hom.). 

Epapo > Epaoti¢ ‘lover’ (Ibyc.) and compounds in -gpaoti¢ 
(Aristoph.). 

eVpiok® > ebpeths ‘discoverer’ (Pl.) and the compound 
mpWOEUPETHS ‘first discoverer’ (Nicomachus). 

AWéopo > fete ‘leader’ (Synes.) and compounds in -nyetn¢ 
(Myc.). 

(ctu > compounds in -ctdatn¢ (Cratin.). 

KapNt@ > compounds in -KdusxtN¢ (Aristoph.). 

Kivé@ > KLVNTHS (Aristoph.) ‘one that sets going’ and the V2 
compound @wtoKtvyjtns ‘mover of light’ (PGM4.599). 


KAENT@® > KAERTHS ‘thief (Hom.) and compounds in -KAExTNHS 
(Aesop.). 

Koopé@ > KOOLNTHS, name of an Athenian magistrate (Pl.), and 
the two compounds in -Koountn¢ (Vett. Val.). 

Kpobm > kKpovoTNS ‘butting’ (Dosith.) and compounds in - 
KpovoTns (Artemid. Onir.). 

AopBavea > AnTHS ‘catcher’ (Zonar.) and compounds in - 
ANTS (Telecl.). 

A¥v@ > compounds in -AUTNGS (Plin.). 

6AAvpu > V2 compounds in -oAETHS (OAETHS, read by Kaibel in 
Ep. Gr.334.15 and included in LSJ, is a mistake for moXEujVv, now 
accepted in [Ilion 176. There is therefore no attested simplex in - 
TN¢). 

Spvop > rare compounds in -€ptac and -dptac (both Hom.). 
NAYjoow > ANKTNS ‘striker’ (Aristot.) and the V2 compound | 
CYUPOTANKTNS ‘wounding severely’ (Hsch.). 

Mpaoow > pNKTNS ‘treacherous person’ (Hippocr.: for this form, 
see section 3.2) and the V2 compound mavtompdktn¢ ‘ready to 
do anything’ (Ptol.). 

Penta > Pdstn¢ ‘clothes-mender’ (Philox.) and two compounds 
in -pdstns (Phryn.). 

ceia > cetoTi|s¢ ‘kind of earthquake’ (Johannes Laurentius Lydus, 
sixth c. AD) and the compound supyoogiotns ‘tower-shaker’ 
(Anon. in Rhetorica anonyma3.350 Walz). 

TeA€E@ > TEAEOTNG, name of an official at Elea (sixth c. BC), but 
also ‘initiator’ (Max. Tyr.), and the V2 compound BouteXéotns¢ 
‘one who kills oxen (for sacrifice)’ (Hsch.); TteAeths ‘priest’ 
(Euphron.). 

Tadeo > TuUNTHS ‘valuer, assessor of damages’ (Pl.) and the 
compound cTtisoTiunths ‘tow-valuer’ (POxy 103.28, fourth c. 
AD). 

opaq® > @pdotns ‘one who speaks well’ (Gloss.) and V2 
compound cKtv6aA.apLo@pdotns ‘straw-splitter’ (Agath.). 


The majority of verbs in this group have both simplicia and V2 
compounds in -tn¢. The only verbs which give rise to compounds 
but lack a simplex in -tTys are Glw, Apapiokw, (oTHUl, KauTTW, AVO, 
SAAvut and dpvuut: apart from Gpapiokw and dpvuut, the other 
three verbs have alternative agent nouns, as we have already seen 


in section 2.1.3. 

The V2 compounds which have their origin in the Classical and early 
Hellenistic ages form the majority, while the compounds attested after this 
period are those derived from Adkva, eUpioka, Kivé@, Kpoba, AV@, BAAD, 
NAY|oow, Parte, teAgo, TLde@ and ~patw. The detailed comparison of V1 
and V2 compounds which follows in this chapter will show that the late or 
low productivity of many of these V2 families is linked to the higher 
productivity of corresponding V1 compounds (or alternative verbal 
compounds). This applies, for example, to V2 compounds derived from 
Adakva (which has V1 compounds in Aaxe- and Anéi- and active V2 
compounds in -AaxKic), Kpovw (which has a small handful of V1 
compounds in Kpovot-), Aba (whose V1 compounds are extremely 
common), SAAvp (which has both a small group of V1 compounds and 
alternative V2 compounds in -oA€twp/-oAEtElpa), TEAE@, TIUA@ and paca 
(all with very common V1 compounds). 


2.1.5 Other types of verbal nouns and compounds with agentive semantics 


— pnd > of the agent nouns produced by this verb (@pmax ip, 
Hom.; d&pmaé, Aristoph.; @pmaktij\s, Call., all meaning ‘robber’; 
and dipmayoc ‘hook’, Aesch.), only the root noun dipsaég is used in 
a V2 compound: AeAedpmag ‘snapping at the bait’ (Leon.), a 
hapax. 

— BdAérmm > the root compound KkvuvoBAWW) (Hsch.), whose SC is 
already attested in the Homeric sapapA.wW ‘looking askance’; the 
late compounded participle toAUBAETwV (P. Lond. 5.1821.268). 

— Booxm > the agent noun BooKdc ‘herdsman’ and the V2 
compounds in -RooK0c are secondarily derived from the present 
following the pattern of agent nouns in -oc (see Chapter 4, 
section 8.4). 

— AdpvnpVvAapaf@ > compounds in -Aduas ‘taming’. 

— KAéntm > the root compound BodKAew ‘stealing oxen’ (Soph.) 
and the root agent noun KAé€U ‘thief (Phryn.: a back-formation 
from BodKAE?); the root agent noun KAWY ‘thief’ (Hdt.). 

— pypvijoKa > uvju@v ‘mindful’ (Hom.) and its compound 
Auvyyov ‘unmindful’ (Pi.). 

— tAivai > rare compounds in -TANu@V and -TAac ‘bearing’ 
(Hom.). 


All things considered, these are recessive types, although different 


kinds of phenomena affect each individual form. KAWW), KAEW and 
its compound are soon replaced by kA€ntN¢ and KAOnO0G with their 
compounds. KUVOBAW is a hapax. 

Booxdc is a curious innovation, not just because it keeps the -c¢k- suffix 
of the present stem but also because the existence of the agent nouns Bot/|p 
and Batwp, which have productive compounded forms in -Batns and - 
Botns, renders it semantically redundant. It could be that this innovation 
was originally prompted by the desire to separate the idea of ‘feeding, 
nourishing’ from the notion of ‘herdsman’, which Bothp, Batwp and their 
compounds had acquired, in part through their phonological similarity to Bo 
Uc ‘cow’. However, compounds in -BooKdc express the notions both of 
‘feeder’ and of ‘herdsman’, just as compounds in -Bwtnc¢ and -Bdtns do, 
with the result that, even if this semantic differentiation was present at an 
earlier time, it is no longer visible in our sources. 

What we are faced with in the other cases are various alternative means 
of forming nouns or compounds with agentive semantics. The suffixes - 
Liv (*-mon) and -&c¢ (< -a-vtc) are linked to verbal stems: the latter 
contains the participial suffix -vt- and its -a- in fact derives from the [a] 
(usually *h2) of disyllabic roots (as is the case with Adpvnut and tAflvon 
here), but synchronically these forms are not participles. The nouns formed 
with these two suffixes express active semantics and can also be used with 
an adjectival function (as is the case with pvfjpov ‘mindful’). While forms 
in -tAac are limited, and always display an adjectival-adverbial FC, those in 
-Aayac and -pvfhp@v are more productive and can also be compounded 
with substantival FCs: e.g. QvSpoScpyac ‘man-taming’ and lepouvjpav 
‘mindful of sacred things’. The sole case of a compounded participle, 
mMOALBAET@V, is a late form which is not productive elsewhere. 

The agent nouns and compounds in this group offer a valuable glimpse 
of the kinds of phenomena that we will be discussing in relation to the 
competition between V1/V2 pairs. The language exploits various 
morphological patterns for the purpose of creating formally convenient and 
semantically transparent agent nouns, many of which have compounded 
counterparts. When the morphology of a given verb hinders the application 
of the more established patterns, Greek resorts to alternative means: we 
have just examined the case of root nouns and forms in -pov and -ac, and 
the creation of a secondary -og noun from the present stem (BooK6c). To 
these strategies, we must add the creation of V1 compounds and the 
creation of compounds in -f\c, a phenomenon associated with other 
compound families analysed in this chapter. 


2.2 Relevance of morphological analysis to the investigation 
of V1/V2 pairs 


Certain patterns have now begun to come into view in the uncharted and 
seemingly haphazard expanse of parallel V1/V2 compounds. In the first 
place, verbs producing agentive formations in -og (collected in sections 
2.1.1 and 2.1.2) develop extremely productive compound families. In some 
cases, these V2 compounds are accompanied by forms in -tn¢ (see e.g. GT'o 
or Agxopat), but these newer forms never replace compounds in -oc. Given 
this productiveness, we can predict that in most cases the alternative V1 
compounds will not become genuine rivals to these V2 forms. The 
existence of V1 compounds may therefore be influenced by other factors. 
We will investigate two potential causes in the following analysis: 
onomastics and stylistic variation in literary language. 

In the case of verbs which give rise to -tnp and -twp simplicia (section 
2.1.3), the situation is rather different. These are subject to a morphological 
rule which, by and large, makes them unsuitable for compounding and 
prescribes that they are replaced by compound forms in -tnc¢. We can 
anticipate, therefore, that in such cases the competition between V1 and V2 
forms will be stronger because V1 compounds provide an already 
established model. 

The forms collected in 2.1.4 allow us to see at a glance the relation 
between V1 compounds and those in -tnc¢. And what we find is that, while 
agentive forms in -tnc are pervasive, in a large number of cases they are 
first attested in post-Classical Greek (see those derived from dyeipa, 
Akova, Tiyv@oka, SéKva, Sapdlw, Sidkw, EVPiOKW, KIVEW, KOOLEQ, 
Kpob@, AapBava, Ad, SAA, TAYOow, mIpaoow, Pértte, CEIW, TEAEW, 
TILA, paw) or, although documented earlier, are infrequently attested 
(see ApapioKa, Spvvp), leaving only those derived from Ga, &pya, 
Séyopa, EAdwo, Epapor, Weopa, Kdapntwo and KAénmtw as seemingly 
productive types. Given the rarity of the -tng compounds derived from 
many verbs, it is necessary to investigate how the language fulfils the need 
for an agentive compound derived from these bases, to what extent the V1 
pattern is predominant, and whether alternative means of creating V2 
compounds are exploited. The analysis of -¢ compounds in section 4 
reveals that Adkva@, AapBdave, SAAL[LL, NAY|oo@, Panto, TEAE@, TILA@ and 
pacw produce alternative right-oriented compounds, but that the other 
verbs do not: in the conclusion we shall note that a number of the V1 
compounds corresponding to less productive -tn¢ forms are very common. 


2.3. Verbs with only active V2 compounds in -/\c¢ 


A small group of verbs do not produce agent nouns or agentive compounds 
in -oc/-tnc, but develop verbal adjectives in -f\¢ endowed with active 
semantics. This phenomenon must be viewed in light of the long-term 
evolution of verbal adjectives in -¥\c, which seem to have originated from 
intransitive or passive verbs in the first instance: the creation of entire 
classes of active compounds is in general a limited phenomenon and it is 
worth considering in which cases it may be linked to the need to create 
pairs of V1 and V2 compounds. 

The verbs involved in this development, which are fully analysed in 
section 4, are seventeen: 


Arye ‘grieve’, AA@dva ‘bring in’, dpKéw ‘keep off, avail, be 
sufficient’, BAdntw ‘distract, pervert, damage’, Sépkopal ‘see’, 
OGAA.W/OAAEW ‘sprout, blossom’, paivoual ‘rage, be mad’, Lloéw 
‘hate’, sei0w ‘persuade’/mei®ouat ‘obey’, cTépyw ‘love’, Tépmw 
‘delight’, t)Kw ‘consume’, @aivw ‘show, make to appear, reveal’, 
@dw ‘shine’, meidouat ‘spare’, PAEyw ‘burn’, yaipw ‘rejoice, take 
pleasure in’. 


Besides these more clear-cut families (Class IV), Greek also develops 
a number of active -f\¢ compounds side by side with other V2 
compounds. An example is the group of compounds in -AaKyc¢ 
‘biting’, a typical case of morphological replacement: while, in 
general, active -/(¢ compounds arise through a semantic reanalysis 
of passive -\¢ compounds, those in -Aaxki)¢ are all active from the 
start. They seem to have been created to compensate for the 
unproductive character of the more traditional agentive formations: 
the agent noun AyKktn¢ ‘biter’ and its only compound AabpodsyKTns 
‘biting secretly’ (section 2.1.4) are rare forms. These alternative -1¢ 
forms will be included in the analysis of V1 and V2 compounds 
from Class IV below (sections 3.1 and 3.2), while section 4 will 
situate their development within the evolution of the whole class of 
deverbal -1\> compounds. 


3 Competing pairs of V1 and V2 compounds: a 
contrastive analysis 


The purpose of this part of the chapter is to compare the use and 
productivity of V1 and agentive V2 compounds derived from the verbs of 
Class IV, so as to gain a more comprehensive understanding of their 
interaction. In Chapter 5 we tested the hypothesis that the existence of a 
good number of V1 compounds is due to the deficiencies associated with 
the relevant V2 compounds. A natural consequence of this hypothesis is 
that V1 compounds should not be attested when V2 compounds derived 
from the same verb exist, or at least that the V1 pattern should not 
productive. A close investigation of all V1/V2 pairs in part confirms that 
V2 compounds are indeed generally more productive: in these families, V1 
compounds tend to be onomastic, or more productive in onomastics than in 
the appellative domain. 

There are also families, however, in which the V1 pattern is favoured or 
where we find it highly developed also in the appellative lexicon. The 
reason for this state of affairs varies from verb to verb, but in general terms 
the make-up, chronology and productivity of the agent nouns and 
compounds created by each individual verb play no small part in 
determining the creation and continuing productivity of certain V1 
compounds (a hypothesis already anticipated in section 2.2). For instance, 
we will see that V1 forms derived from Ab@ are very common, and this 


seems to be connected with the fact that the verb produces only a few late 
and extremely rare compounds in -Abtng and does not develop alternative 
types of right-oriented compounds. 

The verbs of Class IV are divided into two subgroups. The first contains 
seventeen compound families in which V1 and V2 compounds are both 
numerous and productive. As we will see in the conclusion to this part of 
the chapter, many of these families have V2 compounds in -oc. The second 
subgroup consists of forty-one compound families in which either one of 
the two patterns is unproductive or the productivity of both types of 
compounds is low. V2 compounds in this subgroup are of various kinds, 
and the reason for the low attestation of a given form may be semantic or 
morphological in nature, or may indeed be obscure. This second subgroup 
mostly contains V2 compounds in -tnc and many of these have low 
productivity: those in -oc, by contrast, tend to be prolific when attested. 


3.1 Productive compound families 


dire 

The compound family derived from this verb provides an excellent 
introduction to the phenomena which persistently characterize the 
interaction of V1 and V2 compounds. V2 compounds in -GIdc/-nyodc are by 
far the more productive, continuing into Byzantine and Modern Greek (for 
this reason, the cut-off point for the collection of V2 compounds in the 
Corpus is the end of the fourth century BC). They often provide 
occupational terms (e.g. ctpatnyoc ‘army leader’, Kuv&I'dc ‘huntsman’, Aox 
adc ‘leader of an armed band’, yopnyoc ‘chorus-leader’, etc.), as well as a 
number of adjectives (e.g. Apynyoc ‘originating’ and yoAnyoc ‘carrying off 
bile’). The V2 compounds indicate a more specific entity than their V1 
counteparts: for instance, the Aoy&I‘6c is the leader of an armed band and 
not simply someone who leads or may lead a band. 

The distribution of the V1 forms, on the other hand, is a telling one. 
Appellatives amount to four very old forms, two of which—dyfvap [lead 
men] ‘heroic’ and GQyéotpatoc ‘host-leading’—are specialized as 
epithets.so1 This type is therefore on the wane already within the Archaic 
age and individual forms survive because of their ornamental character and 
epic flavour. In onomastics, on the other hand, we find seventeen different 
compounds in -ayodc/-nyoc, a fact which suggests that in this case the V1 
type mostly survived because it was felt to be suitable for the needs of 
onomastics. From this perspective, the fact that three out of the four 
appellative compounds are epithets acquires a new significance: their use as 


such could be seen to represent a borrowing from the practice of name- 
giving. Conversely, V2 compounds in -nyoc are not often attested in 
onomastics, and when they are, it is usually the case that the compound is 
also used in the appellative lexicon to indicate a profession. Thus, the PN 
kuvnyoc should be understood as ‘Mr Hunter’ rather than as ‘one who leads 
the hounds’; ctpatnydoc is ‘Mr Colonel’ rather than ‘one who leads an 
army’, etc. There are only three pairs formed from the same constituents: 
’AT€Aoxoc and Aoyalc, ’ATEapyoc and Apynyoc, ’ATEoutnoc and lamnyoc 
(the latter, not included in the Corpus, is attested in Philochorus and 
qualifies ships equipped for the transportation of horses). 
Hipxeo 
This compound family is one of the most productive in Greek and is likely 
to have been present already in Mycenaean, where PNs such as a-ke-ra-wo 
or a-ke-wa-ta can be interpreted as containing the FC dpye-, while the 
appellative ka-ra-na-ko may refer to the ‘supervisor of water supply’ (/ 
kranarkos/ < xpf\vn ‘fountain’). V1 PNs are widespread, but appellative 
forms are more common still. This is principally due to the fact that the first 
constituent Apyxi- was soon grammaticalized as a prefix meaning ‘chief’ 
and was often attached to words indicating jobs or occupations, providing a 
convenient means for the creation of a sort of professional hierarchy. This 
process was in origin a semantic one, as already mentioned in Chapter 4, 
section 3.2. A compound like dpyi6ikaor!)\¢, indicating a person who leads 
or coordinates the judges in a court, basically identifies the chief judge: 
Cipyi- no longer has a verbal function, becoming instead a form of tags92 
This rapid specialization of V1 compounds derived from &pyw is the 
likely cause of the disappearance, already by the end of the fifth century 
BC, of forms in which the FC has a genuine governing function: if we can 
trust our sources, no new formations are created after this point, a fact that 
has important consequences for the productivity of V2 specimina. Once we 
recognize that compounds in Cipyi- represent a class apart, it becomes clear 
that there is little scope for competition between the V1 and V2 patterns. 
V2 compounds are the productive type, and the partial list provided in the 
Corpus, which takes the end of the fourth c. BC as its cut off point, affords 
a glimpse of the pervasiveness of this type in every register and through all 
periods of the Greek language. This is further confirmed by the very low 
rate of semantic overlap between V1 and V2 compounds derived from this 
verb. Two (out of three) appellative V1 compounds in the Corpus (i.e. 
excluding those which have acquired a determinative structure) have V2 
counterparts: see ApxémoAtc ‘ruling a city’ (Pi.) and moAiapyoc ‘ruler of a 


city (Pi.), ApyeoipoAnoc ‘beginning the song’ (Stes.) and poAmapyéa, ‘lead 
the song and dance’ (IG 12(7).415), which presupposes **pOAmapyoc). On 
the other hand, V1 PNs evoke images that are not found in connection with 
the V2 pattern: see for instance ’ApyiAoxyoc, ’Apxyaydopiic, »Apxavdpoc, 
’Apxeayaba, *Apyedvaé, ’Apxédeutvog and ’Apxévooc (the list is not 
exhaustive). 

Yet despite the productive and unproblematic nature of compounds in - 
apxoc, from early on Greek developed an alternative type in -n¢ (< -&c), to 
the point that in our extant sources many -cpxnc forms appear to be exactly 
contemporary with those in -apyoc: an example is vopapyxng ‘governor of a 
region’, attested in Herodotus alongside vopapxoc. The linguistic process 
which gives rise to these new formations involves the creation of 
denominatives from compounds in -apxoc (such as vopapxéw ‘to hold the 
office of governor of a region’ from vopapyxoc): such denominatives are 
extremely common already in Classical Greek. These verbs in turn produce 
compounds in -d&pxnc, and this becomes such a common pattern that we 
find new forms being created even in the absence of a base verb. In the case 
of &pyw, this morphological process is also supported by the existence of 
the feminine noun Gpxf, according to the system of triplets involving a 
noun in [a:] (> Attic-Ionic n), a compound in -&c/-nc, and a denominative 
verb in -€@ or -dw investigated by Riiedi (1969), e.g. vikn ‘victory’, 
*OAvTIOVIKic ‘winner of an Olympiad’ and vikdw ‘to win’ss3 

There is no obvious reason why both the type in -apyog and that in - 
a&pxnc continued to be preserved, and this gives us a good idea of the great 
morphological flexibility of the Greek compound system. Eventually, the 
latter won out as the sole productive type: it is common in Standard 
Modern Greek, with old words such as matpixpyns ‘head of the orthodox 
church’ or T'vpvaoidpyns ‘headmaster of high school’ side by side with 
new forms, ranging from learned terms such as epyootaoidpyns ‘factory 
owner’ to recent non-learned examples such as Kovegiapyns ‘somebody 
who advances through good connections’ and kavaAdpyns ‘TV channel 
owner’, in both of which the FCs derive from the English words connection 
and channel (the former has infiltrated slang with the plural form ta 
Koveéia ‘connections’, while the latter has further extended the semantics 
of the Latin loanword kavaAt ‘canal’).594 The few common MG compounds 
in -apyos, on the other hand, all tend to be resurrections from AG. 


AdpvynplAapace 


Compounds derived from these two verbs are relatively productive until the 
end of the Classical age. New forms are created both as V1 compounds in 


Aauva/e- or Aapaot- and as V2 compounds in -Aapoc or -Acuaoty|c. After 
the Classical age, new V1 and V2 forms are limited to Aduvinmoc ‘horse- 
taming’ (Orph. Argonautica), 8e16dapoc ‘taming the gods’ (Orac. ap. 
Porph.), Gpyvpodapac ‘name of a precious stone’ (meaning ‘subduing 
silver’?, Plin.) and Gotpoddpac ‘subduing the stars’ (PGM 4.603). The 
shape of the FC Adpv-, which preserves the n-infix of the present, testifies 
to the late and artificial character of Adpvitmoc, a variation on the more 
common Aapdouttosg which may have been prompted by the requirements 
of metre. 

The only cases of semantic overlap are the pairs Aapdoutmtoc/ 
Adpvinmog vs. Iinmddapog (Hom.), dapaocitic vs. Atoddpac, and 
AapacipBpotoc ‘taming mortals’ (Simon.) vs. Gvépoddapac ‘man-taming’ 
(Pi.). Overall, one gets the impression that all the forms derived from 
Aduvnpt are associated with highly literary contexts. The V2 type in - 
Aayos has disappeared in MG, where it is replaced by compounds in - 
Aapaoti|c; this evolution is connected with the progressive replacement of 
Adpvnpt by Aapadea in AG, but the parallel development of compounds in 
-Aapaoti|s is not a common phenomenon in AG, where only two forms of 
this kind are to be foundsss 


Aéxopat 


The V1 type is far more productive in onomastics than in the appellative 
lexicon. Against more than a hundred different PNs in Aeé- collected in the 
LGPN (the Corpus only includes one form per type and does not list 
Kurznamen) stand only two appellative forms, both of relative antiquity: 
Aggiotpatos ‘receiving the host’ (Bacch.) and Agfinupoc ‘receiving fire’ 
(Eur.). The recessive character of appellatives in Aeéi- is further confirmed 
by the fact that both forms are hapax legomena. 

This state of affairs is likely to be a consequence of the extreme 
popularity of V2 compounds in -Aoxog and -Aoyoc, both of which are 
among the most numerous categories of compounds with a SC of the CoC- 
os type. Compounds in -Aoxoc are the oldest, starting with loSdxoc ‘holding 
arrows’ in Homer; they are also frequently attested as PNs. The SC -Aoxoc 
is not attested in appellatives before the fourth c. BC (evnd0xoc ‘one who 
receives strangers’ in Menander) and its onomastic use is limited to a few 
forms (see e.g. €evodoxoc, Thrace, 329 BC; moAvdoyoc, Western Locris, 
second c. BC).sss As noted in the Corpus, this pervasive V2 type is 
accompanied by a less productive type in -Aéxtng which, despite the early 
attestation of the simplex Aéktng (Hom.), is mostly post-Classical; it 
survives in a a few MG forms (e.g., mavdéxtnc, Sw@podéeKtngs), but 


compounds in -Aoyog remain the most common. 
AidoopI 


This family of compounds may have started with an old V1 in Aatv, 
whose existence can be reconstructed on the basis of the Kurzname Awta 
(Chapter 4, section 8.2). Despite the obvious prominence of the verb ‘to 
give’, appellative V1 compounds are not only limited but also emerge late: 
the Classical Awoidixog ‘referring disputes to a court’ (Hdt.) is a unique 
case among a handful of otherwise very late hapax legomena. Among 
these, dwoidpa ‘giving evil’ (Hsch., in the dative pl. Swoidpoic) may 
perhaps be a poetic epithet. dwoinvyoc ‘offering the arse’ is only attested in 
a lemma in Suid. A 1482 glossing a line from the epigrammatist Nicarchus 
which describes the sexually bold woman. Onomastic compounds are 
equally sparse: although Awoi®eog acquires a high level of productivity, 
they are not attested before the fourth century BC. 

The dominant type is therefore the right-oriented one: the wealth of 
available agent nouns, the majority attested already in Homer, enabled the 
formation of compounds in -Awtng¢, -Adtns and occasionally also in - 
Aotap (Bioda@twp in the edyf of the Orphic Hymns), which were 
convenient for covering different metrical patterns. V2 compounds of these 
types are extremely common at all levels of the ancient language. The 
explanation for this distribution of the two patterns is likely to be entirely 
morphological: V1 compounds in Awot- were neither backed up by an s- 
aorist nor by the action noun Adotc, which has a different vocalic grade. As 
a result, the FC Awot- could not be associated with one of the productive 
models for the derivation of tepwipBpotoc compounds. 

ENG 

Compounds derived from this verb exhibit a clear preference for the V2 
pattern, which is attested from Homer onwards (inmmAdtng ‘driver of 
horses’) and remains productive down to the Byzantine period;s97 a few 
compounds in -nAdtmg are still used in MG. The early productivity of V2 
compounds may be connected to the fact that the agent noun Edatt}p 
‘driver’ (Hom.) is of considerable antiquity, and that a second agent noun & 
Aatns appears in the fifth century BC. 

The SC of V2 compounds can take two forms: -nAdtns, in which -n- 
results from the contraction of the laryngeal at the beginning of the root 
*h,elh2- and the linking vowel of the FC, and -eAdtne. The latter is clearly 
the more recent, both in terms of linguistic chronology and dates of 
attestation, starting with alfeAdtnc¢ ‘goatherd’ in Plutarch, and may be 


analogical on the simplex €Adtne: this agent noun perhaps represents an 
‘updating’ of the old € Aathp. A few of these compounds in -eAdtn¢ replace 
older specimina in -nAdtnc, perhaps not independently of metrical factors 
(cf. immeAdtns in Oppian); in the case of those which are attested in prose 
texts (the majority), where there is no metre to offer any clues, it is 
impossible to ascertain whether they simply replace older compounds in - 
nAatns. Interestingly, these compounds in -eAdtng have died out in MG, 
where the only form assumed by the SC is -nAdtne: this may be connected 
with the fact that the verb itself has disappeared, surviving only in the 
interjections €Aa and eAdte ‘come on’, which derive from the present 
imperative of the ancient verb. Most of these MG compounds in -nAdtns 
are imported from AG and/or high-level language (e.g. yxwvnAatns ‘tracker’ 
or ctpatnAatns ‘inspired military leader’) and -nAdtng is not a productive 
suffix (the common noun modénAdtns ‘bicycle rider’ is a secondary 
formation from no6yAato ‘bicycle’)s9s 

Given that the V2 pattern is characterized by this degree of productivity 
in AG, it will not come as a surprise that V1 compounds are limited to three 
forms: €AaoiBpovttic ‘hurling thunder’, €AaciyOv ‘earth-striking’ and the 
PN ’EAdoutnoc. Both epithets, first used by Pindar, are associated with the 
semantic sphere of ‘strike, set in motion’ and they share the fate of 
reappearing only infrequently in later literature. More surprising is the fact 
that, in the absence of compounded PNs ending in -nAdtns or -eAdtr, the 
V1 pattern is not exploited more in onomastics: ’EAdownnoc, perhaps 
connected with the semantic sphere of ‘drive away, carry off’ (for a 
syntagm with horses, cf. Il. 5.236), has a mere three attestations in the 
corpus provided by the LGPNss9 


EAKo 


The competing V1 and V2 types in this family exhibit a telling distribution. 
V1 compounds are less numerous and are all used as epithets, but they are 
also more ancient. £AKkeyitwv ‘trailing the tunic’ and £AKeoinenAog ‘trailing 
the robe’ both occur in Homer, while the hapax &AxetpiBev ‘cloak-trailer’ 
in Plato Comicus, a clear instance of wordplay on the epic forms, appears 
in a fragment in which other novel compounds of a high-sounding but 
ultimately disparaging nature, including cnaptioyaitns ‘with ropy hair’ and 
PuroKovSvAoc ‘with dirty knuckles’, are used to describe a Laconian 
character.6o0 The epic flavour of &AKexyitov and &AKeoinenAoc is also 
confirmed by the fact that they are not used outside early lyric poetry, late- 
antique epic or scholarly discussions of Homeric passages. 

V2 compounds are more numerous but are also younger in origin. They 


begin with togovAKdc and €wovAKdc in Aeschylus, but most of the 
numerous specimina come from a much later period. None of them 
represents the right-oriented counterpart of a V1 compound: there are no 
overlaps between the two patterns. €Ak@ survives in MG only as a learned 
resurrection, and this explains why compounds in -ovAkoc are limited and 
of a similarly learned nature: apart from the Neoclassical compound 
euBpvovdkds ‘forceps’, used in the technical lexicon of obstetrics, the few 
standard words such as pupovAKkdg ‘towing’ and its derivation pypovAKo 
‘tug’ and BapovaAko ‘winch, crank’ would not be associated with €Aka by 
most speakers, since the ablaut pattern is no longer available in the MG 
verb EAKQ. 


Epdu 


V2 compounds in -oupyoc and -epydoc are amongst the most productive in 
the whole of Greek linguistic history, and this despite the fact that speakers 
could not trace them back to a homophonic verb **€pyw.co. From a 
historical point of view, the two shapes assumed by the SC are the result of 
two different processes. -o-opyoc (where the first [o] belongs to the FC, but 
through contraction yields the common SCs -oupyoc and -wpy6oc) originally 
identified verbal compounds. On the other hand, the SC -o-epyoc originally 
characterized bahuvrihi compounds derived from &pyov ‘work’ «02 

As Bader (1965) has shown, this repartition was perturbed already in 
the early stages of Greek. Homeric language features some agentive 
compounds in -o-epydc, which replace the original and uncontracted 
agentive compounds in -o-opyoc and soon spread to other dactylic poetry, 
and later also to prose. Further confusion was created by the fact that both - 
o-epyog and -o-opydc (whatever the structure of the compound) were 
contracted into -ovpydc. This series of developments also triggered the 
creation of a class of compounds in -ovpync from those in -epyrc, which 
are passive in origin, but later acquired active semantics (though active 
forms in -oupyr¢ are rare): on these, see section 4.3 belowe03 

Given the considerable popularity of the entire family of V2 
compounds derived from &pS«, it is not surprising that V1 forms are sparse, 
limited to the onomastic lexicon and formed on the stem of the s-aorist 
(EpéuxAeidnc, -Epfavdpoc, etc.). V1 compounds derived from EpydZopan 
are similarly rare: cf. Chapter 5, section 5.3.2. The V2 type in -ovpydc has 
died out in MG, where it has been replaced by forms in -epyatne, 
corresponding to the present epydCopat. 


Exo 


Both V1 and V2 compounds derived from this verb are extremely 
productive and both patterns have been used in Greek from Mycenaean 
until the present. The V1 structure has more individual entries in 
onomastics, whereas V2 forms are far more frequent in the appellative 
lexicon. Appellative V1 compounds, however, do not just feature in poetry 
(starting with €yé@vpoc ‘under self-control’ and €yégpav ‘prudent’ in 
Homer, both still used in MG), but also appear in prose: see Exeyeipia 
‘truce’ (< * €ye-yxe1pia after dissimilation of the first aspirated stop; Thuc. 
and inscriptions), EyéKoAAoc ‘sticky’ (Hipp.), Exepvbia ‘silence’ (Plu.), € 
yed5eppia ‘being hide-bound’ (Hippiatr.), €yéoapKoc ‘clinging close to the 
body’ (Ath.), and €yenépev ‘holding property’, attested in inscriptions 
from Lokroi. 

The right-oriented type in -oxoc/-ovyoc, already used to characterize an 
individual in Mycenaean (ko-to-no-o-ko /ktoino-oktos/, in all likelihood a 
‘land holder’), is one of the most popular V2 categories and survives into 
MG. Substantives are also attested in Homer with forms such as /vioyoc 
‘one who holds the reins, charioteer’, while an early adjective is cxnmtoU 
xoc ‘bearing a sceptre’, an epithet of kings in Homeric epic. Semantic 
overlap between the two types of compounds is to be found in the 
following two pairs only: the Myc. PN e-ke-da-mo vs. Snpobyoc (the 
meaning ‘possessor of the land’, attested in Sophocles, may apply in the 
case of the Myc. form too), and ’EyémoAtc vs. moAtoDyoc ‘protecting a city’ 
(attested in Homer as moAtfoxoc). 


Argopat 
This is another old and productive compound family. V1 compounds are 
extremely common in the onomastic lexicon, appearing as early as the 
seventh century BC. It is less easy to ascertain whether PNs derived from /L 
Téopai existed in Mycenaean, but the two PNs in a-ke- are more likely to 
derive from &pyw (see the analysis above). Because of the close similarity 
of forms derived from Téopo and from &@ outside Attic-Ionic and in 
contexts where it is not possible to determine the quantity and aspiration of 
the initial vowel, a number of compounds in dye- attested in prose and in 
inscriptions may well belong with 'éopon instead. At any rate, both fl 
Téopon and &@ are unproductive sources of V1 appellatives (see above), a 
fact which is only partially explicable with reference to the popularity of 
the V2 pattern. 

V2 compounds derived from Téopic present interpretative difficulties 
of a similar kind to the V1 compounds. The SC -&Iétn¢/-nyétns could in 
principle derive from &@, through Wackernagel’s Dehnungsgesetz (on 


which see Chapter 1, section 4.2). Such a view is maintained, for instance, 
by Ruijgh (1967: 119), followed by EDG s.v. &f@ (though without 
accepting Ruijgh’s hypothesis that the regular reflex of *h20- in Greek was 
[a]).604 Chantraine’s view, on the other hand, is that compounds in -&I‘6c/- 
nyoc derive from MI, while those in -aFétnc/-nyétnc derive from A 
Téopat.cos Since the two verbs are very close in meaning, it may well be 
that speakers did not in fact operate a clear-cut distinction between the two 
compound types, particularly since the initial aspiration of SCs from 
Téopat is likely to have been articulated very feebly already in Classical 
Greek. What might encourage us to favour Chantraine’s idea that 
compounds in aétno/-nyétng¢ are linked to opi, if anything, is the fact 
that this verb would otherwise lack compound derivatives, given that the 
V1 pattern is almost exclusive to the onomastic lexicon. 


(ctnpt 

Compounds derived from {ctn exhibit a neat repartition. V1 compounds 
are exclusively onomastic: the FC ctnoi- conveys the transitive-causative 
semantics of the s-aorist, e.g. in ctnoiyopoc ‘he who sets up a chorus’ or 
ctfjoutnoc ‘he who makes the horse stand’.sos V2 compounds, on the other 
hand, tend to express the intransitive meaning of the verb (‘stand’). 
Consider, for instance, the small group of forms identifying chorus 
members: Apiotepootatnys ‘standing on the left’, mpatootatns ‘one who 
stands first’, tprtootdatns ‘standing third from the corypheus’, deftootatns 
‘one who stands in the right file of the chorus’ and Aeutepootatns ‘one 
who stands in the rear file of the chorus’. In each case the FC serves as an 
adjective qualifying the SC and, in syntactic terms, expresses a spatial or 
temporal modification of the verb. This structure involving an adjectival FC 
is shared by Op8ootdtns ‘upright shaft’, tptotatns ‘one who stands third 
(next to the king and queen)’ and peoootatns ‘inner beam’. Similarly, the 
FC of mupiotatns ‘standing on the fire’ expresses a spatial modification. 

A smaller group of V2 compounds express the transitive meaning of { 
cmp and their FCs take on the semantic role of the object: OBoAootatNs 
‘weigher of obols’, Cvyootatns ‘one who sets up the beam of the balance, 
weigher’ and xopootatiic ‘one who sets up the chorus, chorus-leader’. In 
this compound family, therefore, the V1 orientation tends to be selected to 
express the verb’s transitive and transitive-causative semantics, while the 
V2 structure is mostly used when the intransitive meaning is required. As 
with most other pairs in this subgroup, however, the V1 type is limited to 
onomastics: the relevant semantic distinction does not seem to have been 
needed in the onomastic lexicon, where the few V2 compounds in -ctatnc, 


too, express the transitive and transitive-causative meaning of the verb. 


KAETITO) 


This verb features in a handful of V1 compounds whose FCs convey the 
idea of ‘stealing’, though a few later forms in KAewi- are based on the other 
meaning of KAémta@, ‘conceal’: see e.g. KAeWiy@Aocs ‘disguising lameness’ 
(Luc., a hapax). These V1 compounds are typically epithets and rather 
recherché in character (e.g. kAeWivupgos [steal wife] > ‘seeking illicit love’ 
in Lycophron, or KAewitoKos ‘concealing offspring’ in Oppian and attested 
only another time in Nonnus). Other forms have a reasonably high level of 
productivity, such as kAewbdpa, the name of a relatively common object; 
kAeWiap Bos, indicating a nine-string musical instrument; KAewiyapos [steal 
marriage] > ‘seeking illicit love’ (Orac. Sib.), which has a second life in 
Christian authors like Eusebius; and kAeWivoos ‘beguiling the mind’, which 
again is rather popular with Christian authors and particularly favoured by 
Nonnus. 

V2 compounds are more numerous. The old root compounds in -KAew 
and the CoC-os compounds in -kAdmtoc are recessive types, which from the 
late Classical age onwards begin to be replaced by compounded forms of 
the agent noun KAémtns¢ (Hom.). The root noun kAwy (Soph.) does not yield 
compounds. The fact that BooxAew ‘stealer of oxen’ (and its contracted 
form BotKAew) and tupdoKAew ‘cheese-thief? are mostly attested in 
grammatical sources confirms their recessive status, since it is for this very 
reason that the grammarians are prompted to discuss their derivational 
pattern. Similarly, all compounds in -KAonoc are restricted to less than ten 
attestations each: AvépamodoKxAdnoc ‘slave-stealer’ is basically a hapax, 
transmitted by Photius with an attribution to Sophocles (hence its entry in 
LSJ as a Sophoclean word); kuvoxAdnog ‘dog-stealer’ seems to be 
Aristophanes’ creation, later only found in lexicographical texts; 
@pevoKAdriog ‘stealing the understanding’ is a hapax; mavemikAomog ‘all- 
treacherous’ is found only in Oppian and the scholia to the Halieutica; 
TapoKxaAdnog ‘adulterous’ is a relatively common form in later epic, 
particularly in Nonnus; BouKAdrtoc ‘ox-stealing’ too is a late-epic form. 

Compounds in -KAémtng¢ are much more numerous, but the productivity 
of each individual compound is low and are words whose subsequent 
attestations after their appearance in a given author are solely of a 
lexicographical nature: these are Menander’s AvépanodoKxAentns ‘slave- 
stealer’, Theocritus’ KnpioxAéntns ‘stealer of honeycombs’, Lycophron’s 
AapmtnpokAéntns ‘lamp-stealer’ and C@otnpoKAentng ‘one who steals 
belts’, Heroda’s OpviWoKxAéntys ‘bird-stealer’, Athenaeus’ WwnqoKAentns 


[pebble stealer] > ‘one who juggles with pebbles’, Diogenes Laertius’ | 
patiokAéntns ‘clothes-stealer’ and mop@upoKAéntns ‘stealer of purple’, 
Lucillius’ voktuxAéntns ‘thief of the night’, and GonpoKkAéntng ‘thief of 
plate’ in AP 11.360.3. OpBaApoKAErtng¢ ‘stealer of the eye’ in the scholia to 
Lycophron and moidoKAéentng ‘stealer of children’ in the scholia to 
Callimachus are hapax legomena or words whose subsequent attestations 
are merely lexicographical. Similarly, motnpioKAéntns ‘cup-stealer’, the 
title of a play by Euphorion of Chalcis, is only attested as such and does not 
have a life of its own. Although these compounds are found in literature 
and poetry, in some cases we are dealing with authors whose language is 
supposed to have been closer to lower registers (e.g. Menander, Herodas). 
At the same time, their appearance in the scholia can be seen as a sign that 
compounds in -KAémtng were associated with more common language (see 
also. ptkpokAéentncg ‘petty thief’, which has two _ attestations in 
scholiographical sources). This supposition is further supported by the fact 
that KAéntns, its standard modern form KAégtne, and their compounds are 
preserved and indeed commonly attested in MG (some, like kapétoKAEgtns 
‘stealer of hearts’, may even be demotic). Forms in -KAomoc, on the other 
hand, are rare, with AoyoxAonoc ‘plagiarist’ being the only standard form of 
this kind.co7 The choice between these agentive SCs was probably 
prompted not only by fashion (it is true that forms in -KAew cease to be 
productive early on, in contrast to the later productivity of those in - 
KAEmtnNs) but also by practical needs: the three SCs are suited to different 
metrical shapes. 

In comparison to V2 compounds, where we do not find a single item 
with a high level of productivity, certain V1 compounds seem to have been 
more popular: this is suggested at least by the higher number of attestations 
of KAewddpa, KAeWiapBoc, KAEWiyapoc and KAeWivooc. In this case, 
therefore, the V1 type seems to have enjoyed greater popularity, at least in 
certain registers. 

Avo 

This verb is an extremely popular source of V1 compounds, which are 
particularly productive in onomastics. Amongst the appellative specimina, 
a few forms such as AvoiteAé@ ‘indemnify for expenses incurred’ 
(preserved in MG), Avotyvla ‘relaxation of the limbs’ and AvowtoAEpoc 
‘type of war-engine’ seem to have been created outside poetry. Moreover, 
most of the appellative V1 compounds enjoy a relatively high level of 
productivity, and this applies even to those that were created in later Greek. 
The only exceptions are Avotyvla (a hapax in Hippocrates), Avoikaxos (first 


attested in Theognis and later used only by Hesychius as an inter- 
pretamentum of AaBixndéc) and AvowtdAEpos (a hapax). 

The popularity of the V1 type in both onomastics and the appellative 
lexicon may be responsible for the unproductive character of the V2 
compounds, with the lack of an agentive simplex perhaps an additional 
factor. The semantics of WAivoAvtn¢ ‘setting free from pain’ (Plin.) and 
vovooAvt¢ ‘freeing from illness’ (Ep. Gr. 1026) is close to that of the V1 
compounds Avoimovocg ‘releasing from pain’ (Pi.) and AvotEéepipvoc 
‘driving care away’ (AP). However, in contrast to the strong productivity of 
the V1 compounds, V2 forms derived from Avw are either hapax legomena 
(WAwodAbtng, vovooAdtng and KoBoAUTNGS ‘cut-purse’) or attested in very 
late sources (xpnopoAvtns ‘expounder of oracles’ in Gregory of Antiochia 
and Tzetzes). The type survives in a few MG forms, although these are 
hardly standard: tovpxoxatadAvtns ‘destroyer of the Turks’ is a poetic 
word, coined in the nineteenth century. Its SC is the prefixed agent noun 
KataAvtns, which as a simplex is used only in the technical sense of 
‘catalyst’ or ‘converter’. The fact that its compounds preserve the AG 
meaning of ‘destroyer’ reveals their poetic and learned nature: most 
compounds in -kataAvtns are demotic creations and not to be found in 
contemporary Standard MG. 


CTPEM~w 

This compound family exhibits a clear preference for the V2 pattern, as is 
usually the case with ablauting roots preserving a CoC-os agent noun or V2 
type. Out of six V1 compounds, two are PNs. Of these, ctpewinmidiic has a 
transparent meaning, corresponding to e.g. II. 8.168 (nmovc te ctpéwon ‘to 
turn horses’: ‘he who makes the horses turn’. 

The appellative compounds mostly have an artificial structure. 
ctpegedivéw ‘whirl round’ is assumed to derive from the unattested 
compound **ctpegedivnc, in much the same way as the participial 
masculine form Avopevéwv is created from Avopevi|c.cos The semantics of 
ctpegedivéw is also artificial in that, rather than assuming the role of the 
object, the SC derived from Aivn ‘whirlwind, rotation’ seems instead to 
qualify the verbal action of the FC: ‘whirl in rotation’ sos 

Another artificial compound is ctpeWipaAdoc ‘with tangled fleece’ 
(Aristoph. fr. 682 K-A), whose verbal FC expresses passive semantics. It 
seems to have been coined following the model of an equally artificial 
Homeric compound, mnyeoipaAAog ‘with compressed fleece’ (see the 
analysis below), and is being used to characterize Euripides’ dramatic art, 
but the incomplete context of this one-line fragment makes it impossible to 


judge whether an allusion to Homer was intended by Aristophanes; the 
meaning of ctpewipadAos was probably disparaging.cio Similarly, the name 
of the African antelope attested in Pliny, ctpewikepwe, implies an adjectival 
and therefore passive understanding of the FC, ‘having twisted horns’: it 
describes the Greater Kudu, whose modern scientific name, Tragelaphus 
strepsiceros, retains the old Greek compound. 

ctpewodikomavoupyia ‘cunning in the perversion of justice’, a typically 
extended comic compound, and ctpewodikéw ‘pervert justice’ are both 
Aristophanes’ creations, and were probably coined as neat counterparts to 
Strepsiades’ own name, itself allusive.ci1 Another compound, the hapax 
ctpewabynv ‘twisting the neck’, features in Theompompus’ fr. 55 K-A, 
transmitted by Athenaeus in the context of a discussion dealing with 
drinking-vessels. It qualifies a k®@wv, a Laconian vase apparently typical 
of soldiers (the title of Theopompus’ play is ctpatimtidec, ‘Female 
soldiers’), whose shape was designed to prevent the content from spilling. 

It is apparent, then, that V1 compounds derived from ctpégo are of 
limited productivity and display various artificial features: this group thus 
neatly brings out the tendency of V1 compounds to surface in poetic, comic 
or scientific language (see section 6). The V2 pattern is much the more 
productive, but as far as we can judge from the compounds attested before 
the third century BC, it is mostly used in poetic language: olaxootpd@oc 
‘helmsman’ is used only by Pindar, Aeschylus, Euripides and Gregory of 
Nazianzus; Qoménotpogoc ‘shield-wielding’, the original MS reading for 
the current Goméngdpoc at Aesch. Ag. 825, would be a hapax;e2 A 
viootpo@og ‘charioteer’ is a Sophoclean hapax; Aristophanes’ lL 
LOvlootpO@os ‘water-drawer’ is later only quoted by lexicographers; and 
Theocritus’ Apootpdgoc ‘(wrestler) who throws his adversary’ is another 
hapax. Even accounting for the fact that V2 compounds are more 
numerous, this compound family as a whole is a highly literary one in 
character. ctp€g@ and compounds in -ctpogoc survive into MG, with 
standard forms such as the opposites Ae€idotpogos / aplotepdotpowos 
‘which turns to the right/left’ and apyOotpogocs ‘whose mind turns slowly, 
stupid’ / evotpowoc ‘whose mind turns quickly, intelligent’, in both of 
which the FC has an adverbial meaning. 


(qAy Cer) 


This common compound family displays a clear-cut repartition. With the 
exception of the epithet caoinoAtc, all the V1 compounds are PNs, adding 
up to ninety-seven different items in the LGPN database.ciz Some of the 
names have transparent semantics: see for instance the very popular 


c@oiBtoc ‘one who saves lives’, caoinmoc ‘one who saves horses’, cwoipat 
&c ‘one who saves cattle’, cwoiyévng ‘one who saves his family’, 
c@oidnpos and cwoiAkoc both ‘one who saves his people’, caoiotpatoc 
‘one who saves the army’, etc. The appellative form cwoimoAtc, which is 
also used as a PN, is not particularly common: it only features in 
Aristophanes, Strabo and Hesychius. 

All the V2 compounds, on the other hand, are appellative, though they 
begin to appear only in the Hellenistic age and usually have few 
attestations. Their formation was probably hindered by the fact that the SC 
-(c)cdoc is also characteristic of compounds derived from ceva ‘chase’. If 
we focus solely on the distribution of the forms attested before the third 
century BC collected in the Corpus, we note both their low popularity in 
the Classical age and their increased use in late-antique poets. Kovpood0c 
‘child-saving’, used by the epigrammatist Perses, is a hapax; pnAooodoc 
‘sheep-protecting’ has only two attestations outside lexicographical 
sources; moAlwodoc ‘protecting the city’ (H. Hom. Mart. 2) and 
leAloooadoc ‘preserver of bees’ (Zonas Epigr.) are hapax legomena; ol 
koo00¢ (Max. Astrol.) has only two attestations; Biooodoc is used only by 
Nonnus; evooodocg (Nonn.) is another hapax; wuyooodos is found only in 
Nonnus and in two epigrams of the Anthologia Palatina; Bpotooodoc is 
mostly discussed in grammatical sources dealing with accentuation; 
Anpooodos is a hapax in Hesychius, where it is glossed with two opposite 
meanings: tov Aflyov ca@Zav ‘one who saves the people’ (i.e. as if it were a 
V2 compound derived from caw) and 6 Anpodi@xtos ‘he who is chased/ 
banished by the people’ (i.e. as if it were a passive V2 compound derived 
from ceva). Many of these late V2 compounds are mirror images of older 
V1 PNs: see the pairs cwoiBioc and Biocodoc, cwoidnpos and Anpooodos 
c@oipBpotog and Bpotocadoc, cwoinoAic and moAlIc0G0G, Gwoigevoc and 
EElvo00d0c, GCMOivew@s and vnooobos (attested in Apollonius Rhodius but 
not included in the Corpus). As noted in section 2.1, the agent noun caty|p 
does not give rise to agentive compounds in AG but its modern form, 
cw@tipac, does. 


@ayelv 


Compounds in -@ayoc, deriving from the PIE root which supplies the aorist 
stem of the Greek verb ‘to eat’, are amongst the most common in both 
Ancient and Modern Greek.«14 There is no real V1 counterpart to these: the 
only attested form is payéowpos ‘glutton’, which has been transmitted to us 
as an anonymous comic fragment (adesp. 786 K-A) by Pollux, together 
with the feminine form gayeompttic; its SC derives from cwpodc ‘heap, 


quantity’. There is therefore no competition between the two compound 
patterns: V2 compounds, as we might expect, are the dominant type, and 
this continues to be the case in MG. 


pépw 

This compound family examplifies the trends which characterize the 
interaction of V1 and V2 competing types more generally. V1 compounds 
are both appellative and onomastic, but V1 appellatives sometimes contain 
the artificial FCs mepeoi- and gepec-, and these are never attested in PNs. 
V2 forms are also used as PNs, though the overwhelming majority belongs 
to the appellative lexicon. Compounds in -gopoc remain highly productive 
in MG, and we even find a few forms in @epe- preserved or newly 
introduced: see gepéyIvoc ‘giving surety’, mépeAmic ‘producing hope’, 
epe~avo ‘mouthpiece, spokesman’ (< Fr. porteparole). The non-verbal 
constituents of the two types of compounds frequently overlap, as the 
number of pairs testifies: an analysis of their history may thus serve as a 
useful source of insights into the interaction of V1 and V2 patterns. 

Let us start with the most famous pair of all, pepéoikoc ‘house carrier, 
snail’ (Hes.) vs. olko@dpoc ‘bearing one’s house’ (Ps. Scymn.). wepéouKoc 
is sparingly used, except in Hesiod (epithet of the snail), Herodotus (to 
describe the living habits of the Scythians) and Plutarch (for a type of 
wasp). It subsequently features only in grammatical sources, before 
resurfacing in Nonnus and Gregory of Nazianzus. Although limited, this is 
in fact a quite high rate of use compared to that of olko@dpoc: as far as we 
can tell, it only features in Ps. Scymn. 854 (= Peripl. M. Eux. 49) to 
describe the habits of nomadic peoples. Even as far as usage in context is 
concerned, olko@dpoc is the exact counterpart of mepéoiKoc, differentiated 
solely by the fact of being more recent and much rarer. An investigation of 
the contexts in which individual forms are attested disproves Benveniste’s 
thesis that forms in -~opog identify a ‘porteur par vocation ou nature’, i.e. 
express a definition, while those in mepe- express a description:615 suffice it 
to note that both wepéoixocand olkowdpocare used as epithets of nomadic 
peoples. 

Such a distribution, with the V1 compound being older and more 
frequently used than its V2 counterpart, also characterizes other pairs 
derived from gépa. wépaomic ‘shield-bearing’ first appears in Aeschylus’ 
Persae and Agamemnon, and is subsequently only employed in the late 
Homeric hymn to Ares and by Proclus.sis However, its counterpart 
Coméo@dpoc is attested for the first time in the late-antique author 
Theodoretus of Cyrrha. In the case of other pairs, the V1 compound, 


although older, has fewer attestations than the V2 one. mepéCuyoc ‘bearing 
the yoke’ is a very likely emendation in Alc. fr. 249.3 Voigt and is later 
only used by Ibycus and Proclus, while Cvyo@dpos appears in Eur. HF 121 
(the manuscript reading is Cvyn@opoc), and later only in Plutarch and 
Athanasius. @epeotémavoc ‘bringing victory’ is only attested in 
Bacchylides, whereas cte@avn@dpos is found in a large number of texts 
beginning with Herodotus and Euripides. 

Finally, there are pairs in which the V2 type is both older and more 
productive. cakeo@oposg ‘shield bearing’ has a few attestations in lyric, 
tragic and comic poets of the fifth century, before becoming a word of 
interest to lexicographers. @epeooaxKt¢ on the other hand is a rare and 
mostly late form, attested in the Pseudo-Hesiodic Shield, in Tryphiodorus 
and Nonnus, and then in an epic adespotonof the seventh century AD 
(Heitsch 40). Kapmogdpoc ‘yielding fruit? has more than a hundred 
attestations, starting with Pindar, while mepéxapmocg is used only by 
Plutarch and Nonnus. cta@vAo@dpos, which features in Aristotle’s Historia 
animalium as a seemingly technical term to describe the uvula (= ctavAn), 
is used again only by Rufus and Pollux, while mepeota@udAoc ‘bearing 
bunches of grapes’ is attested in Archestratus Parodius (quoted by 
Athenaeus) and Oppian. Finally, pepéntepvg ‘bearing wings’ is a hapax in 
Oppian, as is mtepvyo@opoc in Dioscorides. 


All the forms in the pairs considered above seem to have belonged to a 
highly literary, and usually poetic, register. The exceptions are olko@dpoc, 
used to characterize nomadic peoples, and the ‘scientific’ term 
ctapvdAogdpos. If this tells us anything about the distribution of the V1 and 
V2 patterns, it is perhaps that we ought to be more cautious in attributing 
the former to poetic registers and the latter to more common, ‘everyday’ 
Greek. While it is true that, throughout the whole linguistic history of 
Greek, V2 compounds in -@opoc are the source of many common terms, it 
is not the case that they are restricted to less poetic registers than the V1 
compounds: the competing pairs display, by and large, a similar distribution 
across the two types. 

Similarly, it would be wrong to attribute chronological precedence to 
one of the two types. An even distribution is discernible across the different 
competing pairs, with three cases of a V1 compound being older, two cases 
of simultaneity, and three cases where it is the V2 compound which is 
older. It may instead be more fruitful to interpret the evidence as suggesting 
that the V1 form is, by and large, less frequently used. The exceptions to 
this trend are wepéouxoc and gépaome, which have more attestations than ol 
Ko@opoc and AomdSo@opoc respectively. 


3.1.1 Summary of characteristics 


Most of the productive compound families in this subgroup contain V2 
compounds in -oc (the kovpotpd@oc/ctpatnyoc types). The exceptions are 
the families derived from Aida, EAGo, Weopoa, (ctnp and Avw, which 
have compounds in -tng, and KAémta, which has some V2 compounds in - 
t™¢ as well as compounds in -oc and root formations. In general, all these 
V2 compounds are extremely numerous and there is a clear correlation 
between their productivity and the limited number of corresponding V1 
compounds: this productivity may have had an impact on the development 
of parallel V1 compounds, which remain more limited even when they are 
very old in origin (e.g. those derived from &I'@ or €AK@). There is a clear 
tendency for the V1 compounds in this class to be extremely productive in 
onomastics (see those derived from 1a, &pya, Scpvnuv AapdZe, Séxop00, 
féopon) or indeed exclusively onomastic (Ep5w). 

These families therefore confirm the general Greek trend towards right- 
oriented compounds: in connection with the extremely productive agentive 
type in -oc, V2 compounds are more numerous, and many serve as names 
of professions or as adjectives describing objects of common use. V1 
compounds are rarer, and often feature exclusively in poetic language or 


become specialized as PNs. This distribution provides a likely explanation 
of the fact that in most previous studies V1 compounds have been treated as 
a predominantly onomastic type. Indeed, many of these seventeen base 
verbs are among the most productive sources of verbal compounds: if we 
were to ground our conception of the entire V1 type on the behaviour of & 
Ta, &pyo, S€xou, 8x, EpSe or ~épa, it would be natural to conclude that 
V1 compounds have become specialized as an onomastic type and are 
perhaps even a relic, no longer productive as a means of word formation. 
For instance, within the corpus of Mycenaean V1 compounds collected in 
Tables 4.2 and 4.3, possible names derived from &pyw and &y@ amount to 
three and four respectively: this means that PNs in Apye- and ‘Exe- may 
together account for one third of the whole Myc. corpus of epéotkoc 
compounds. However, this need not mean that in Mycenaean compounds 
derived from &pyw and &y@ were exclusively onomastic since (as 
mentioned in Chapter 3, apropos of Frei-Liithy’s hypothesis) the 
Mycenaean evidence is limited and the supposed specialization of V1 
compounds as an onomastic type amounts to an argumentum e silentio, 
namely the fact that in the tablets there are no appellative V1 compounds. If 
we go beyond the Mycenaean evidence, we see that in later Greek 
compounds derived from &pyw and &y@—as well as those derived from the 
two other common verbs GI and gépw—may also give rise to 
appellatives, even though they are predominantly productive in onomastics. 
In the Homeric poems, the FC Cpye- features in two PNs (ApyéAoyoc and 
‘ApyentoAepoc) and in the adjective GpyéKoKoc, whereas the FC €ye- 
features in five PNs (EXeM@Aos, EXEHHOV, Exeralc, "EXEQpov, EXEvNos) 
and in three appellatives (€yenevxijc, Exégpev, Exe0vpioc). Ga produces 
both PNs and appellatives in Homeric Greek, whereas mép@ seems to have 
developed later: in Homer there is only a Kurzname, épexkAog (Il. 5.59), 
and appellatives appear only in Hesiod and in the Homeric Hymns 
(wepéoukos ‘house carrying, pepéoBioc ‘giving life’, pepecavOlic ‘bringing 
flowers’). 

In conclusion, V1 compounds derived from Gpya, &y@ and pép@ are 
not exclusively onomastic and are useful to contravene the general 
behavioural patterns associated with the seventeen verbs collected in this 
section. This is perhaps connected with the semantics of the base verbs, 
which identify common transitive actions, a feature which may have 
contributed to the creation of appellative V1 compounds despite the 
existence of a productive V2 counterpart. 


3.2 Less productive compound families 


As anticipated above, the compound families in this subgroup are 
characterized by features which allow us to separate them from those of the 
previous subgroup. The first feature is that one of the two patterns (but 
often both) is of low productivity: this is usually the case with V1 
compounds, but there also are families in which the V1 pattern is more 
productive than the V2 pattern. The second feature is that the interaction 
between the two types often betrays a certain artificiality, with one pattern 
seemingly influencing the other. The creation and structure of individual 
V1 compounds in particular may be influenced by metrical requirements or 
wordplay (the latter is especially common in comic language). 
ayeipw 
The compound family derived from this verb provides a good example of 
one of the phenomena which characterize the creation of V1 compounds 
vis-a-vis V2 compounds: wordplay. As we might expect, V2 compounds 
are the productive type, though they are mostly limited to the formation of 
poetic epithets such as vemeAnyepeta ‘cloud-gatherer’: the old Myc. form 
ri-na-ko-ro /linagoros/ ‘flax-gatherer’ and the later name of the Heraclean 
official citayéptng ‘collector of corn’ are the only forms that refer to 
commonplace activities. 

There is only one V1 compound, CyepotkPnaAte, and it is an artificial 
one. This hapax is transmitted by Hesychius, who attributes its use to 
Cratinus (fr. 66 K-A) in the comedy Drapetides: 


Hsch. a 461: GyepotkUBnAto: Kpatkvoc Ev Apast€TLoLv El AGuwVvos. TOV ald 
’ 


TOV aylptny Kal Kupnrtotily elxev, olovel evrny Kal pavetv. KUBHAW Pap & 
AEyOV Tov néAekvv [...] GOev Kal Avoumoc Ev PaKyatc Tov aVtov <dc> 
ayUptny KkoyAct. 

‘Cratinus [uses GyepotKUBNAtc] in the Drapetides in reference to Lampon. He 
calls him ‘begging priest’ and ‘axe-wielder’, which is to say, a priest and a 
diviner. For the name of the (sacrificial) axe was KUBNALtGs [...] for which reason 
the same man is also ridiculed by Lysippus in the Bacchaeas a begging-priest. 


The interpretamentum connects the constituents of the compound to 
two rare words (GyUptns¢ and kUBNALoTNS) which are glossed with 
the common terms 6UTN¢ ‘sacrificer, priest? and wdavtic ‘diviner’ 
respectively. GyUptns indicated a kind of mendicant priest who 
lived on collected offerings (dygipw): this term was used in 
particular for the priests of Cybele. The similarity between the 
goddess’ name and the rare word KUBNALG, indicating the sacrificial 
axe, seems to have brought about the misconception that the 


compound is related to Cybeleei7 

The literal translation of GyepowBnAtc as ‘one who collects axes’, 
retained in the Corpus for the sake of semantic clarity, probably does not 
get to the essence of this comic compound: rather than being a real verbal 
compound, QyepokvPnAic is more likely to have been formed by 
juxtaposing the stem of the action noun &Iepoic (Hdt.+), conveying the 
ideas of collecting and begging, with the stem of the ‘technical’ attribute of 
sacrificing priests, the kUBnAtc. The structure of this compound therefore 
reveals the impact of -ci¢ nominals on the formation of neologisms (on 
which see also Chapter 4, section 4.2). 

The inclusion of GyepouvBnAic in a corpus of V1 compounds is 
justified by the fact that, ultimately, V1 compounds provided Cratinus with 
the structural model on which to base his comic compound. The playwright 
was probably keen to impart a high-sounding quality to the epithet coined 
for Lampon. This would be consistent with the style and register of the 
Drapetides, a comedy which Bakola (2010: 141) describes as ‘unparalleled 
in its use of tragedy’: a long V1 compound, composed of rare words (& 
Tepoic is found only three times in AG, KvBnAtc is mostly discussed in 
grammatical and lexicographical sources) fits the bill perfectly. 

In conclusion, in the family of compounds derived from Qyeipw the 
existence of the odd V1 formation is determined by stylistic factors. 
ClyepouKbPnAtc is neither in competition with a specific V2 compound nor a 
redundant formation: on the contrary, its existence is fully justified by the 
stylistic effect intended by its inventor. 

Qpeipoo 

Neither type of compound is numerous. V1 PNs can only be reconstructed 
on the basis of the Kurzname ’Apepiac, which corresponds to the FC 
found in appellative compounds. The extant appellative compounds in 
Queun- all seem to have belonged to scientific language. Two, 
CetKkoopin ‘change of condition’ and Qpewppvopia ‘change of form’, 
are attributed to Democritus on the testimony of Hesychius and Diogenes 
Laertius (9.47; see too Hsch. a 3563 Gpewnpvopetv); Hesychius a 3564 is 
also the source of a third unattributed form, Gpeiltypov, probably 
corresponding to Gpewsixpouv, the accusative of the adjective Gpewsixpouc 
‘changing colour’. The interpretamentumpetaBaAAovta is in the accusative 
as well, to which Latte adds <t!lv xpoav> (‘the skin’). In Phryn. Ecl. 408 
we find a parallel for the construction of QpeiBo with ypa@c: Kal tonov 
GAAdooew Aid te xpoa pavov dpeiBew (the subject is the things that 
mortals suppose ‘to change their place and alter their bright appearance’). 


Cieiwiypoug may thus be another compound related to science or 
philosophy. The scientific specialization of compounds in Cpew- is 
confirmed by the fact that the only form of this type in MG is the botanical 
technical term apetomopa ‘crop rotation’. 

The V2 compounds of Gpeifw, on the other hand, all indicate 
professions or practical activities. Aeschylus’ ypuoapoiBdc, used as a 
powerful epithet of Ares, the god of war who gives gold in exchange for 
dead bodies, is a famous variation on the common Apyupapo1Bdc ‘money- 
changer’, as recognized by the scholiacis In more homely register, 
CAgitaporBoc ‘dealer in barley-groats’ is found only in Aristophanes (three 
times) and in lexicographical works, where its interpretation is provided: 
for Pollux the GAgitaporBoi are ol mmtpdoKovtec tH GAgita ‘those who sell 
barley-groats’, while Hesychius offers the synonymic compound, 
CAgitom@Ang ‘seller of barley-groats’. 

All these V2 compounds derived from QpeiBo are associated with 
Classical Greek. We see this clearly not only from the fact that almost all of 
them are not used after the Classical age, but also from the numerous 
comments they elicit in lexicographical sources. Apyupapo1poc in particular 
is quoted a total of ten times in Atticist lexicography. Phrynichus 
recommends it as the correct Attic word for ‘money-changer’, against the 
new word KoAAvBiotrc¢, used in less ‘approved’ Attic authors such as 
Lysias and Menander, and common in the Koine (also see Moe. a 113).619 
This may reflect the fact that GyeiBw is very much a poetic verb, whose 
semantic sphere becomes more restricted with the passing of time, leading 
to the current MG meaning of ‘remunerate’. Of the V2 compounds, 
CipyvpaporBoc is the only one to have remained common in the modern 
language. 
aKovw 
Considering that the numerous forms in -fKooc are mostly bahuvrihis 
derived from kof ‘hearing’ (a feature preserved in MG), the family of 
compounds derived from Ckova is a limited one. This is shown first of all 
by the low productivity of V2 formations, the sole representative of which 
is the word for ‘spy’, WtaKovott)¢.620 V1 compounds are similarly limited, 
amounting only to the post-Classical Gxovoi8eog ‘heard by the gods’, 
whose passive meaning is also unusual for the V1 pattern. The context in 
which Ckovoifeoc occurs, an epigram by Antipater of Thessalonica, 
suggests that it was a recherché word. It is used as the epithet of méyIos, 
the light of a torch sent by Antipater to his patron Pison and accompanied 
by the short epigram: its light will show that Pison has appreciated the gift 


and that Antipater’s prayers will have been ‘heard by the gods’. 
apapioke 


This is an old and recessive compound family, which mirrors the rarity of 
the base verb (mostly a poetic word). V1 forms compounded with the root 
Cip- may be as old as Mycenaean: the interpretation of the PN a-ti-pa-mo as 
/Artiphamos/ is phonologically possible, although scholars have generally 
opted for /Antiphamos/. As discussed in Chapter 4, sections 7.1 and 8.6, a 
close semantic parallel for /Artiphamos/ would be the epithet Aptiemt)c ‘he 
who fits together words’. The influence of pti ‘just’ and Gptioc ‘ready’ 
may already have been felt in connection with these old specimina, 
particularly since the element -tt- in the FC was opaque from a 
morphological point of view. Moreover, morphological obscurity may have 
been reinforced by the fact that speakers were unlikely to have linked most 
other derivations of Apapiokw, such as &ppa ‘chariot’ or &pOp0¢ ‘allied’, 
to the verb, with the result that it probably ceased to be productive from a 
derivational point of view. 

In the same way, the V2 mvAdptns ‘gate-fastener’ must have been 
morphologically obscure: it remains an isolated formation, which after 
Homer is taken up again by Moschus and otherwise by lexicographers. The 
morphological opacity of -&ptng is also discernible in the fact that in later 
Greek a homophonous SC develops out of deipw/alpa ‘lift’, whose regular 
V2 compounds end in -opoc. In this connection, it is worth considering 
another form, the hapax Av8aptne. It features in IG22.1424.col.11.272 as an 
apposition of Kapkivoc, which in the context of the inscription (an 
inventory of the treasures of Athena) seems to refer to an object (a small 
crab?) made of stone: another possibility is that kapkivoc has the technical 
meaning of ‘pair of pincers’ and that Al8aptns means either ‘assembling 
stones’ (< Apapioxa) or ‘removing stone’ (< alpw), but the preservation of 
such a technical object in the treasury of Athena would be more difficult to 
understand. 

Apriazo 

This verb creates only two compounds unequivocally of the V1 type, @ 
pmicéavépoc ‘snatching away men’ (Aesch.) and @pnagopidng ‘snatching 
the pleasures of sexual intercourse’ (fr. adesp. 597 K—A). The PN A 
pmcAvKos (Thessaly 3rd c.) might also be based on this verb: if so, its FC 
would seem to delete the [g] of the root. There are no cogent semantic or 


morphological reasons why V2 compounds with @pmoxtijc ‘robber’ in the 
SC should not have been created: we may recall however that @pnaxtijc, @ 


pmaKkthp and @praoty)c are all late and rare words (see section 2.1.5). The 
only V2 compound, the root formation AeAgapmag ‘snapping at the bait’ 
(Leon.), is a hapax. 

aptvw 

This verb mostly creates onomastic compounds which reflect the general 
meaning ‘prepare’: see particularly “AptvAoyocg ‘one who prepares an 
ambush’, corresponding to the phrase Adyov Aptbvavtec (Hom. Od. 14.469, 
featuring the epic by-form Aptbv@). The only V2 compound, Owaptutl|<c 
‘cook’ (Hyp.), on the other hand, reflects the specialized meaning ‘prepare 


a meal’. The simple agent noun dptuti)p ‘director’ (IG12(3).330.144-145, 
Thera, third c. BC) is a hapax. 


Baivos 


The productive compounds derived from Baive are those in -Batnc. These, 
like the simplex Batng which is only attested in Hesychius, are based on the 
present and are thus likely to represent a more recent development than the 
forms based on the root Bn-, which is the basis of the original verbal 
formation, the root aorist.621 However, Homeric Greek already contains 
some compounds in -Bdatne, and this shows that the new Greek agent nouns 
in -tnc¢ could be formed on any vocalic grade622 

As discussed in Chapter 4, section 8.3, Bytapp@v has usually been 
explained as an analogical formation on € umvpiBAtns, from which it would 
import not only the vocalic grade, but also the [t] in the FC. A different 
explanation has been suggested here: Brt&ppev is not an artificial form, 
but an old compound based on the bare root and backed-up by the root 
aorist, the original verbal formation. The residual nature of compounds in - 
ti-, together with the Greek creation of the secondary present formation 
Baive, contributed to the ousting not only of Brtappwv (whose archaic 
character can also be defended on the basis of its SC, as discussed in 
Chapter 4, section 8.3), but also of compounds in -Brty>, of which € 
uupiBHtn¢ is the only example. 

The popularity of the new V2 compounds in -Batns might have made 
the creation of other V1 compounds unnecessary, particularly since both the 
stem Ba-, featuring in the present, and the stem $n-, featuring in the aorist, 
end in a vowel, a fact which makes them less suitable as compound FCs. In 
the absence of sigmatic tenses which could provide a FC of the 
tepWipBpotoc type, the only way to create a phonologically suitable FC 
would be to use the whole present stem Batv-: however, with the exception 
of two compounds in gavv- (see section 4.2), this type of present stem is not 


found in V1 compounds, whose FCs also tend to exclude other suffixed 
present stems (exceptions are @@ivo-, tavu- and Aaxv-). The shape of the 
root is therefore the very likely cause of the lack of V1 compounds derived 
from Boive and of the success of V2 forms in -Batn¢ (which have been 
preserved into MG). 


BAETIOO 


All forms are rare. BAenedaipwv has been preserved for us by Poll. 1.21, 
with the comment that it is a comic formation, in the context of a discussion 
of terms pertaining to the sacred sphere: 


O AE DreptuWv AtotSaipwv Kal AetoiBeoo: KwptKov (fr. adesp. 749 K-A) Pip & 
PAerEsaipLwv. 

He who greatly honours the gods [is called] Aetotéainmv and Aetoi®eoc 
[‘fearing the gods’]; a comic word is BAEmEdsaiptwv. 


It is not entirely clear from the context whether we are supposed to 
understand BAEresaipwv as an afterthought, not directly linked to 
the topic of the sentence (terms for the person who honours the 
gods). In Hsch. § 699 the compound is glossed with ‘a person who is 
consumed by illness and whose complexion is made to look bad by 
the gods’ (6 Und vdooU KaTEoKANKeG Kal KaKdxpouc xd 
Aatuovov). In Eust. in II. 1.314.31 (with parallels in the Suda and 
Photius) BA.EsEdait@v is glossed as ‘a blind person who looks like 
he has been hit by a god’ (6 Ateotpayipevos Tac dipets Kal olov bd 
Aaivovoc metANywc). On the basis of these two passages, and of 
Eustathius’ information that according to the Atticist Pausanias 
PAerEsaip@Vv was used to mock the Socratics, the compound has 
been loosely interpreted as referring to someone who ‘looks like a 
ghost’, understanding Aacipwv with its later meaning of ‘ghost’. 
Although BAemedaip@v is a one-off creation, it does in fact reflect 
usages of BA.Enw followed by a nominative or accusative with the 
meaning ‘to look like X’, e.g. @dBov BAEnwv ‘looking terrible’ 
(Aesch. Th.498), EBAEWE vasv ‘looking mustard’, i.e. ‘giving dark 
looks’ (Aristoph. Eq. 631). 

What all this reveals is the artificial (and probably comic) character of 
BAenedaipe@v. As noted in section 2.1, the status of the rare V2 compounds 
kKuvoBA@y and moAvBAgén@v is no more prominent. This is somewhat 
surprising, given that BAém@ was a common verb in Greek, still preserved 
in MG. 


BooKo) 


In the case of this compound family we cannot really speak of competition 
between V1 and V2 compounds. V2 compounds are common, and this is 
connected to the fact that, as noted in section 2.1.3, BooK@ has a large 
number of simple and compounded agentive forms which cover two 
semantic domains, namely the idea of ‘nourishing’ and the idea of ‘being a 
herdsman’. 

The only V1 compound is the Homeric epithet Batiavetpa (Chapter 4, 
section 8.4). Although semantically transparent, Batidvelpa must have 
been felt to be typical of high poetic language because of the ‘old- 
fashioned’ shape of the FC as well of its Homeric associations. It is never 
found again after Homer and Hesiod except in grammatical or 
lexicographical sources. We should also note that there is no V2 compound 
conveying the same meaning. As we have seen with Bntappev, the rarity 
of Batidveipa is certainly linked to the shape of the FC, which could not be 
replaced by a sigmatic form since there is no s-aorist **€Bwoa. The 
morphological constraints of the root explain both the lack of V1 
compounds and the productivity of V2 compounds. 


NyvaoKkw 


Despite the very pervasive use of this verb, verbal compounds are limited 
and enjoy a certain level of productivity only in onomastics, with the V1 
type in I'va@oi-. In the case of these compounds, it is possible that the 
popularity of the FC was enhanced by the existence of the noun [vicic 
‘knowledge’: see for instance the example of ['v@oipiA&, which may be 
interpreted as ‘one who knows her friends’ but yields a better meaning 
when construed as ‘one who loves knowledge’. The influence of ['v@cic is 
also evident in other non-V1 forms, such as ['vaomoyéw ‘fight having 
knowledge of one’s power’ (Hdt.). 

The restriction of V1 compounds to onomastics is not compensated for 
by the development of the V2 pattern. As noted in section 2.1, the only V2 
compound is Kapdétoyvaotns ‘knower of hearts’, attested—just like the 
agent noun ['v@otno— in the New Testament. It is also used in the 
Septuagint with the more restricted meaning of ‘diviner’. It is unclear why 
verbal compounds derived from ['tyv@oko are so rare in AG: the type in - 
T'v@otns is more common in MGe23 


Adkvo 


This is an interesting case of a family of compounds whose character is 
unmistakably literary and artificial and in which the V1 and V2 patterns 
influence one another. The starting point is 8vpodoKt\¢ ‘biting the heart’, 


used in Homer as an epithet of pO@oc. For an analysis of this early active 
form in -f\¢ see section 4.3.1 below. The existence of Wpodaxii¢ ‘fiercely 
gnawing’ in Aeschylus (an attribute of lepoc ‘desire’) confirms that the 
Homeric form is not an oddity. 

If we are to trust the extant sources, 8vpodaxi|c served as the model for 
the coinage of the V1 compound Aaxé8vp0¢ ‘biting the heart’. This is used 
by Simon-ides (fr. 74.5 PMG) to characterize the sweat (LApa@c) of the man 
who has reached the peak of manliness and is thus able to see virtue 
(Apety)). In turn, Saxé6vpoc provides the model for Aeschylus’ Anéi6vpos, 
based on the s-aorist stem: in Ag. 743 it characterizes a pleasurable 
sensation, metaphorically described as the ‘flower of desire’ (Epwtoc & 
vOoc), brought to Troy by Helen. The same epithet is found in a rather 
different context in a fragment describing a fine meal from Sopater’s 
Physiologos (fr. 20 K-A), where it is paired with O&GAun, a sauce made 
with vinegar and brine. 

The only V2 compound with a regular formation, AcOpodyKktng, is 
difficult to assess. The word is attested only once in Phrynichus’ 
Praeparatio sophistica 87.11 and apparently identifies a type of dog that 
jumps up at people and bites without barking. Phrynichus condemns the 
word, preferring the expression Aai8apyooKvev (cf. Aristoph. Eq. 1068), 
the starting point for his discussion. 

On balance, both the active use of compounds in -f\c¢ and the 
appearance of 8up6c in three out of the four Classical compounds derived 
from Adxva identify this family as a mostly artificial one. The other V2 
compound, Aa8posy|xtn¢, is also characteristic in that the FC provides and 
adverbial modification of the verbal SC, rather than its argument. In MG 
both Ad&kve@ and its compounds have died out: the verb has been replaced 
by Aayk@vo and AayKava, which do not yield compounds. 


AiWKo 


A neat chronological development is discernible in this family. The V1 
pattern is older, although not commonly found in appellatives: Aiwéunmoc 
‘driving horses’ is a common epithet in epinician poetry, but later dies out, 
surviving only as a PN; AtwétkéAev8oc ‘urging on the way’ is almost a 
hapax, qualifying Kévtpa ‘horse-goads’ in an epigram which has been 
attributed both to Philodemus (first c. BC) and to Argentarius (fourth c. 
AD). The chronological precedence of the V1 pattern is further confirmed 
by the onomastic attestations, which are all from the fifth c. BC onwards. 
V2 compounds, on the other hand, first appear in Theocritus, and on the 
whole are infrequently attested. This may be connected to the fact that the 


agent noun Aiuxtn¢ is itself not attested before the New Testament and that 
the verb does not possess other morphological means of creating agent 
nouns. 6iWxKq@ is preserved in MG in the form Katadiakw, which does not 
yield any compounds. 


Epapat 


This family of compounds exhibits another unusual distribution. The V1 
pattern is both older and overall more productive than the V2 pattern, 
although it is mostly specialized in onomastics. The two appellative 
compounds which display an unequivocal verb-argument  structure—€ 
pacipoAnoc ‘loving song’ and Epaoiyphpatoc ‘loving money’—are both 
attested in the Classical age. This, together with the chronology of the V2 
compounds, is a strong indication that the creation of a compound family 
from &payoi was mostly a Classical accomplishment. V2 compounds start 
with maiSepaoti)s ‘lover of boys’, attested in Aristophanes, the source also 
of the first attestation of the agent noun Epaottjc. Semantic overlap 
between the two types is limited to the pair 7Epaoidnpoc (beginning of the 
second century BC) and Anpepaotiis ‘friend of the people’ (Pl.). A few 
forms in -epaotiic are preserved in MG. 

eDpioKw 

This family of compounds has a low level of productivity. The V1 pattern 
is attested earlier and tends to display a FC derived from the future stem eV 
pnc- (eVpnoemy|c ‘inventive of poetry’, Pi.). In a much later specimen, eD 
peoikakog ‘inventive of evil’, attested in the scholia to Euripides’ Medea, 
the FC may be influenced by the action noun eUpeoic ‘discovery’ (Pl.). 
Both compounds find parallels in syntactic phrases: see Isocr. In Call. 53 t 
Va Tul uetaelvto TO mpalpa pnd’ Etépouc Adyous E€evpioKorev ‘in order 
that they might not change their plans and invent another story’ and Eur. 
Herc. 1177 GAA’ GAAo nob tt Kaivov eDpiok@ KaKév ‘some new evil I 
discover here’. 

Since the simplex eWpetr|c is a common form, attested as early as Plato, 
it is not clear why V2 compounds are limited to mpwQeupetic ‘first 
discoverer’, found in the second-century author Nicomachus of Gerasa, and 
clearly derived from the phrase mpWtoc eWpetijc. Perhaps the low 
productivity of these compounds is influenced by the fact that the agent 
noun does not seem to be used to refer to someone engaged in a generic act 
of finding, but rather to a quite specific person, the inventor of something: 
see for instance the Isocratean Ady@v epetis ‘prose-writer’ (Evag. 40), 
Plato’s offte Tap eVpetle offte pabntilc obAevdc nepl tv tolobTeV 


Teyovevan (‘For [Socrates says] that he has never been either a discoverer 
or a learner of any of these things’, La. 186e), or D.L. 9.25 gnc A’ 
ApuotoréAnc Ev 1 cogioth edpetly abtov Tevéo8or Atadextic'e, dcrep 
‘EpmeSoxAga Prtopuclic (‘In the SophistAristotle says that he [Zeno] is the 
inventor of dialectic, just as Empedocles [is the inventor] of rhetoric’). 

If this is the case, we are faced with a situation similar to the one 
described in Class II: the agent noun has a low rate of compounding 
because of its semantic specialization. This hypothesis is perhaps 
strengthened by the observation that mp@8evpetijc is not an argument-verb 
compound, but rather a specification of eWpetiic. 


BéAyoo 


The four V1 compounds in OeAéi- are all poetic and cover the period 
between the fifth century BC and the third century AD. Agentive V2 
compounds are limited to mav@éAxtetpa ‘all-charmer’ (Simon.). This low 
productivity may be connected to the fact that the agent noun 8¢Akti\p has 
very few and late attestations (one in the late Homeric Hymn to Asclepius 
and two in Nonnus). The only alternative form, 8€Aktwp, is a hapax, 
conjectured by Musgrave at Aesch. Suppl. 1040 for the vox nihili ®eaxtopt 
transmitted by codex M. The correction is a likely one in the context of 
Suppl. 1040, where 8€Aktwp would be an epithet of me180, yielding the 
meaning ‘Persuasion the charmer’. 

This lack of compounded agent nouns was not compensated for by the 
existence of other compound types: only two active compounds in -¥c 
develop in Late Antiquity (mov@eAync ‘charming all’, Nonn., and 
@pevoB_eAyyc ‘charming the heart’, Procl.). The low level of overall 
productivity is consistent with the the fact that 8€Ayw, a common verb in 
early Greek texts, is not productive in later Greek, where it remains mostly 
associated with epic poetry. 


KOIAEW 


V1 and V2 forms are both rare. V1 compounds are late and unproductive: 
KaAeooixopos ‘calling to the dance’ is a hapax. V2 formations are older and 
more numerous, but it is important to note that OyoKAntrp ‘shouter’ 
(Hom.) is in fact the agent noun of the verb OpoKAdw (Hom. dpoKAé@ 
‘shout’), while wevéoKAntip ‘one who falsely subscribes his name as 
witness to a summons’ (Theopomp.) rather belongs to the category of 
determinative compounds, since the FC does not function as an argument of 
the verb. This type is not preserved in MG. 


KOPTTTO) 


Both compound patterns are attested first in the fifth century BC. V1 
compounds are slightly more numerous, but they all seem to belong to 
literary language. KapWimous ‘bending the foot’, the epithet of the Erinys in 
Aeschylus Th. 791, is a hapax of unclear meaning, as shown by the 
uncertainty of the scholia ad loc.:  Kdpmtovoa tv KOAaCopEvev vob 
m0dacg Kal cvpmodifovoa Kal whe EGca gvyety, fl A tod fautiic ndSac & 
muKAivovoa Kal mpdc mavtac Enepyopévn (‘bending the feet of those who 
are chased [by her], entangling the feet, not letting [them] run away; or 
bending her own feet and attacking all’). 

This epithet finds a parallel in another hapax, attested in Hesychius in 
connection with an Erinys: Kapmeoiyouvos ‘bending the knees’, which may 
perhaps represent a variant of the Aeschylean form. Another hapax, 
kapmeolyuiog ‘bending the limbs’ qualifies maiyvia (to be understood as 
‘games’, but the context is not clear) in a fragment attributed to Orpheus by 
Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius. The only non-poetic compound in 
this group may well be kapwioupos ‘bending the tail’, which according to 
Hesychius is an alternative name for the cxiovpoc ‘squirrel’ (perhaps a 
scientific name?). 

A number of the V2 compounds too have an artificial character and 
reflect the association of kKdpmtm with musical contexts, in which 
connection the compounds introduce a negative connotation.624 The hapax 
AcportoKauntnc ‘twister of song’ is used by Aristophanes (Nu. 333) 
together with various other compounds to identify the categories of 
intellectuals ‘fed’ by the Clouds. Similarly, Timotheus’ Tovoxdprtng ‘one 
who sings with soft Ionic modulations’ disparagingly qualifies one of the 
poet’s rivals. In both Aristoph. Nu. 969-971 (el Aé wc atniv 
Baporoxedoot’ fl Kéuperév ta Kop, olac ol viv, tic Kat pptviv 
tavtac tac AvoKoAoKdpmtous ‘but if any of them were to play the buffoon, 
or to turn any quavers, like these difficult turns the present artists make 
after the manner of Phrynis...’, trsl. W. J. Hickie) and Pherecr. fr. 155.15 K- 
A Kapntov pe Kal ctpégev (‘twisting and turning me [Music]’), Kapnta 
and its derivations are associated with the citharode Phrynis.e25 A third 
compound, mitvoKdurntns ‘pinebender’, is used in various sources (starting 
with Strabo) as an epithet of Sinis, who killed travellers by tying them to 
pinetrees. K&pmtw survives in MG, but yields no compounds. 


KIVEO) 


The only V1 compound derived from this verb is the epithet Ktvnoiyatoc, 
which Heyschius uses to gloss the much more common epithet Evvooiyaioc 
‘shaking the earth’. The choice of this FC may have been prompted by the 


frequent use of agent nouns derived from kivéw in reference to Poseidon 
and it is worth considering the use of these agent nouns in context to 
corroborate this interpretation. Kivntip is attested only three times in 
Greek, and always as an epithet of the god. Kivntijc is equally rare, and is 
used for the first time by Aristophanes in Nu. 1397 in reference to 
Pheidippides, who is about to state his case: 


cov Epyov, Katv@v Extiv Kitt kal poyAeuta, 

weELOW Ta Cntelv, bruce Adzetc Agyetv Aikata 

Your business, mover and upheaver of new words, Is to seek some means of 
persuasion, so that you shall seem to speak justly. 


In his commentary on the Clouds, Dover (1968: 257-258) notes that 
oxAeuthjo— the other epithet referring to Pheidippides in these lines— 
occurs earlier in the play as an epithet of Poseidon, who is imagined to 
cause earthquakes with a lever: in the same way, Kivntijc here may allude 
to Poseidon’s traditional epithet. The allusion perhaps draws attention to the 
fact that, just as Poseidon moves the earth by invisible means, the 
techniques which Pheidippides will employ to move words are obscure and 
impenetrable to the chorus. Given this background, we can speculate that 
Hesychius’ gloss kivnoiyatoc has its source in hymnic poetry concerned 
with Poseidon. 

There are no attested V1 PNs derived from kivéa, but their existence is 
guaranteed by the Kurzname kivnoiac. V2 compounds too are limited to 
one specimen, the late @wtoxivi|t¢ ‘mover of light’, an epithet of the god 
Helios-Mithras invoked in the magical papyrus containing the so-called 
‘Mithras liturgy’ (PGM 4.599).62e This compound is one of a series of 
forms containing mUp or pc (see in particular pw@tdc Ktiota ‘light-maker’, 
Mvevpato~a@c ‘light-breather, g@toxpdtop ‘light-master’, abEnoigac 
‘light-increaser’): @a@toxwyts¢ belonged to an artificial, evocative 
language, and this explains the form’s rarity. Forms in -Kwy\1¢ are attested 
in MG, but only with preverbs; modern forms in kivnoto- are not verbal 
compounds, but compounds of kivnolc, eg. Ktvnow8Eepaneia 
‘cinesiotherapy’. 


KOOPEW 


This family is unproductive across all its categories. V1 compounds are 
limited to only two PNs, both post-Classical. Koopnoiotpatoc has 
transparent semantics (‘one who arranges the army’, see e.g. Hdt. 7.161.3 
Aiaxoopica ctpatév: the use of Koopé@ in a military sense is pervasive) 
and koopnoidvag could perhaps mean ‘he who adorns the lord’. 

The low productivity of V2 compounds could be linked to the fact that 


the relevant agent nouns are mostly specialized. The contexts in which 
KOOL! Top ‘commander’ is usually found in Greek literature are restricted 
to epic poetry and quotations of the common Homeric formula Koop ttope 
Ao@v ‘marshaller of armies’. Koopntis¢ and Koopntip have been 
transmitted to us mostly as the names of magistrates at Athens and 
elsewhere, but in Hesychius x 3766 Koopntijo: Koupetc. Evtapuaotic we 
also find evidence for a meaning connected to the idea of ‘prepare, adorn’ 
conveyed by the verb in certain contexts: koupevc refers to a kind of 
hairdresser, whereas Evtagaott|< suggests that a Koopnti|s could also be 
in charge of embalming dead bodies in preparation for burial. It is likely 
that this meaning of Koopntis arose in Koine Greek, since the two V2 
compounds which rely on it—ypvooKxoopnti)s ‘decorator with gold’ (Vett. 
Val.) and tpiyoKoopnti|s ‘hairdresser’ (Hsch.), both referring to a type of 
KOOUNTHS specialized in adorning certain things or using certain adorning 
techniques—are hapax legomena from a late period. MG has preserved no 
compounds of this kind. 


Kpouw 


In spite of the existence of the agent noun Kpovotns and of the V2 
compound Cvyoxpovotns ‘one who uses a false balance’ (attested only 
twice), compounds derived from this verb tend to be created according to 
the V1 pattern. The two existing forms are rare, however. KpovolAvpn¢ 
‘striking the lyre’ is a hapax, one of the many epithets of the koup!l\tec 
celebrated in the 38th Orphic hymn. xpovoi®upoc, the name of a type of 
flute-song, is recorded in grammatical sources (the attribution to Trypho 
comes from Athenaeus). 

Two other compounds in Kpovot-, Kpovoldnpéw ‘cheat the people’ 
(Aristoph.) and Kpovolpetpém ‘cheat in measuring’ (Hsch.), retain the 
semantics of the action noun KpoUctc in its meaning ‘attempt to deceive’, 
attested in Aristoph. Nu. 318.A similar meaning is to be understood in the 
case the V2 compound Cvyoxpovotn,, identifying one who cheats with his 
balance. 

The low productivity of V2 forms may be connected to the fact that the 
simple agent noun Kpovotns seems to have been very rare. It is attested 
only once, in the fourth-century AD grammarian Dositheus, where it is 
glossed with petulcus, a relatively rare Latin adjective mostly used to 
describe animals with a tendency to butt.c27 Semantic specialization is 
perhaps a further reason why the V1 pattern was privileged in this case. 


AapuBave 


Surprisingly, considering the frequency of AauBdve in Greek, there are 
very few compounds derived from this verb. The lack of V1 forms, with the 
PN AaPinnt& the sole representative, is all the more striking given that V2 
compounds are quite limited as well. Forms in -Arntng¢ are already attested 
in Classical Greek (Epyoarntns ‘contractor’ in Teleclides, preserved in 
MG) but are unproductive: the other two forms are AwpoArntnge ‘greedy of 
gain’ (LXX), which is quite common in Christian authors, and 
MpoownoAnmtme~ ‘respecter of persons’ (NT). This type survives in MG, 
with forms such as AavewoAf\ntng ‘someone who takes a loan’ and 
oupoArntnys ‘blood-receiver’. The simple agent noun Ay\ntn¢ ‘catcher’ is 
only attested in the late lexicon of Zonaras. 

Other types of active V2 compounds are similarly limited. Those in - 
AaBoc amount to three forms (this type persists in some MG words), while 
those in -AaBrjc are limited to O&vAaBI)¢ ‘quick at seizing’ (said of the eagle 
in Aristot. HA) and ebAaBy\c which, in the meaning ‘devout’, continues to 
be used into MGe2s 


HipvioKw 


Compounds derived from this verb display a clear preference for the V1 
pattern, which is used both in onomastics and in the appellative lexicon. 
This type emerges very early in Greek, with the PN ma-na-si-we-ko, 
finding an alphabetic Greek counterpart in rvjoiepyoc ‘one who is mindful 
of work’. Some of the PNs have perfectly clear semantics and it may be no 
chance that they are among the most common names in Greek: see for 
instance ptvnoi8eoc ‘one who is mindful of the gods’, ptwnoipayoc ‘one who 
remembers the fight’ and pvnoiotpatoc ‘one who is mindful of the army’ 629 

Appellatives are productive only until the end of the Classical age, after 
which no new forms are coined. As far as productivity is concerned, the 
most common compound is pvnoikakocg ‘one who remembers injuries, 
revengeful’, together with the typical verb of Attic oaths and treaties 
Lvnouwakea@ (usually preceded by a negation: ‘I shall not be revengeful 

.); both pvnowtp@v and pvitciotépavog are hapax legomena 
(uvnotypov also receives comment in the scholia to Aeschylus). 

As noted in section 2.1.5, V2 compounds are based on the noun 
v@v. With the exception of lepouvfpev, a form often found in prose 
texts, these compounds in -pvfp@v are not very common. The impression 
one gains is that pivioKe ceased to be a productive source of compounds 
already in the Classical age. 


GAAvt 


The sum total of both V1 and V2 compounds is relatively small, and is 
confined (unsurprisingly, given the meaning of the verb) to appellative 
forms. V1 compounds all derive from the aorist stem, which may be altered 
into the artificial FCs WAgoi- or OAeool- for metrical purposes. Of these 
forms, only WAeoiKapnos ‘losing its fruits’ (Hom.) enjoys some popularity 
in later sources: all the remaining compounds are rare. 

Each of the three agent nouns derived from the verb features in V2 
compounds. Of these, formations in -tnp and -twp are generally rare: 
CivSpoAéteipa ‘murderess’ is found in Aeschylus and in a lyric adespoton, 
mordoAetetpa and moaidoAetwp (both ‘child-murdering’) are used only by 
Euripides and later by Nonnus, matpoAétwp ‘parricide’ is a hapax, and 
TryavtoAétwp ‘giant-killer’ is mostly quoted in order to be contrasted with 
the more recent form TvyavtoAétns. The forms in -tnc¢ are from later 
periods and never display high productivity; they are not preserved in MG, 
where GAAvp has been lost. 


Spvupt 


This is a special case in that V1 pattern, which has its first attestations in 
Mycenaean and Homeric Greek (see Chapter 4, sections 7.2 and 8.1), is the 
only prolific one. This seems to be due to the fact that there are no simple 
agent nouns derived from Spvup. Moreover, the connection with the two 
V2 compounds etymologically linked to this verb, Aagéptic and AvKOdptixc, 
was probably obscure to speakers, because of the different vowel diplayed 
in the SCe30 


The appellative V1 compounds seem to have been highly poetic 
formations. They are all hapax legomena (or poetic forms later quoted only 
in lexicography), with the exception of the accusative Opotyvvaixa, epithet 
of Dionysos, which has four attestations because it belongs to a lyric 
adespoton quoted in three different works of Plutarch. Semantic overlap 
between V2 and V1 forms can be observed only in ’OpoéAtog vs. Anéptixc. 
Spvuyn does not survive into MG. 


TtEpB0d 


The only two compounds derived from this verb are the mirror image of 
one another and betray a certain degree of artificiality: mepoéntoAtc (Hes.) 
and mtoAinop8o0c (Hom.). Both mean ‘destroying cities’ and enjoy a similar 
level of popularity in the poetic register, above all hexametric poetry. The 
FC in mtoAinop8oc always appears in its Homeric shape: the more common 
moAt- is never attested in this compound. The sparsity of compounds could 
be linked to the fact that the base verb is a poetic formation and rarely used 
in prose. 

This is a convenient place for a note on the name mepoe@oveta, which 
already in antiquity was etymologized as deriving from mép8. With very 
few exceptions, this etymology is now rejected.631 Both the association of 
the FC with nmép8m and of the SC with @eivw (> -@ovoc) yield no 
meaningful sense, and it is now recognized that the original shape of the SC 
was -gatta. Janda (2000: 224-250) provides an excellent overview of the 
alternative etymologies which have been proposed. His suggestion is that 
the FC originally derived from *per- ‘bring back’ and that the SC is 
connected to the same root which yields Greek Wc ‘light’: Persephone 
would thus be ‘she who brings back light’.c32 On the other hand, Wachter 
(2006: 139-144) and (2007-2008) proposes etymologizing the name as a 
compound of *perso- ‘leek’ and *gwhen- ‘hit’. He interprets Persephone as 
‘the threshing maiden’, someone who helps to beat the sheaves: an 
appropriate name for the daughter of the goddess of crops. 


TUYVUMI 

The first attested compound derived from this verb is the Homeric epithet 
TMYEOILAAAOG, whose FC, however, does not have a governing function 
(‘compressing fleece’) but rather works as an adjective: ‘having thick, 
compressed fleece’.633 mmyeoipaAAoc, as suggested by Knecht (1946: 29), 
probably serves as a substitute for *mnyopaddos (< mnydc ‘solid’), whose 
cretic shape prevents its inclusion in the hexameter. The only other 


compound is the apparent epithet mngév8cAatta ‘she that freezes the sea’, 
transmitted by the lexicographer Phrynichus and edited as the comic 
adespoton 655 K-A; its FC is formed with the stem of the sigmatic tensese 
of myvupt. It is not really possible to speak of ‘competition’ between the 
V1 and V2 compounds: the only productive pattern of active compounds 
are those in -mmyoc, which emerge in Homer and continue in post-Classical 
Greek. Probably under the influence of these compounds in -mnyoc, the old 
passive type in -mayr\c develops a few late active forms: T'vionayic 
‘stiffening the limbs’ (Antip.), ly8umayrc ‘piercing fish’ (Theaet.) and 
vaumnyls ‘ship-building’ (Man.). 


TUsoo0w 


The compounds derived from this verb amount to a mere four forms. The 
two older forms are both compounded with words indicating animals: 
MAY Eunoc ‘striking horses, inciting horses’ is a common epithet of heroes 
in poetry and as such is also used as a PN; BoumAné, one of the few root 
compounds to hold their ground in Greek, identifies the ox-goad or an axe 
for felling an ox. 

The third item, Hesychius’ hapax IcyvponArktnc ‘wounding severely’, 
corresponds to the agent noun mAnKtn¢ ‘striker’: its FC expresses a 
modification of the head and the structure is very close to that of 
determinative compounds. IcyvponAfKtnsg is the interpretamentum of 
another form in -mAfKtns, SiomArKtav (A 1897): its [a:] and accusative 
ending suggest that it was taken from a poetic text in Doric or Aeolic. Its 
meaning (not glossed in LSJ) may be similar to that exemplified in certain 
passive compounds derived from mAfjoo@ which are attested in late sources 
and compounded with 8¢6c: BeomAné (Hsch.) and OednAwKtoc, both 
meaning ‘stricken by god’: perhaps it meant ‘one who strikes the gods’ 
(and thus ‘wounding severely’?). Active compounds in -nAnyic¢ (e.g. 
@pevonAnyy)¢ ‘striking the mind’, Aesch.) are sporadic. 

While the lack of other active forms in -mAV)é is probably due to the fact 
that root compounds were a moribund type already in Archaic Greek, it is 
open to speculation why V1 compounds in mAné- did not continue into 
Classical Greek. Part of the reason is perhaps discernible in the fact that the 
active voice of mAfoow is very much confined to early Greek. LSJ s.v. 
notes that the present is not used by Attic authors, who prefer the synonyms 
moi@ and tte; an entry on mANoow@ is altogether lacking in Sophocles 
(1914). 


TIPAGOW 


The group of compounds derived from npc&oow belongs among the less 
productive families on account of two facts: the onomastic specialization of 
the V1 compounds and the low number of attestations of V2 compounds. 
Some of the V1 PNs display meaningful combinations of constituents, for 
instance mpaéitéAns ‘one who achieves his goal’ or ‘one who exacts taxes’ 
and mpaéidikn ‘she who exacts penalties’. However, the popularity of these 
names was no doubt reinforced by the frequency of the action noun mp&é1c, 
which had a wide range of applications and was particularly common in the 
language of commerce. 

The low number of compounded agent nouns (amounting to the hapax 
legomena mavtompaxtng ‘ready to do anything’ and the dubious 
Aoyorpaktwp) may be connected to the nature of the relevant agent nouns. 
Mpnkty|p and mpaxtiip are mostly used by authors who quote Homer’s line 
ubAev te Aytiip’ Euevor mpyKtipa te Epyov ‘to be a speaker of words and a 
doer of things’ (II. 9.443). Their status as rare words which, it may have 
been felt, needed to be actively preserved in learned Greek is confirmed by 
the fact that Pollux twice quotes mpaxtip in his Onomasticon (5.103 and 
8.114), at one point while informing his readers that it was used as the 
name of an official. mpaxtap, attested down to Late Antiquity, oscillates 
between the general meaning ‘doer’ (as in its first attestation in Soph. Tr. 
251), which is more long-lived, and the specialized meaning ‘official who 
executes a judgment for debt’, attested in Attic orators and inscriptions and 
recalled by Pollux 114 mpdxtnc in the general meaning of ‘doer’ is found 
exclusively in lexicographical sources, but in its Ionic form mpyKtn¢ is 
perhaps attested in the Hippocratic Epistulae with the meaning ‘treacherous 
person’ (see too Hesychius’ interpretamentum of mpéKtng as TOALNTHS 
‘bold person’ )634 

The sparsity of the agentive type seems to have encouraged the late 
development of a small group of active compounds in -np&I'yc, starting in 
the second c. AD (AvonpaI'yj¢ ‘faring ill’, Vett. Val.); for their analysis, see 
section 4. In MG mpdoow has been lost and the only V2 compound is the 
Neoclassical formation xelpompaKtnes ‘chiropractor’. 


Péretes 


This is another case where competition between V1 and V2 forms is 
lacking. V1 compounds derived from Pant are all appellative and amount 
to PoywSdc and its derivations: they obviously have many attestations in 
Greek, but the compound type itself is not productive. The predominance of 
V2 forms is evident from the fact that there are three separate subgroups: 
one in -ppagoc, which starts with pnyavoppa@os, literally ‘stitching 


together crafty plans’ (Soph.); a less common one in -ppoantnc, which 
corresponds to the rare agent noun Pértne ‘clothes-mender’ (Philox.); and a 
mostly passive one in -ppagic, which includes two active forms (see 
section 4.2.2). 

paBo is the standard form of the verb in MG, while pdntw is a very 
high-sounding archaic word and the same applies to its compounds 
eAAnvopagtns ‘tailor who makes traditional Greek clothes’ and 
payKopagtns ‘tailor who makes Western-style clothes’. Compounds in - 
patns have therefore ceased to be productive because of pragmaticsess 
cela 
With compounds derived from this verb we witness the opposite state of 
affairs to that just described in respect of font: only the V1 type has some 
level of productivity, whereas V2 compounds would be altogether lacking 
(thus making ceia a member of Group IJ) were it not for the late attestation 
of mupyooeiotns ‘tower-shaker’, the name of a war engine, found in the 
anonymous lexicon mepl Hv Teoodpav pEpWv ToD teAeiou Adyou.Its other 
occurrences are in the twelfth-century author Constantinus Manasses, a fact 
which suggests that the compound was probably coined in Medieval Greek. 
As noted in section 2.1.4, the simple agent noun ce1ott)¢ is a late-antique 
form identifying a kind of earthquake. 

V1 compounds, although amounting to four forms, are widely 
distributed. ceiciy8@v ‘shaking the earth’ (Pi.) is one of Poseidon’s 
traditional epithets and enjoys continuous popularity in poetry and beyond. 
celoay8eia, the name of Solon’s measures for the relief of private and 
public debt, has the status of a technical term and is often quoted in the 
context of Athenian political discourse. The PNs cetoiAoyoc ‘Shakespeare’ 
and ceiownos ‘one who shakes horses’ may have their origin in a military 
context, though clear parallels are not attested. 


ctéAAW 


This is another compound family where only one of the two types is a 
productive means of word formation, and this time it is the existence of the 
PN cteAAavépiédns side by side with V2 compounds which places the 
family as a whole in Group IV. The meaning of this PN may reflect the 
phrase attested in II. 4.294 été&pouc ctéAAovta Kal OTpbVovTA pdyEoBar 
‘preparing his comrades and urging them to fight’.cs7 The common 
compounds derived from ctéAAw are those in -ctoAoc. As noted in the 
Corpus, many can still be seen to betray their bahuvrihi origin, but some of 
the later forms have a clearer agentive structure (e.g. vexvootoAog ‘ferrying 


the dead’, Antip. Thess.). This agentive type, however, is generally late. 
TEAEW 


Compounds derived from this verb are included among the less common 
families, despite the popularity of the V1 PNs, due to the lack of V1 
appellatives and the fact that there is only one V2 compound, BouteAEeotns, 
glossed with 8btn¢ ‘sacrificer’ in Hesychius. To begin with this last form, 
we should note that it is not clear whether the SC -teAgotns simply conveys 
the verbal idea of ‘to finish off, to kill’, so that the compound indicates any 
person performing a sacrifice; or whether the FC acquires the specialization 
evidenced by many attestations of the simple agent nouns teAgotns and 
teAeTi|¢ ‘priest, initiator’, so that the compound refers to a particular kind 
of priest connected with the Eleusinian mysteries. As noted in the Corpus, 
teAéw@ does not even develop a productive type of active compounds in - 
teAfc: the only form which can be interpreted as such is KapmoteAsc 
‘bringing fruit to perfection’, attested in Aeschylus. 

PNs are quite common, as already mentioned, to a large extent because 
the availability of two different FCs allows the duplication of certain 
patterns (these have been noted in the Corpus whenever possible). The 
database in the LGPN registers ninety forms beginning with teAe-: of these, 
thirty-two have the FC teAeoi- (in both cases the final number includes 
various Kurznamen and compounds which are not listed in the Corpus).637 
Given the semantic range of teAéw and the lack of appellatives, whose 
meaning we could expect to be transparent, it is not easy to interpret the 
semantics of these names. In certain cases the stems teAe- or TeA€ol- may 
allude to the Eleusinian mysteries, which gained popularity at the end of the 
fifth century BC, the precise period in which most of these PNs begin to 
appear.633 However, the assortment of SCs displayed by these names is 
closely similar to what we find in the case of other common V1 families of 
PNs, so that even if a mysteric allusion were contained in some of these 
forms, it would be confined to the FC only and not concern the meaning of 
the whole compound. 


TEHVO) 


In this case it is not possible to speak of genuine ‘competition’, as the V1 
type is attested only once in the Homeric adjective tapeciypws ‘cutting the 
skin’, whose FC is, from a synchronic point of view, based on the stem of 
the thematic aorist &tapov.c3:1 This compound is found in other, mostly 
poetic, texts down to Nonnus, who makes great use of it. 

V2 compounds in -topoc, on the other hand, constitute one of the most 


productive categories of V2 compounds in Greek. They go back to 
Mycenaean, which has two occupational terms ending in -tomos, and are 
used both as adjectives and as nouns. Nouns indicating professions are 
particularly common and some are still preserved in MG (e.g. vAotOHOG 
‘tree-feller’), where tépv@ ‘cut, pass through’ is also usedé4o 


TIPGO 


This is a compound family in which only the V1 pattern is productive, 
though it is attested solely in onomastics. PNs display the FC tynot-, based 
on the sigmatic tenses; a number of compounds in tipo- and tipa- may also 
have a verbal origin and have been included in the Corpus. Among the 
potentially meaningful PNs, see tipnoapétn ‘one who values virtue’, 
tipMoldikosg ‘one who values justice’ and tuynoiBeog ‘one who honours the 
gods’. 

The fact that V2 compounds amount to a single form can be ascribed to 
two factors. The first is the specialization of the two nomina agentis 
TINTS and tyuntHp, which both indicate officials who were in charge of 
assessing properties or taxes. The late compound cunmotunti|s ‘tow- 
valuer’ (fourth century BC) retains this meaning and represents a 
specialization of tynth\<. 

The second factor is the existence of compounds in -tipog which started 
off as bahuvrihis containing tyr ‘value’ (e.g. &tyioc ‘dishonoured’ or 
Bovtios “worth an ox’) but soon acquired the semantics of verbal 
compounds: see e.g. Gevdttyoc ‘honouring strangers’ (Aesch.). This type 
follows the same development as other nominal compounds which acquire 
the semantics of the associated denominative verb (type Avéoow : &voé); 
these compounds will be analysed in section 5. However, compounds in - 
tytoc that have a clear active meaning and cannot be interpreted as 
bahuvrihis are not common: the type remains marginal. 


TAlvon 


Compounds derived from the root which produces the root aorist tAflvon 
and, secondarily, the present toAdq are included in this group because they 
represent a mostly poetic and not particularly productive category, and this 
despite the fact that a relatively high number of different formations 
contribute to their creation. As noted in the Corpus, the abundance of FCs 
(tAN-, TaAa-, toAai-, TAnol-) can be explained with reference to the 
interference of other morphological patterns, particularly adjectives in the 
case of taAa- (taAac) and taAar- (taAaIva). 

In general, the whole compound family seems to have been chracterized 


by a high degree of artificiality: the FC tAnot- is the only one whose shape 
can be explained according to one of the productive V1 patterns, although 
there is no sigmatic verbal form to which it can be connected. tAn- does not 
end with any linking element but employs the bare root and this, as 
tentatively suggested in Chapter 4, section 3, may even be considered the 
original state of affairs for compounds based on bare roots. 

V2 compounds derived from tAfivon are not formed with the suffixes - 
T™¢, -tnp and -twp. Verbal semantics is conveyed by the compounds of 
TAYPO@v ‘patient’ (< ‘bearing’) and téAac ‘wretched’ (< ‘suffering’), as well 
as by AtAac and noAvbtAac. However, the fact that none of these forms is 
compounded with a substantival FC calls into question their status as verbal 
compounds: forms in -tAfwo@v and -téAac could also be interpreted as 
adjectival determinative compounds (which tend to display adverbial or 
adjectival FCs: see Chapter 2, section 4.6), while the two forms in -tAac 
comply with the formation patterns of compounded participles, which 
mostly employ prepositional and adverbial FCs (substantival FCs are really 
limited to PNs: see Chapter 2, section 6.6)641 


TPEQW 

This is another compound family in which the V2 orientation is ancient and 
clearly predominant. The earliest form is kovpotpdgos ‘rearing children’, a 
common epithet of lands and cities, which we have often used for 
illustrative purposes when discussing the category of active V2 CoC-os 
compounds. In this case, the existence of the agent noun tpo@odc ‘nurse’ 
may have been a factor in making the type productive at all chronological 
stages. TpEw, Tpo~dc and compounds in tpd@oc survive into MG. 

Rather surprisingly, given the semantics of the verb, V1 forms are 
limited to the PN tpepéAewec, the mirror image of Anotpogosg ‘nourishing 
the people’ attested in Pindar. Here, then, the popularity of the V2 pattern 
forestalled the development of the other type. 


TPEXOD 


Because of the intransitive semantics of this verb, it is not common to find 
compounds of either the V1 or V2 type in which the other compound 
constituent functions as an argument of the verbal constituent. Only the V1 
compound tpexédeutvog ‘running to dinner’ (Posidipp.) has such a 
structure. This compound, used to describe the attitude of the typical 
parasite who is ready to accept any invitation to dinner, has a good number 
of attestations in post-Classical texts. 

V2 compounds derived either from tpéxo or the suppletive root Apap-/ 


Apop- in which the FC is a noun are rare. Again, this is probably the result 
of the intransitive semantics of the verb. Among the forms with a 
substantival FC collected in the Corpus, @Aitpoxoc ‘running through the 
sea’, attributed to Ibycus, is in fact only discussed in grammatical sources 
in connection with its declension pattern; alOepoSpopoc ‘ether-skimming’ is 
not used in AG after its first attestation in Aristophanes and only resurfaces 
in late Byzantine authors; only AoAlyodpopos ‘running the AdAtyos (long 
race)’ is a frequent form in Classical Greek. In MG, some forms in -Apopoc 
have active verbal semantics, e.g. meCoSpopoc ‘walker’, but in most cases 
their SC is the noun Apopos ‘route’. 


@evyw 


This compound family is peculiar in many respects. V1 compounds are by 
far the most common, given that the V2 pattern is limited to the late 
Owigvyoc ‘fleeing late’.c42 Apart from two onomastic specimina 
(gvyootpatidns and @evydAipoc), both semantically transparent, all V1 
compounds are appellatives. In most cases the FC is derived from the aorist 
stem gv[- and followed by the linking vowel -o- rather than by the 
common -e-.643 The full-grade root (used to form the thematic radical 
present) is attested only in the late pebyvdpoc ‘shunning water’ (Polybos) 
and in gevydAtpoc (fourth c. BC). In a few other forms -c\- is artificially 
attached to this aorist stem, e.g. pvéipmAov (Aesch.), @véfAtoc (Nic.), and 
@véimoAtg (Opp.). These rarer FCs, which no doubt are also influenced by 
the action noun gvéic ‘flight, refuge’, have disappeared already in 
Byzantine Greek; the only FC preserved in MG is @vyo-c44 

The productivity of the individual forms collected in the Corpus is not 
high, however. @uyomtoAepos ‘escaping war’ remains a Homeric adjective 
(it is later found in Herodian and Quintus Smymaeus); attestations of 
@vyopayog ‘escaping battle’ end with Stobaeus; @uvydgevoc ‘shunning 
strangers’ is a Pindaric hapax (later only found in the scholia); pugipmAov 
‘avoiding cattle’ is a rare form attributed to Aeschylus and discussed also 
by Plutarch; @vgavopia ‘aversion to men’, perhaps to be read in Aesch. 
Supp. 8, is a hapax; @vyaiypns ‘fleeing from the spear’ is a learned term, 
after Aeschylus used by Callimachus and discussed in lexicographical 
sources; after appearing in Demosthenes, gvyodixé@ ‘shirk a trial’ is 
discussed by Pollux and surfaces again only in late-antique authors; 
@véfAloc ‘shunning the sun’ is found only in Nicander, Porphyrius and 
Hesychius. The later Greek forms @vydmovoc ‘shunning work’, pvéinoAic 
‘fleeing the city’ and @vydAektpoc ‘shunning the marriage-bed’ are all 
hapax legomena in AG (they may be discussed in the scholia or resurface in 


later Byzantine authors, but are generally unproductive). The V1 pattern 
thus emerges as a poetic or learned type in AG: it is only thanks to the 
preserving influence of linguistic purism that forms such as @vyodéikia or 
@vyootpatocs survive in MG. 


@8eipw 


In this family the V2 orientation is the more common: it emerges in 
Theognis and remains productive well into Byzantine times, as is testified 
by forms such as BavatopBdpos ‘destroying death’, used by the patriarch 
Germanus I, or gAoyo@8dpos ‘estinguishing fire’, attested in the twelfth- 
century author Nicetas Eugenianus. @@eipa is still used in MG, but its 
phonology (with the cluster @@ being preserved and not turned into gt, as is 
normally the case in standard language) betrays its learned status. Its 
compounds are not numerous, with wvxog8dpoc [mind destroy] 
‘harrowing, extremely distressing’ the only common form. The only 
ancient V1 compound, @@epotyevis ‘destroying the race’, is almost a 
hapax, only found in the scholia outside its first attestation in Aeschylus. It 
is not clear why @@eipw creates no onomastic compounds. 


Ppacw 

In this family V1 compounds are associated with onomastics. PNs in 
@paol- emerge at the end of the sixth century BC with opacikAeto; it is 
hard to attribute precise semantics to most of these onomastic forms (could 
@paocidnpos mean ‘one who speaks to/among the people’?). The low 
productivity of this verb in compounding is also demonstrated by the lack 
of V2 compounds, which only seem to appear for the first time with 
Agathias’ learned cxivédaAapogpaotns, indicating a person who splits hairs 
over something. ppd w survives into MG, where, however, the only forms 
in -epaoti) are preverbed agent nouns (e.g. peta~paoti)c translator’). 


@vw 

Overall, @b@ is not as common a verb in compounding as its meaning 
would perhaps lead one to expect. The V1 pattern, although already used in 
Homeric Greek (@voiCoog ‘producing life’), is later not exploited at all. V2 
compounds are also rare and their lack of productivity is shown by the fact 
that in mtepo@vtwp ‘feather-producing’ (Pl.) and GpuneAo@btwp ‘wine- 
planter’ (Leon.) the SC keeps the -twp suffix. The competing -1)¢ type (e.g. 
mtepoguls ‘growing feathers or wings’, Pl.) also never becomes a common 
pattern. 


3.2.1 Summary of characteristics 


The forty-one compound families analysed above have been included in 
this subgroup either because one of the two patterns is unproductive, or 
because attestations of both types are low. The first trend that we can 
observe is that V1 compounds are predominantly onomastic, while V2 
forms are predominantly appellative. This trend is so predictable that it 
might well serve as a rule. The families in which a clear subdivision is 
particularly evident are those derived from dptba, SiWke, Epapon, KoopEa, 
AapBave, HILVHOK, TIPACOa, TEAE@, TILA, TpE~a and @Mpddw. This 
distribution agrees with what was observed for some of the seventeen 
families of the first group (see section 3.1.1). 

In general, however, individual types of V2 compounds are not very 
numerous. The only productive types are those derived from fBdoKa, 
TUYVULL, Parte, cTEAA®, TELVe, TPE and @BEipe: note that, BooKw aside, 
these are all V2 compounds with SCs ending in -oc. This confirms that the 
V2 pattern is not the predominant type by default, but tends to be so only in 
association with a well-defined morphological structure. In contrast to these 
common V2 forms, the corresponding V1 compounds show a clear 
tendency to be rare, highly poetic or artificial (see Pwtidveipa, 
TMYEOILAAAOS, TapEcixpac, PbEporyevi|c), limited to one item (Ponsco80c), 
or specialized as PNs (see ctéAA@, TPE~). 

The remaining V2 types prove to be mostly rare forms. Some are 
associated with markedly poetic language: see those derived from dyeipw, 
KOUNTO, LUVHoKe, SAAvW, NépP@, TAYoOow, TAflva, tpéx@ and gba. Of 
these, only V2 compounds derived from mép8@ and tp€x@ are compounds 
of the CoC-os type. Others have late first attestations and tend to remain 
isolated: see the compounds derived from Tlyv@oKxw, daxva, eVpioKa, 
KIVE®, KOOHE®, KPOVA, AALBAVO, TIPACO, CEIM, TEAE@, TILA, MEvyw and 
pace. These are all forms in -tnc, except for those derived from gevbyw. 
V2 compounds derived from Gpapiok@ are unproductive because of their 
morphological opacity, while those derived from Gxovm and KaAgéw are 
semantic specializations of the simplicia (thus, a kind of determinative 
compound) and remain rare. This perhaps adds further support to what we 
observed in section 2.2, namely that V1 compounds may provide stronger 
competition to V2 compounds in -tn¢, since these tend to develop later and 
more slowly than V2 compounds in -oc. Another factor which probably 
comes into play is the fact that -tng compounds are exclusively nouns, 
while V1 compounds are prototypically adjectives and hence afford a 
higher grammatical flexibility. 

If we now focus on the V1 compounds corresponding to the rare V2 
compounds we have just reviewed, it emerges that the forms which, to an 


extent, fill in for unproductive V2 compounds are those derived from e0 
pioka, BéAy@, LILVAOKe, ceiw and @evya. In all other cases, we are faced 
with isolated V1 formations corresponding to isolated V2 formations. 
These include compounds derived from Apapiokw, KaAga, KIvew, KPOVa, 
nép0@, myvuut, tAflvon, tp~x@ and mba. There also is a high number of 
typically poetic forms (see the V1 compounds derived from Adkvo, 
KGpnt@, GAAvuL, Spvupt and teAé@), while others are clearly artificial (see 
under Qyeipw, Akobw and mhyvupt). 

Let us now summarize these results. The low productivity of the 
compounds in these families was of course to be expected, since that was 
the criterion on the basis of which they were assigned to this subgroup. It is 
rather more surprising to discover that in parallel with rare V1 compounds 
we generally also find rare V2 compounds. This means that productivity 
cannot be assessed solely on the basis of theoretical models (such as one 
which predicts that Greek will always prefer the V2 orientation), but must 
be tested against a comprehensive study of all attestations. When this is 
carried out in earnest, it becomes evident that the behaviour of compounds 
is very often related to the productivity of the relevant verb, its use in a 
certain type of text (e.g. Kapmt@ in musical terminology) or chronological 
period (e.g. compounds in -Koopntijc), and semantic restrictions (as noted 
e.g. for kaAéw and tpéxa, or for the agent nouns derived from mpdoow). 
What the analysis in this section has contributed, therefore, is a new 
method of approach that can help to correct the simplistic view of V1 
compounds as an exclusively marginal type in contrast to the invariably 
productive V2 type. 


4 V1 compounds and deverbative compounds in -fc 


So far we have mostly focused on the interaction of V1 compounds with 
V2 compounds in -oc, -tnNc, -tnp and -twp: these are the most productive 
categories of active verbal compounds and often represent exact 
counterparts of V1 forms. In passing, we have also noted the development 
of a few active compounds in -f\c (see Adxva, Panta, AopBdve). In all 
these cases, the active compounds do not provide productive counterparts 
to V1 compounds or other types of V2 formations, but mostly add a later 
and usually uncommon alternative (also see section 4.2.2). 

There exists, however, a group of seventeen verbs for which active -1)c 
compounds are the only productive V2 pattern, and the creation of these 
compounds must be investigated, first, in view of the general development 
of verbal -j4¢ compounds in Greek and, secondly, by taking into 


consideration the behaviour of the base verbs with respect to the creation of 
agent nouns and V1 compounds. Since deverbative compounds in -r\c seem 
originally to have been limited to the expression of passive or stative- 
intransitive semantics, we will first review the initial development of this 
type in order to see how the earlier passive examples opened the way for 
the later growth of active formations. This background knowledge will 
prove useful when it comes to assessing the role of the new -1¢ active 
compounds within the system of verbal compounds, and particularly their 
interaction with V1 compounds. 


4.1 Verbal -4¢ compounds: a brief history 


The early development of verbal -r)¢ compounds in Greek has recently been 
studied by Meissner (2006) from a comparative point of view. While non- 
verbal compounds in -1¢ originate as adjectives derived from neuter stems 
in *-es/-os (e.g. dvopevnyc ‘evil-minded’ from pévocg ‘mind’) and have 
parallels in other IE languages, those derived from verbal stems are an 
exclusively Greek innovation (see too Chapter 2, section 6.2).645 The 
hypothesis that these verbal compounds too derive from neuter nouns is an 
inconvenient one, since, as more than one scholar has pointed out, it forces 
linguists to reconstruct a large number of unattested nounse4s 

While in the past these verbal compounds were considered to be 
exceptions to the so-called ‘Caland system’, scholars are now more open to 
the idea that they may have originated within that system, despite later 
developing independently. Risch (1974: 81) suggested that the trigger was 
the semantic reanalysis of a few ‘Caland’ bahuvrihis into verbal 
compounds (e.g. Stoyeviic ‘having divine origin’ > Ex Atdc Tevéobaa > 
‘born from Zeus’), which eventually led to new forms being created in the 
absence of an already existing bahuvrihi. 

However, this semantic factor, while certainly at play, was probably not 
enough to initiate a linguistic phenomenon of such large proportions. Other 
factors, of a morpho-phonological kind, must also have played a role. A 
large number of early forms correspond to passive aorists in -n- (e.g. Cayrc 
‘unbroken’ : €dynv ‘I am broken’), and at times also to sigmatic aorists in - 
nc- (which in Greek often take the place of old statives in *-é- < *-eh,-),647 
as well as a few perfect stems containing -n-.c4s Attempts have been made 
to connect this stative suffix to the Caland system:«49 this would have the 
consequence of situating the origin of deverbal -y¢ compounds in an earlier 
period than previously thought. 

In early Greek there is a clear morphological and semantic correlation 


between -r¢ compounds and passive or intransitive aorists in -n-, which 
may well have constituted the original core of the category. However, in 
Mycenaean and Homeric Greek some -f\¢ compounds are derived from 
other verbal formations as well, a fact which shows that the derivational 
process must have been perturbed already at an early stage. The Mycenaean 
two-word sequence ke-re-si-jo we-ke is likely to represent the compound / 
krésio-wergés/ ‘Cretan-made’: this would therefore derive from the e-grade 
of the root *werg-, a root which otherwise creates passive and active 
compounds derived from the o-grade (see the analysis in section 3.1 
above). 

A similar case is represented by verbal compounds derived from tpégo: 
side by side with the numerous active and passive compounds in CoC-oc 
(kovpotpd@oc and Opecitpogoc) and the passive compounds in -tpagres, 
an alternative passive type in -tpegrc is found already in Homeric Greek 
(Avotpegr|c¢ ‘fostered by Zeus’). This is later followed by a handful of 
active compounds (e.g. pveAotpeg lic ‘breeding marrow’, Timoth.). In this 
case, the compounds are neither based on the passive aorist (Etpé@nv) nor 
on an aorist in -nc-: they simply develop on the basis of analogy. Since 
these active compounds are already attested in Homer, where there are 
other passive compounds in -tpegrc, the influence of the analogy must 
have come into effect early oneso 

Another derivational path links -é verbs to compounds in -¥\c. PE is 
a good example: there is no neuter noun in -oc-/-gc-, but s-stem compounds 
in -@ufjc are nevertheless attested, and this shows that they must derive 
directly from the denominative. These compounds are mostly passive (e.g. 
Svo@iAls ‘hard to love’ and ebeAtic ‘well-loved’, both Aesch.), but active 
forms are also attested: see Tvvoiko@iAlc ‘woman-loving’ in Polyzelus and 
Lovoo@uls ‘lover of the Muses’ in Philodemus. 

Early forms in -1¢ are therefore mostly passive, but in the course of its 
chronological development the category assumes a variety of functions, and 
in the large semantic spectrum which it covers the categories of passivity 
and, more importantly, intransitivity play a fundamental role.6s1 This 
semantic specialization explains why the type in -f\c quickly gained 
immense productivity, as it conveniently filled several gaps in the system of 
Greek verbal compounds. Greek had inherited only one type of passive 
verbal compound from PIE, that of compounded verbal adjectives in *-tos. 
As we have seen (Chapter 2, section 6.7), this type was already quite 
productive in Mycenaean and early Greek, but, crucially, it seems to have 
predominantly selected particles or prepositions as its FCs (e.g. &eAmtoc 
‘unhoped for’, kaciyvntog ‘brother’ lit. ‘born together’), with the use of 


nominal FCs gaining ground only in the Classical period. Passive adjectives 
in -1\¢ afforded a higher flexibility, as there was no restriction on their being 
compounded with nominal FCs. 

Moreover, forms in -r)¢ were more versatile than passive compounds of 
the Opecitpogoc type, another Greek innovation which probably arose 
through the semantic reanalysis of bahuvrihis (Chapter 2, section 5.2). In 
spite of their productivity, Opeoitpo~oc compounds introduced another 
kind of inconvenience, namely the fact they could only be formed from 
ablauting verbal roots. In the light of these difficulties associated with the 
derivation of passive compounds, the quick spread of -rc¢ formations 
becomes more understandable.ss2 At the same time, because of their 
connection with the ‘stative’ -n- aorist, -r}¢ compounds filled a gap left 
open by prior categories of active compounds by introducing a type mostly 
associated with intransitivity. 

The next stage in the development of -r¢ deverbative adjectives is their 
acquisition of active semantics, a process which seems to involve stages of 
increasing transitivity. However, while there exist exclusively passive or 
intransitive families, no exclusively transitive one is to be found: this shows 
that the development of a transitive meaning is a secondary stage in the 
evolution of the category, a fact consistent with the hypothesis that -1c¢ 
compounds originated and evolved to provide a morphologically flexible 
passive and intransitive typees3 

Our first examples of active compounds in Homeric Greek have, 
overwhelmingly, intransitive or stative semantics (e.g. epperic ‘well- 
flowing’, EpiOnAjc ‘very-flourishing’), while @vpodaxKrc ‘soul-biting’ is 
the only transitive compound proper to be found.ss4 The development 
seems to have been prompted by semantic reanalysis of bahuvrihis in -1s, 
since there is a clear correspondence between the early examples with an 
active meaning and the existence of neuter nouns in -oc-/-€c-, while, 
according to Meissner (2006: 194), transitive forms are ‘largely restricted 
to verbs whose root vowel could not ablaut’. It is only in the Hellenistic 
period that deverbative -¢ compounds are used indiscriminately for both 
the active and the passive meaning, by which point they have also come to 
be derived from a large variety of verbal stems. We will study this 
development in relation to those verbs which also produce V1 compounds. 

As we have seen, the extension of the -rc¢ type to a large number of 
verbs is very likely connected to the need to develop a well-defined and 
morphologically free category specialized for the expression of semantic 
areas which are not unequivocally covered by other V2 compounds. The 
productivity of individual subtypes should therefore be analysed in view of 


the structure and productivity of other verbal compounds derived from the 
same root. In the next section, our sole focus will be on active compounds 
in -c, since they provide a semantic alternative to the V1 compounds 
collected in the Corpus. We will first tackle those verbs for which the -1c¢ 
type is the main source of active V2 compounds (Class IVa). section 4.2.2 
will briefly review the case of those active -1j¢ compounds, mentioned in 
sections 3.1 and 3.2 above, which are created alongside other more 
established V2 types. 


4.2 -r\c¢ formations as the main source of active V2 compounds 


The seventeen verbs which produce exclusively active -rjc compounds (see 
section 2.3) represent only one tenth of the whole Corpus, but they manifest 
certain inter-eresting phenomena in respect of their chronological 
development and interaction with other simple and compounded verbal 
derivations. Of these verbs, only GAgdvw and meidopoi produce agent 
nouns: GAgnoti)s ‘enterpraising man’ (Hom.) is a common form, while 
TMEloTHp ‘one who obeys’ (Suid.) is a late hapax. In both cases, there are no 
attested compounds of these agent nouns. There is thus a clear correlation 
between the lack of agent nouns and the development of active -1c¢ 
compounds. Our analysis of the families which pair V1 compounds with 
V2 compounds in -1)¢ will be ordered chronologically, so that it starts with 
those families in which the the V2 forms are already attested in the Archaic 
age. 

ApKEW 

This verb produces V1 PNs and only one appellative V1 compound. The 
compounds seem mostly to retain the meaning ‘ward off’, as in the 
transparent PN ’ApkeoiAtoc ‘one who wards off the enemy’; or ‘avail’, as 
in the appellative ApxeoiBovAos ‘availing in council’ and probably also in 
the PNs ’Apkeoidnpoc, ’Apkednpoc and ’ApKé@idoc (‘one who helps the 
people/his friends’). 

In the absence of agent nouns, Apkém was to remain without V2 
compounds. However, bahuvrihis compounded with the neuter noun &pKoc 
‘defence’ (Alc.) seem to have assumed a verbal meaning from early on. 
Achilles’ famous epithet moSapkc¢ is already an ambiguous form. 
Although from a structural point of view it seems to be compounded with & 
pkoc, the possessive meaning ‘whose defence/ means of defence is in the 
feet’ is not particularly satisfactory. It is possible, then, that moSapK tic was 
already formed as a verbal compound, meaning ‘succouring with the feet’ 


(thus LSJ)é55 

At any rate, direct derivation from the verb is undeniable for those fifth- 
century forms in which the SC exhibits the secondary meaning of Apkéw 
‘to be strong enough, to be sufficient’: see altté&pxne ‘sufficient in oneself’ 
(Aesch.), mavtapKt|c ‘all-powerful’, down to OAtyapxi|c ‘contented with 
little’ (Luc.). Most of these compounds occur in prose texts, so that the 
category is not distinguished by being particularly poetic. Meissner 
includes compounds in -apxf\¢ among the earliest examples of transitive - 
f\¢ compounds, in which the FC functions as the object of the verb. 
However, Apkéw is mostly intransitive, with its complements usually being 
declined in the dative case, and its semantics range from the expression of 
state (‘be sufficient’) to that of action (‘bring help, avail’).6s6 Compounds in 
-apkt¢ therefore represent a typical example of the active-intransitive 
specialization of the type in -f\c and it is particularly plausible in this case 
that they were created to complement an unproductive V1 type. 


poivopai 


This is a family of compounds in which the V1 type is limited to 
paivavéposc ‘mad after men’, attested in the late collection of Epimerismi 
attributed to Herodian. The numerous V2 compounds in -pavfjc, on the 
other hand, appear as early as Homer, with Tvvoipavijc ‘mad for women’. 
The starting point for this category is the stative aorist Eydvnv ‘I am 
furious, mad’. Forms in -pavic mostly correspond to this stative- 
intransitive meaning of the base verb, which the FC completes mostly as a 
complement of place (e.g. @pevopavr|c ‘mad in the mind’, Aesch.), as a 
complement of manner (e.g. Sopavijc ‘raging with the spear’, Eur.), or as 
a spatial limitation (e.g. Gikpopavryc ‘on the verge of madness’, Hadt.; fl 
ypaviys ‘half-mad’, Aeschin.). 

The class is semantically diverse, however, and also comprises 
compounds whose SC conveys a metaphorical idea of abundance: e.g. L 
mmopavi|c ‘abounding in horses’ (Soph., qualifying Aeyimv ‘meadow’).657 
In 6nAvuavi|c ‘maddening women’ (Antim.) the SC acquires a transitive- 
causative meaning, which with the passing of time seems to have become 
the default interpretation of many of these compounds in -pavijc: see e.g. 
Hesychius’ glossing of Tvvoavijc as Ent Povanél pepnvac, fl tc Fvvat 
Kac Expaivev ‘being mad after women or making women mad’ (Hsch. I 
1010).css A handful of compounds also have a passive meaning, with the 
FC indicating the agent: e.g. @eou.avic ‘maddened by the gods’ (Aesch.), ol 
ctpopaviyc ‘mad from the gadfly’s sting’ (Tim.). Most of the componds also 
develop derivations in -ia and denominative verbs in -éa, a sign of the 


great productivity of this type. 

Both because of the semantic range associated with the verbal SC and 
the variety of the FCs with which it compounds, the category of compounds 
in -pavr¢o emerges as a unique type, especially since in early Greek 
compounds in -f\c are generally of the passive type. This flexibility reflects 
the productivity and range of the base verb, but must also represent a 
response to the lack of other formations (particularly adjectives) from 
LOIVOLOL. 
dAyEw 
Compounds in -aAyr¢ must have started off as bahuvrihis of &Ayoc ‘pain’ 
but—as is the case with other -f\¢ compounds corresponding to 
denominatives in -€@— some forms may also have been derived directly 
from the verb. However, they never achieve productivity as agentive 
compounds proper: @vpaAyrc ‘heart-grieving’ (Hom.) remains the only 
clear example of an object-verb relationship. V1 compounds are even more 
restricted: GAyeoi8upoc ‘grieving the heart’ (Orph. H.) is clearly a late 
reversed form of 8vpaAyys. 


@aive 


V1 compounds derived from gaive are limited to a few PNs, beginning 
with @ouveKAlc (sixth c. BC), and one epithet, pawvounpic ‘showing the 
tight’ (Ibyc.): in both cases, the FC extraordinarily retains the stem of the 
present @atv- against the simple root gav-. It is the V2 type, represented by 
compounds in -gavic, which proves to be the dominant one. These 
compounds are based on the intransitive aorist Egdavnv ‘appear, appear to 
be’ and become an extremely common type in Greek, with over a hundred 
forms listed in Buck-Petersen. The meaning ‘appearing, being visible’ is 
more common in early forms, such as tnAegavi|c ‘appearing from afar’, but 
post-Classical Greek develops a large number of forms in which the SC - 
@aviic means ‘seeming, having the appearance of’, e.g. Teapavy|c 
‘seeming like earth’ (Theophr.) or tavpogavi)c ‘bull-like’ (Dion. Per.). The 
evolution of these forms mirrors that of compounds in -e15f\¢ ‘having the 
appearance of’: in both cases, the SC was progressively grammaticalized, 
almost acquiring the function of a suffix meaning ‘like’.cso The 
development of this function may have been connected to the needs of 
creating a transparent language for scientific taxonomysco 

It is apparent, then, that V1 and V2 compounds derived from gaiva 
exhibit a clear-cut distribution. V1 compounds reflect the transitive 
meaning of the active voice ~aiva, whereas those in -@avi|c correspond to 


the meanings of the ‘passive’ aorist Egavnv and of the middle paivopat. 
The great productivity of compounds in -gavrjc is also due to their 
specialization in technical registers. 


Aépkopa 


This verb does not seem to have been productive in the formation of V1 
compounds: the only possibility is to see one behind the Kurzname Aépxtic 
(fourth c. BC). V2 compounds in -Aepx1jc, on the other hand, comprise one 
of the most developed families of compounds in -f¢ and compensate for 
the lack of agentive compounds and V1 formations. They appear early—an 
example is to be found already in Hesiod’s Theogony (noAvSepKt)¢ ‘much- 
seeing’)—thus constituting an early exception to Meissner’s claim that in 
Archaic Greek the active type developed out of the reanalysis of bahuvrihis 
or from intransitive aorists in -n-: AépKopoi derives from an ablauting root 
and has a passive aorist in Apax-, but the active compounds all derive from 
the stem of present, Sdepk-. 

The existence of three more forms in fifth-century Greek (EavOoSepKtc 
‘with fiery eyes’, lit. ‘looking yellow’, OBpiyodepKi|c ‘with a mighty 
glance’ in Bacchylides and O€vSepKt)¢ ‘quick-sighted’ in Herodotus) shows 
that this was not an exceptional type, but a relatively well-established 
pattern. The semantics of these forms is mostly intransitive and involves 
the qualification of the glance in question: the FCs therefore tend to be 
adjectives used adverbially. The only substantival FC too qualifies a type of 
glance: AiWoSepKc ‘whose glance is like stone, who petrifies with a 
glance’ (Antiphil.). 


OGAAW/BaAED 


V1 compounds derived from this root amount to only two PNs 
(8aAnoKANs, perhaps ‘one who makes fame bloom’, Eretria third c., and 
Oadnotyéevns, perhaps ‘one who makes his race bloom’, Athens 146/5 BC). 
Their FC 8aAnot- may derive loosely from the stem of the sigmatic future 8 
®Anoopm, but it is more likely that these forms are influenced by 
compounds in -@aAfc. The vowel quantity of this SC varies: forms in - 
OnAns (< -GBArc), attested already in Homer (e.g. veoOnAnc ‘fresh- 
budding’), seem to be connected to the perfect té@nAa ‘to be in bloom’, 
originally a stative formation.ss1 These are accompanied by forms in -0% 
dA)Nc, which may either reflect the stem of the present 0GAAw/OaAEw or 
derive from the noun OaAAdc ‘flower’ (also attested in the form OdAoc with 
the specialized metaphorical meaning of ‘child’). The border between 
possessive compounds and verbal ones therefore is not always clear-cut in 


this family, but the existence of forms in -@nAr\c suggests that the verbal 
stem was functioning as a source of derivations already in the Archaic age. 
Some of the forms in -8aAf\c, moreover, are not easily interpretable as 
bahuvrihis from a semantic point of view: see for instance OpeiWaAnc 
“blooming on the hills’ (Lycophr.). 

In this family, therefore, we witness the early development of an active 
-I\¢ type, a development which reflects the very low productivity of the V1 
pattern. The shape of the FC @aAnov- in the V1 pattern, moreover, points to 
the influence of V2 compounds in -1\¢, a phenomenon which is observable 
also in other pairs of this kind (see e.g. kv). 


TEPTIW 


V1 compounds derived from tépnw@ begin with tepwipBpotog and 
tepmukepauvos ‘delighting in thunder’, both in Homer, and continue as an 
exclusively poetic type, with new forms coined in Late Antiquity. PNs are a 
common type and are based on both the s-aorist stem tepw- and the present 
stem tepm-. Compounds in -f\¢ compensate for the lack of agentive V2 
formations. It is likely that they are derived directly from the root rather 
than from the neuter noun tépmoc ‘delight’, which is attested much later 
than the first compounds (SEG3.774.8, first century BC-first century AD) 
and looks like a back-formation from compounds in -tepmtjc.ss2 The first 
forms, starting with Homer’s dtepmijc ‘unpleasing’, are not compounded 
with a substantival FC, but in later Greek the type in -tepmjc fully replaces 
the V1 pattern, which in the appellative domain is not particularly 
productive after Bacchylides: see e.g. Oeotepmrc ‘pleasing the gods’ 
(Philox.) and OyAotepmt)c ‘delighting the mob’ (Poll.). 


@eidopai 


This is a common verb, which survives into MG. Its V1 compounds are all 
onomastic, with the exception of the denominative geidaAgitém ‘to be 
sparing of barley’ (cf. Phryn. PS. epitome 121.9). Another fragment of 
Phrynichus’ Praeparatio sophistica (fr. 365), echoed by Suid. » 243, also 
attests to the existence of the adverb getdaAgitwc ‘thriftily’. PNs derived 
from geidopai are all compounded with common SCs, and some of these 
names appear to be meaningful: see the Homeric geidéutmoc ‘one who uses 
horses sparingly’ i.e. ‘one takes care of horses’ (cf. JJ. 5.202), later recast in 
the Clouds as the comic name getdutmidnc, which denotes both the 
thriftiness of its bearer’s father and the obsession with aristocracy of his 
mother;«663 petsopBpotoc ‘one who spares men’ (cf. I]. 24.158), a meaning 
probably conveyed also by getSeoiAewco and comparable forms; and 


perhaps qetdotipoc ‘one who has consideration for one’s reputation’. The 
relative productivity of the V1 type is also shown by the existence of three 
different types of FC: getde-, peidi-, pedeor-. 

geidopal gives rise to a sort of agent noun characterized by the suffix - 
wv: this is used as a PN, geidav, which is also employed in comedy for the 
comic type of the thrifty person (as in Antiphanes fr. 189.22 K-A); it 
returns aS an apposition in the epigrammatist Nicarchus (AP 11.179). 
Pollux 10.169 moreover informs us that geidwv was also the name of a type 
of oilcan that let only a little run out. 

V2 compounds in -1\¢ are more restricted: they begin with the Homeric 
PN noAvgeidng and continue with the adjective AgeiSic ‘not-sparing’, 
whose FC too has an adverbial meaning. The only form in which the FC 
represents the direct object of the verbal action is the much later Bioge16 1c 
‘sparing on sustenance, penurious’ (Phil. Epigr.). In this case, compounds 
in -f\¢ do not seem to have developed in compensation for the low 
productivity of V1 compounds, and the development of active -1c¢ 
compounds from other verbs may in fact have been the model for their 
creation. 


@AEyo) 


This is a very common verb in both Classical and post-Classical Greek, 
where it mostly appears in the preverbed form kata@Aéy@ ‘burn up’. The 
popularity of the latter is shown by the fact that the only compound— 
Kata@AgéinoAtc ‘inflamer of cities’, used by an anonymous poet of the 
Anthologia Palatina to describe a courtesan—keeps the prefix kata-. The 
same phenomenon is on view in the action noun Katd@Agéic ‘burning’ 
(Luc.), which replaces @Aééic, attested only as a gloss. 

V2 compounds in -@Aeyr¢, which feature already in Homer, predate the 
creation of V1 compounds. However, they are never compounded with a 
noun representing the object of the verbal action, so that the category does 
not appear to have been exploited for the formation of [N V] compounds. 


paw 

V1 compounds are limited to the old Homeric epithet maecipBpotoc, 
usually glossed as ‘bringing light to mortals’. However, Hesychius’ gloss 
aéoaobar- [Aetv (@ 28) suggests that the verb could also mean ‘to see’: if 
aeoipBpotos reflected this sense, it would mean ‘seeing mortals’, which is 
particularly appropriate for an epithet of Helios and Eos.cs4 Perhaps 
because of the limited use of the V1 pattern, forms in -arj¢ became a 
convenient means of deriving verbal compounds from this root. 
Compounds in -qarjc clearly starts off as bahuvrihis of @doc ‘light’ (see 
e.g. xpvoogar|c ‘having the shine of gold’, Sapph.), but the creation of 
verbal forms is already a Classical phenomenon (e.g. vuktigat¢ ‘shining 
by night’, Parm.) and may be ascribed to the interference of compounds in - 
@avijs. Forms in -garjc¢ and -gavijc meaning ‘shining’ or ‘appearing’ are 
often compounded with the same FCs or attested as variae lectiones in the 
same text, so that it is not possible to make clear-cut distinctions between 
the two classes. 

aAgaved 

This verb is rare and poetic, which may explain why there is only one V1 
compound, GAqgeoiBotoc ‘bringing in oxen’, used twice in the Iliadas an 
epithet of map8€vo1, and later by Aeschylus and Theocritus as an epithet of 
DAwp. AAgeoifow was also the name of a nymph. There is no 
morphological reason why V2 compounds could not be created using the 
agent noun QAgnoti|c: we may note, however, that given its meaning 
(‘earner, trader’), potential V2 compounds would have identified a kind of 
trader in something, a very different meaning from that of the V1 type. The 
only form in -1¢ is TwaAgr ‘fetching a prize’ (Aesch.), connected to the 
verb tiaAgéew ‘do honour’ (Pi.). 


BATT 


This is a common verb in Greek, but there are only two compounds in 
BAawi-, both poetic in character. After its first attestation in Aeschylus, 
BAawigpev ‘damaging the mind’ is used only by Euphorion, Tryphiodorus 
and Eusebius, while the hapax BAawita@os ‘violating the grave’ is attested 
in a fourth-century AD funerary epigram. This low productivity could be 
due to the fact that compounds in -BAaByj\c¢, either bahuvrihis from BAGBoc 
‘damage’ or verbal formations connected to EBAGBnv, are common. Forms 
with active semantics develop in the fifth century, possibly starting with the 
shift in the meaning of GBAaBAc from ‘without harm’ (Sapph.) to ‘not 


harming’ (Aesch.). Especially in the Imperial age, active compounds in - 
BAaBrc with a substantival FC become a common pattern in poetry, 
forming a group of synonyms whose FCs usually refer to bodily parts (see 
Corpus). 


TreiOoo/ TreiBopat 


mei8@ ‘persuade’ and its middle nei®opoi ‘obey’ are among the most 
common Greek verbs. They create various FCs (meiol-, mewWe-, me8o-, 
meeot-, the latter only in PNs), which mostly seem to retain the meaning 
of the middle ‘obey’. The compounds, frequent in both the appellative and 
the onomastic domains, are productive down to the late Hellenistic age: the 
only later compound is meWodixaidovvoc ‘obedient to justice’ (PGM 
5.403). 

The fact that compounds derived from mei8@ are exclusively of the V1 
type can safely be linked to the lack of an agent noun, since the only time 
we find one attested, metothp ‘one who obeys’, it is in the Suda. Some V2 
compounds acquire an active meaning, partly in compensation for the lack 
of other agentive forms. The early forms have adverbial FCs (e.g. dmevO¥\c 
‘disobedient’, Soph., ele 81)\¢ ‘ready to obey’, Pl.), followed by new forms 
such as &toomei8n¢ ‘ready to obey’ (Hdn.). The only compound which 
specifies the person whom one obeys is 8eoneiON\c¢ ‘obedient to God’ 
(Hierocles). 


pIoéw 


V1 compounds derived from picéw are quite productive. The meaning of 
the FC ptoo- is fully consonant with that of the base verb, while the various 
SCs specify the object of hatred: e.g. p1cd8e0c ‘hating the gods’ (Aesch.) 
and plootbpavvog ‘tyrant-hater’ (Hdt.). This type emerges in the fifth 
century BC and remains productive throughout the history of Greek, being 
preserved in the modern language. The productivity of these compounds is 
probably connected to the popularity of their antonyms, compounds in 
givo-, from which it is likely that they import the linking element -o- (see 
Corpus and Chapter 4, section 3.1). 

The V2 type is limited to a few forms in -yor)c, beginning in the fifth 
century BC. In principle, these may have originated as bahuvrihis derived 
from pico ‘hatred’, but a direct derivation from the verb is also possible. 
Their low number can be understood in light of the huge popularity of 
compounds in p100-. 


ctépyw 


Though a fairly common verb down to Koine and Christian Greek, ctépya 
seems to suffer from competition with @iAéw in the creation of compounds: 
its V1 compounds come to two in total and are highly artificial. 
Cotepydavep ‘not loving men’ (Aesch.) is, together with GkepoeKopnc and 
CikeipekOpns discussed in Chapter 5, section 4.3, one of the very few 
negated V1 compounds: it may be analogical on the negative adjective 
Gotepys ‘not loving’ (Soph.). ctepyo&bvevvoc ‘loving one’s consort’ 
displays the typical artificiality of Lycophron’s compounds and is a hapax 
(later only commented in the scholia to Lycophron). Apart from Gotepyts, 
the other active V2 compounds are formed on the o-grade and are late: 
tekvootopyl|¢ ‘full of filial affection’ and Oudotopyoc ‘feeling the same 
affection’ (Nonn.). 


THkKw 


Compounds derived from tr)K@ are limited and all poetic. The only V1 
compound is the post-Classical form tmémweAnc ‘consuming the limbs’, 
used by the epigram-matist Philip. The same idea is conveyed by two later 
V2 compounds in -toxKtc, Tviotakt¢ ‘melting the limbs’ (Antip. Thess.) 
and capkotaKt)¢ ‘wasting the flesh’ (Procl.). Their starting point is the 
intransitive aorist Etéxnv ‘melt away, waste away’ (attested from the fifth 
c. BC), but the compounds express a transitive-causative notion which is 
not associated with the -n- aorist and is typical, rather, of the s-aorist. The 
first specimen is the late Classical form KatoKvpotoKrs¢ ‘melting the 
waves’ (Tim.), whose structure, with the preposition kata- preceding the 
object of the verb, kvpo-, is extraordinary and might perhaps be 
reminiscent of the frequent Homeric phrase kati «Opa. Both the late 
development of the compounds and their semantic and _ structural 
peculiarities identify this family as a markedly artificial one. 


xaipo 


V1 compounds appear from the sixth century BC onwards but, with the 
exception of yaipekakia ‘taking pleasure in one’s neighbour’s misfortune’ 
(Aristot.), they are all onomastic. The FC is mostly built on the present 
stem yaip-, followed by -, -o, -t, -eoi and even -nov. V2 compounds in - 
xaprc, on the other hand, are an extremely productive type, no doubt 
because of their formal association with the aorist Eyaprv. In most cases, 
these compounds reflect the intransitive semantics of the -n- aorist: many 
FCs are adverbial and those which are substantival mostly identify the thing 
in which one delights (e.g. uovooyapr)c ‘delighting in the Muses’, Maecius, 
Emdeopoyapr|¢ ‘bandage-loving’, Luc.). Only a few forms in -yapric 


express an active-transitive meaning: OyAoxapr|c ‘courting the mob’ (M. 
Ant.) and Anpoyapric ‘pleasing the people’ (Paul. Alex.; cf. the PNs 
xaipedrnpos and xapnoid&poc). 


4.2.1 Summary of characteristics 


If we consider the interaction between these early compounds in -f\¢ and 
the corresponding V1 compounds, we see that, on the whole, the -¥\c type 
seems to have been developed to complement the V1 type, which is either 
predominantly onomastic (see ApKéw, OGAAw, Tépma@, xaipw), not attested at 
the time when the first -1\¢ forms appear (see paivopm, gaiva, SépKopat, 
geidopal, @AEeya, Brantos, THK@), or very limited (see dw). Only the 
compounds in -u1o})¢ are less numerous than their V1 counterparts, but, as 
noted, this may reflect the fact that compounds in pioo- became a popular 
pattern in parallel with the very common antonymic type in @tAo-. 

The earlier compounds in -\¢ are phonologically and semantically tied 
to stative aorists in -n- and have, therefore, mostly intransitive semantics: 
see those derived from paivopai, gaive, BAdntw and the later families 
derived from trkw and yaipw. With the exception of compounds in -taxKt)<, 
which are rare and late, the V2 compounds derived from the stem of aorists 
in -n- are very popular types. Those in -xaprjc and -gavijc develop into 
common patterns, and this is a possible factor in the confinement of V1 
compounds derived from those verbs to the onomastic lexicon. At the same 
time, early bahuvrihi categories develop into verbal types: we noted this for 
compounds derived from ApKéa, OGAAw, Paw and poo. 

Once the -f\¢ pattern had become an established means of deriving 
verbal compounds, including those of the active type, new categories were 
created independently from an -n- aorist in order to complement 
unproductive V1 types: this is particularly clear in the case of V2 
compounds derived from Aépkopm, @Agy@ and tépma (whose V1 
compounds are mostly archaic), all of which employ the full-grade root. 
Compounds derived from Aépxopai, in particular, constitute a clear case of 
the early development of a new word formation pattern whose function was 
to compensate for the unproductive character of V1 formations derived 
from the verb. V2 -fc¢ compounds derived from presents may also be 
unproductive: this always corresponds to the low productivity of both the 
base verb and the V1 type (see the families derived from geidopm, AAgdava 
and ctépya). 

The compounds analysed in this section confirm that -fc¢ forms 
probably developed to provide an easily formable type of compound 
endowed with verbal semantics. This is consistent with the Greek trend 


towards right-oriented structures: when possible, the language resorts to V2 
types which correspond to V1 compounds of low productivity. The only 
exception to this general trend are compounds in pio0-, which remain much 
more productive than those in -noy\c, and the family derived from nei6o, 
where, as noted, the survival of both types is linked to a distribution in 
which the V1 pattern corresponds to the transitive and the V2 pattern to the 
intransitive meaning of the verb. 


4.3 Active -(\¢ compounds complementing other V2 types 


The type in -!)¢ also interacts with other agentive V2 types, and eventually 
replaces a number of them. This development must be placed in the context 
of the great expansion of the -Ic¢ type in post-Classical Greek, when the 
derivation from the present had become a normal morphological process. 
The factors affecting the make-up and productivity of particular types 
within individual families vary, but we may note two general trends. On the 
one hand, these -/\¢ compounds tend to replace earlier unproductive V2 
compounds; on the other hand, in the presence of productive types, active - 
f\¢ compounds remain one-off specimina, exceptional instances of the 
mostly passive -1¢ type. We will review these phenomena by first focusing 
on some individual verbal families. 


Aadkvo 


As noted in section 3.2, the type in -Anxtne is late and very rare: the 
original way of creating V2 compounds from Adkva was to resort to the - 
fic type. The early existence of active compounds in -AaxKtc¢ can be 
explained on the assumption that they are bahuvrihis, but the neuter noun 
Aaxog is only attested in the specialized meaning of ‘obnoxious (biting) 
beast’ (Aesch.). There is thus a possibility that already in Homer 
compounds in -Aaxt)¢ were derived directly from the verb. 

8vpodaKt¢ derives from the zero-grade root employed in the present, 
given that its regular passive aorist is €AnyOnv (Soph.): EAdKnv is only 
attested once in Aretaeus, a second-century AD author. The shape of the SC 
-Aakt\¢ may have been influenced by the other Homeric compounds ending 
in -atj¢ which were tied to a stem in -n- (-arjc < Gyn, -Aarjc < EAdny). 
Later compounds in -Aaxi\c¢ mostly follow the structure of the Homeric 
model: their FCs are nouns functioning as the direct object of the verb 
(AoipodaKt¢ ‘throat-biting’, Phil. Epigr., capkodax/jc ‘biting flesh’, Orph. 
Fr.). A different structure is found in cnydoKt¢ ‘causing mortification by 
its bite’ (Aristot.) in which the FC represents the result of the verbal action, 


and Wpodaxtjc ‘fiercely gnawing’ (Aesch.), in which the FC expresses an 
adverbial modification. 

V2 compounds in -Aaxkt\¢ are an exceptional case in that the -fc 
category is attested before the V1 pattern. They are the productive, albeit 
still limited, pattern for creating agentive compounds from Adxva, while 
those in -Afktnc¢ and V1 compounds remain very rare. 


@vw 

V2 compounds in -gUtwp are increasingly replaced by compounds in - 
urs, which seemingly start off as irregular bahuvrihis of pur (see e.g. 
Guns ‘without natural talent’, Democr.) and later, under the formal 
influence of the intransitive aorist Ednv ‘grow’, assume a verbal meaning, 
according to which the SC governs the FC (e.g. mtepogurs ‘growing 
feathers or wings’, Pl.). Forms in -gufc¢ are particularly common in 
scientific terminology and represent the productive type, compensating for 
the rarity of the V1 type and of forms in -@vtwp. 


ppacw 

As noted in section 3.2, while V1 compounds are specialized as PNs, there 
is only one V2 compound formed with the agent noun -pdotne: 
cxivSaAapoppaotns (Agath.). Some of the many compounds in -gpadiec, 
on the other hand, have an active meaning, starting with kaxo@paéi|c ‘who 
thinks foolishly’ (Hom.): in this case, too, the active -l\¢ type develops 
early to compensate for the lack of other agentive compounds. 


TIAs|oow 


The very low productivity of V1 forms and V2 compounds in -nAnxtns, 
with IcyvponAfKtnc ‘wounding severely’ in Hesychius the sole 
representative, is partly compensated for by the fact that some compounds 
in -mAnyfc, deriving from the full-grade root, have active semantics: 
@pevonAnyl|s ‘striking the mind’ (Aesch.) and kapteponAnyic ‘striking 
fiercely’ (D. S.). On the other hand, the type in -mAay/jc, deriving from the 
zero-grade stem of the passive aorist, is exclusively passive. 


Relatively productive active compounds in -\\¢ which do not replace 
other common V2 compounds are those derived from &pSw, Toé~u 
and &yw, verbs which all have agentive compounds in -oc. Active 
forms in -€pyisc, -Tpe@ns and -exNs are mostly late and represent 
the newest additions to fully developed compound families in which 
the active semantics is already conveyed by V2 compounds in -0¢ 


and -tTns and by V1 compounds, while compounds in -\¢ are mostly 

assigned the function of expressing the passive voice. The following 

verbs from Class IV, too, have a few (often late) active compounds 
in -1\¢ among what is usually a larger number of passive forms: 

— 6AAU"L > a few compounds in -wAns (which are usually 
passive) also take on an active meaning, starting with mavWAnc 
‘all-destructive’ (Soph.); V1 and other V2 compounds derived 
from this verb are common. 

— qgevyo > the low productivity of V2 compounds derived from 
this verb is not compensated for by the creation of -j¢ forms, the 
only instance of which is G@vuy/j¢ ‘not fleeing’ (Timoth.). 

— 6€xouat > there is only one -f\¢ compound, mavdey¢ ‘all- 
receiving’ (Pl.), since the V2 types in -AoKoc and -A€KtTN¢ are 
very common. 

— AanBadvw > only O&vAPNs ‘quick at seizing’ (Aristot.): though 
not very productive, V2 compounds in -AxtNs and -AGBos are 
more common. 

— Tp€xo > only ebOuTpeyns¢ ‘running in a straight line’ (IG 
22,463.73, 307/6 BC); active V2 compounds are those in - 
Apouoc. 

— §&AKw > there are three active compounds in -€A KI), starting 
with kepaeAKnso ‘drawing by the horns’ (Call.), but the 
productive types are V1 compounds in &AKe- and V2 compounds 
in -OVAKOC. 

— &xtw > the few compounds in -a@yjc¢ are passive, with the 
exception of elas ‘touching gently’ (Arat.); though not very 
common, the only productive type are V1 compounds in avt-. 

— mpdoow > there are only five late compounds in -mpayrc, of 
which Avompayis¢ ‘faring ill’ (Vett. Val.) is the oldest. All are 
compounded with adverbial FCs (e-, Kako-, A5iKO-, StKaLO-), so 
that their structure is not exactly comparable to that of other 
compounds derived from this verb. Each of these compounds in - 
mpyns is also accompanied by an -€w verb of older date.c«s 
Compounds in -payrs are more numerous than compounds in - 
TMPAKTNS. 

— facto > compounds in -pparic are usually passive, but there 
are two active forms in Nonnus: Atvoppa@ns ‘making nests’ 
(previously ‘sewn of flax’, Soph.) and AoAoppa@ris ‘weaving 
treacherously’ (previously ‘woven treacherously’, Opp). 


Compounds in -ppd@oc are the productive type. 

O€AyW > @pevobeAyns ‘charming the heart’ (Procl.), 
maveeryns ‘charming all’ (Nonn.). Other V2 compounds are 
equally rare; the productive type are V1 compounds in O&A éL-. 


Many of the other families of -}¢ compounds derived from verbs of 
Class IV are exclusively passive. Consider the following verbs, which 
are mostly ablauting verbs with productive active compounds in - 


oc: 


@épwa > compounds in -@epis are attested from Homer 
onwards, but they are clearly selected for the expression of 
passive semantics: e.g. mpo@epi|c ‘carried before’ (Hom.). 

@Oecipw > there are only two passive compounds, starting with 
TOAUPOEPHS ‘subject to many forms of destruction’ (Emp.). 
Aino > compounds in -A(E)tims, beginning in the fifth c. BC, 
are all passive. 

Pyyvuut compounds in -ppayr¢ are passive except for 
WvuxOppayi/¢ ‘letting the soul break loose’ (Eur.). 

OTEAAW > all compounds in -ctaAic, starting with elbctarss 
‘well-equipped’ (Aesch.), are passive. 

Pinto > compounds in -ppti@ric, attested from the fifth c. BC 
onwards (Anuopptipis ‘hurled by the people, Aesch.), are all 
passive. 

Kduttw > AvoKapsrs ‘hard to bend’ (Plu.) and other passive 
compounds. 

mYyVUUL > EvAOTayr|¢ ‘built on piles’ (Str.) and other passive 
compounds. 

OTpEPw ‘twist’: all compounds in -ctpa@ns and -ctpe@rs are 
passive. 


To these forms we can add examples of passive compounds in -1¢ 
derived from the verbs in Classes I and II which were analysed in 
Chapter 5 (verbs with no active V2 compounds): 


Bpidw > compounds in -BptONs (e.g. GLENnpoRpLOy|s ‘iron-loaded’, 
Eur.); 

CevyVULL > compounds in -Cuyrj¢ (e.g. veoduyl|s ‘newly yoked’, 
Aesch.); 

ueiyvUUL > compounds in -utyijs¢ (e.g. mapptyns ‘all-blended’, 


Aesch.); 

— oTvyéw > bahuvrihis based on ctUyoc ‘hatred’ develop into a 
class of passive compounds, e.g. BpotTooTtuy|s ‘hated by men’ 
(Aesch.). 


Within this category of mostly passive compounds derived from 

verbs in Classes I and II, there are some sporadic and usually late 

cases of isolated active compounds. On balance, the appearance of 
these late or extraordinary formations does not alter the impression 

that their base verbs were not involved in the development of a 

productive category of agentive V2 compounds. Consider for 

instance the following verbs, presented in chronological order: 

— kpdCw (Class II): akpayis ‘not barking’ (Aesch.) is a hapax. 

— &pso (Class II): there is only yapepsns ‘crawling on the ground’ 
(Olymp. Alch., fourth c. AD). 

— £00 (Class ID: there is only KaKoOeAr¢ ‘malevolent’ 
(Adamantius Physiognomonicus, fourth c. AD). 

— atigw (Class II): wveXavéis ‘increasing the marrow’ (Hsch.) is a 
hapax. 

— kpUstw (Class II): there are only three compounds in -Kpu@)js, 
which appear from the fourth c. AD onwards; one of them 
develops active semantics in Byzantine Greek: 8eoKpu@i)¢ ‘hiding 
God’ (George of Pisidia). 


From this overview we gain the impression that the -/\¢ type, while 
attested for a number of the verbal roots under consideration here, 
did not acquire the role of rival to (or replacement for) active- 
transitive V2 compounds at any stage of Greek. Neither does it 
provide a productive means of word formation for the verbs which 
do not have other types of V2 compounds (Classes I and II). The 
small portion of data collected here in connection with verbs which 
give rise to V1 compounds serves as a useful means of refining our 
perception of the role of -¢ compounds in Greek, confirming that 
the priority in the development of verbal -1j¢ compounds was to 
provide Greek with a flexible method of forming passive verbal 
adjectives rather than another type of active verbal compound. -1¢ 
compounds developed as competition for passive adjectives in -tT6c 
and -o¢ (Opecitpo@os type) because in the case of the first type the 
use of nominal constituents was restricted, whereas the latter was 


morphologically confined to certain types of roots. 

At the same time, the morphological contiguity with the -n- aorist 
triggered the early development of active-intransitive semantics, which was 
to become the other identifying feature of -f\¢ compounds throughout the 
history of Greek. Transitive semantics is tied to specific verbs, and these 
may produce an entire family of transitive -}¢ compounds (e.g. ApKé@ or 
Aéxvw) or simply endow individual forms with active meaning (e.g. 6 
Arup, Parte, OéAyo). This might be due to the productivity and 
diversification of the other active V2 categories, but the data in this chapter 
have also shown that -1\¢ transitive compounds tend to be sporadic in the 
case of verbal roots which give rise to a productive V1 type covering active 
and transitive semantics. It is perhaps worth stressing that the vast majority 
of the transitive V2 compounds in -f\c¢ analysed in this section do not have 
FCs in the function of direct object: the full verb-object relation is 
conveyed by V1 compounds and by V2 compounds in -oc and -tne. In the 
general conclusion we will discuss the relevance of this evidence for the 
description of the Greek system of verbal compounds as a whole. 


5 Fulfilling the need of V2 compounds: other right- 
oriented formations 


We lastly come to a small subclass (IVb) that deserves separate treatment in 
view of the exceptional phenomena by which it is affected. This class 
contains five verbs (Avd00@, KPaTE®@, VIKGW, MUEW, PoRE@), not all 
characterized by high productivity, which give rise to V1 compounds and to 
right-oriented forms that, though formally compounded with nouns rather 
than verbal stems, in semantic terms constitute V2 counterparts to the V1 
compounds. 

In order to illustrate the characteristics of this group, let us start with 
(ivacow ‘rule’. This is a denominative verb from the noun &va& ‘lord’, 
which gives rise to V1 compounds in dvoéi-.6cs In morphological terms, 
compounds ending in -avag are compounds of the simplex and hence 
determinative compounds, expressing a special type of &vaé: for instance, 
Cotvdvag is the lord of a city. However, because of the close relation 
between noun and denominative verb, in semantic terms it is impossible to 
separate Gotvdavag and a V2 compound such as ctpatapyos ‘leader of the 
army’. As discussed in Chapter 2 section 4.2, morphologists would class 
the two forms differently (determinative vs. verbal compound), but in 
semantic terms they are identical. What is more important, for the purposes 
of our investigation, is that compounds in -avagé constitute semantic 


counterparts to V1 formations and must thus be included in our analysis if 
we hope to attain a more complete understanding of the productivity of the 
latter. 


dvacow 

V1 compounds in dvaéi- function both as appellatives and as PNs. The 
poetic epithets are all attested in Bacchylides and Pindar for the first time, a 
fact which Triimpy (1986) speculatively and controversially connected with 
the hypothesis that the language of choral lyric would have preserved a 
core of very old forms deriving directly from Mycenaean, in which dvoé is 
indeed an important term. Of the forms attested in choral poetry, 
Bacchylides’ AvagiaAog ‘ruling the sea’, AvagiBpéevtitc ‘ruling the thunder’ 
and AvagipoAnoc ‘queen of song’ are hapax legomena, while Avaéwopptyé 
in Pindar is later reused by Menander. The numerous PNs in dvaéi- are 
attested from the Archaic age onwards and remain popular in post-Classical 
onomastics. 

Forms in -avag are compounded with FCs which do not find a parallel 
in the V1 type. Apart from Qotvdvaé, which is often attested in Greek 
sources because of its use as the name of Hector’s son, the other 
compounds are rare forms: eVpudvaé ‘wide-ruling’ is another Bacchylidean 
creation, later only used by Gemistus as an epithet of Poseidon 
(Bacchylides uses it as an epithet of Zeus); inmdvag ‘king of horsemen’ 
(Aesch.) and eAtévag ‘ruler of the calm’ (Luc.) are hapax legomena. 
Overall the impression we gain is that the V1 type was very much the more 
productive. 


KPQTEwW 


This family of compounds neatly exemplifies the phenomena which 
characterize Class IVb as a whole. In all likelihood, Kpatéw is a 
denominative verb deriving from the neuter noun Kpatoc ‘power’. This 
noun creates a class of bahuvrihis in -Kpati\c (‘having power, force’, e.g. l 
coKpati|¢ ‘possessing equal rights’) which, as is often the case with 
bahuvrihis in -f\¢ corresponding to denominatives in -€w, end up acquiring 
verbal semantics: see for instance the early vavkpatrjc ‘master of the sea’ 
(Hdt.) and otoxpatic ‘ruling by oneself’ (Anax.). However, compounds 
with clear verbal semantics are limited and generally post-Classical. 
Although later Greek possesses the agent nouns Kpatf|twp, which has 
the specialized meaning ‘ruling star’ (Ptol.), and xKpatnti|¢ ‘possessor’ 
(Procl.), there are no regular agentive compounds derived from Kpatéw. 
The V2 pattern is covered by the very common type in -Kpdatap, starting 
with oaltoxpétwp ‘sole ruler’ (Thuc.). The origin of these compounds is 
debated, as summarized in DEG s.v. altoxpdtwp. Benveniste (1973: 123), 
following an idea of Emst Fraenkel, maintained that -kpdtap was an 


ancient neuter in -@p: this would have the consequence that compounds in - 
kKpdtwp were originally compounds of the simple neuter noun (and thus 
determinative compounds). More plausibly, however, as suggested by 
Schwyzer (1939: 531 n. 11), compounds in -kpatwp developed out of those 
in -Kpatic, which had begun to manifest purely verbal semantics: through 
the use of the ending -wp these forms became agent nouns. 

This last hypothesis is also supported by considering the broader 
context of the compound family of kpaté@ as a whole. It makes sense that 
the language should develop a convenient means of creating compounds 
with transparent verbal semantics, and those in -Kpatt)¢ are not very much 
exploited for this purpose, perhaps because they were not verbal 
compounds in the first place and the connection with Kpatog was still 
transparent. By creating a new type in -kpdtwp the language enables a verb 
without authentic agent nouns (or at least without ancient ones) to make use 
of the V2 structure. From the fifth century onwards, therefore, Greek 
acquires a class of compounds expressing the idea of ‘sovereign ruler’, 
which are of particular importance in political discourse: see the above- 
mentioned altoxpatwp, to which we can add 8aAacooKpatwp ‘master of 
the sea’, featuring in Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon, and 
vauKkpdatwp ‘master of the sea’, used by Herodotus and Thucydides for the 
first time. 


VIKGO 


V1 PNs in Nikxo- and Nixnot- are extremely common in Greek, a fact which 
is at odds with the complete lack of V1 appellatives. The verb produces 
three, apparently post-Classical, agent nouns (viK&thp, viKstap 
‘victorious’ and viknti|s ‘winner in games’) but none of them is used in 
compounding. Semantically, the agentive function is covered by 
compounds in -vikoc and -viknc, meaning ‘winner’. The first of these types 
seemingly developed from bahuvrihis with vixn ‘victory’, as is suggested 
by the retention of the accent on the FC. This structure is still clear in the 
oldest specimina, e.g. KaAAivikoc ‘of beautiful victory’ (Archil.). The 
transformation into a fully verbal type is evident already in the language of 
the late sixth c. BC, where we find forms such as Immdvikoc ‘winning with 
horses’ (PN, Simon.), ojpavovicoc ‘conquering heaven’ (Aesch.) and the 
derivation Qe8AoviKia ‘victory in the games’, which presupposes 
**(e8AOviKoc ‘winner of games’. 

Compounds in -vikne, on the other hand, developed directly from the 
verb through interference from vixn, according to the process studied by 
Rtiedi (1969) (see Chapter 2, section 6.8). A good number of forms are to 


be found already in fifth-century Greek and they probably played a part in 
the verbal reintepretation of those in -viKoc as well. V1 compounds 
therefore remained specialized as PNs, while V2 compounds in -vixnc 
enjoyed great popularity in the appellative lexicon. 


@IEW 


The compound family associated with giAocg and giAéw is extremely 
productive. Compounds in gtAo- are typically cited as the chief example of 
the development of V1 FCs ending in -o- from nominal forms, in this case 
the adjective @iAoc (Chapter 4, section 3.1). It is possible that, in origin, 
compounds in @iAo- were bahuvrihis in which the adjectival FC qualified a 
substantive: e.g. @Adgevoc ‘having guests dear’, whose meaning 
subsequently developed into ‘loving guests’, with the consequent creation 
of a genuine family of V1 compounds. These are productive at all stages of 
the Greek language, in both onomastics and appellatives. 

In semantic terms, these V1 compounds compete with the very common 
determinative compounds in -@iAoc. As in the case of vikda, a proper V2 
category ending in -@lA&c/-@iAng (later accompanied by a sigmatic and rare 
active type in -@ui\c) is derived directly from giAga@, but these forms are 
not as prevalent as those in -giAoc. V1 compounds in giAo- are the most 
popular category from this verb. 


@Mopéo 

V1 compounds derived from this verb are not productive: goBéotpatoc 
‘scaring hosts’, an epithet of Athena (Hes.) and its elongated variant 
goPeototpatn (Aristoph.) are the only forms. These compounds follow the 
semantics of the active poBém ‘to scare someone’, whereas the bahuvrihis 
compounded with @dBog ‘fear’ which develop verbal semantics follow the 
meaning of the middle ~oBéopmi ‘to fear something’: &@oBoc ‘without fear’ 
> ‘who does not fear’, DApo@dBoc ‘having terror of water’ > ‘fearing 
water’. Compounds with a substantival FC are rare, however, and mostly 
post-Classical. 


5.1 Summary of characteristics 


Most of the right-oriented compounds in this subclass seem to have been 
created to fulfil the need for V2 forms, particularly when that need is 
exacerbated by the specialization of V1 compounds as PNs and their 
generally low productivity as appellatives. We have observed this situation 
in the case of compounds derived from vikdw: compounds in -vikog are an 


extremely popular pattern. In two cases we have also witnessed the creation 
of V2 forms side by side with a V1 type which remains more popular: this 
applies to Cvdoow and especially to pga. Finally, the balance between V1 
and V2 forms is even in the case of both kpatéw and goBéa, although the 
former creates a much more numerous compound family than the latter, a 
rare verb in compounding. Overall, the phenomena observed in Class IVb 
confirm that Greek tended to develop right-oriented forms, but also kept 
and sometimes multiplied V1 compounds connected with specific 
compound families or derivational patterns (this particularly applies to 
compounds in giAo-, which share the popularity of other compounds 
characterized by the linking vowel -o-). 


6 The stylistics of V1 compounds: a few final remarks 


The above investigation has contributed new insights to the understanding 
of V1 compounds by providing a model of morphological analysis which, 
rather than studying V1 compounds in isolation, seeks to investigate them 
in the context of the larger system of agentive formations. Our analysis has, 
however, only cursorily addressed the relation between V1 compounds, 
phraseology and stylistics. The study of the bigger literary picture is 
beyond the scope of this book and remains a largely unexplored field from 
a systematic point of view. The aim of the next three sections is merely to 
consider samples of the kinds of questions which arise from these areas of 
discussion with a view to highlighting issues deserving of fuller 
examination. 


6.1 V1 compounds and Greek comic language 


Greek comic language has a predilection for compounds.«67 This is partly 
due to the fact that compounds afford a more condensed mode of 
expression, one of the requirements of a successful pun, since they allow 
the author to place possibly unrelated concepts side by side. Hypertrophic 
formations such as those mentioned in Chapter 2, section 2.2 are well- 
known examples of the degree of sophistication achieved by compounding 
in comedy. On the other hand, compounds are also numerous in comedy 
because of their perceived association with high-style poetry, a frequent 
target of comic parody. In the latter category, we may mention some V1 
compounds seeimingly coined to play with serious poetry. The neologism 
Bpovtnoikepavvog ‘thundering and lightning’ in Nub.265, where Socrates 
summons the Clouds with solemn language, is evocative of poetic and 


religious language.css The adjective is a clear allusion to the Homeric 
epithet of Zeus tepmiképavvoc, but it is also employed to describe what is 
happening on stage, with the chorus of clouds entering amidst special 
effects created with the ‘thunder-engine’ (Bpovtefov).c6é9 On the surface, 
Aristophanes’ purpose is to give a ceremonious feel to Socrates’ invocation 
through the use of a grand-sounding epithet, but the audience may also 
have detected the tongue-in-cheek reference behind its structure. As noted 
in section 3.2 above, word-play is also behind Cratinus’ CyepotKbBnAtc, a 
recherché neologism in a comedy abounding with tragic parody; similarly, 
Plato Comicus introduces the Homeric-sounding epithet &AketpiBav 
‘cloak-trailer’ (section 3.1) to disparage a Laconian character. 

Tragic parody and allusion to poetic and religious registers are not 
always easy to detect, but there is a chance that the use of some ‘serious’ 
V1 compounds too is allusive or parodic. For instance, Aristophanes uses 
the adjective GAegikaxoc, usually said of Heracles or heroes, in reference to 
Hermes in Pax422 and to himself in V.1043. In both cases the use of the 
epithet may be serving to reinforce a heightening in the register of the 
comedy: in Pax422 dAgs&ixakoc comes at the end of the chorus’ and 
Trygaeus’ attempt to win Hermes over to the human side, followed by the 
donation of the cup and the propitiatory libation (1. 423-425), while in 
V.1043 it is used to compare Aristophanes, whose art has purified Athens 
from all her monstrous enemies, to Heracles. As in the Peace, this passage 
ends with a libation and a solemn oath (1046-1047), both requiring a 
heightened register. 

At the same time, it is common to find compounds which, while 
belonging to an established type, create novel connections between the 
verbal idea expressed by the FC and the SC: peAAodeinvikoc ‘(song sung) 
waiting for dinner’, pEAAoviKide ‘delay victory’ (both Aristoph.: the latter 
is a word-play on Nicias’ name), pigo@puc ‘having eye-brows that meet’ 
(Cratin.), E8eAdovyvoc ‘fond of repetitions’, and Amonwyevia ‘want of a 
beard’ (both Crates Com.) are all drawn from the common classes of 
compounds in eAAo-, p1f0-, EAeAo- and Auto- but are at the same time 
comic inventions which appear in no other types of texts except for 
lexicographical sources. Another common type, compounds in ploo-, is 
exploited to create piooAdKev ‘hating Laconians’ and pioomdpiag ‘hating 
the shield-handle’ (both Aristoph.); neologisms beginning with oiAo- are 
also particularly numerous (see Corpus under givéw). The FC moavot- 
features in the ingenious name of a collar worn by slaves while grinding 
corn to prevent them from consuming the produce, the mavoikdnn ‘ending 
the gulping-down’ «70 


The V1 pattern is also exploited to create PNs that make a comic point 
about the characters’ attitudes and activities, or to sketch their personality: 
in Aristophanes, the FC of Strepsiades’ name ‘is a comment on his constant 
legal ‘twisting’ as well as his restlessness in bed’;671 Philocleon is an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Athenian statesman Cleon and of his law-court 
frenzy, etc.672 Compound names need not be absurd in order to make the 
audience smile: most of those found in Aristophanes are historical names 
which, introduced at the right moment in the plot, become speaking names 
highly relevant to the comedy’s themes.«73 In this way the historical name 
Pheidippides could be re-used for the horse-mad son of a thrifty 
conservative and his aristocratic wife, and acquire the humorous meaning 
‘son of the Spare-and-Horses’ vel sim.c74 A few appellative compounds, in 
turn, play with the names of historical or fictional characters to achieve a 
comic effect: this is the case, for instance, with kAavoipayos ‘rue-the-fight’ 
and BovAdpayos ‘strife-desiring’ in Pax1293, both alluding to Lamachuse7s 

An amount of artificiality is of course to be expected in connection with 
comic compounds. A few forms with the V1 structure do not have the 
expected verb-object relationship, for instance ypepwi8eatpoc ‘spitting in 
the theatre’ (fr. adesp. 1100 K-A), ctpewodixonavoupyiav ‘cunning in the 
perversion of justice’ and Kexpagidapacg “who conquers all in bawling’ 
(both Aristoph.): the last two are formed with two verbal stems. Structural 
analysis shows that in a number of forms the FC does not derive from a 
verb but from an action noun, of which it often preserves the semantics. An 
example is kpovoiénpéw ‘cheat the people’, in which the FC acquires one 
of the meanings conveyed by the nomen actionis KpoUcic ‘attempt to 
deceive’ rather than reflecting the semantics of the verb kpovo ‘strike’. The 
reasons behind the creation of so many V1 compounds in comic authors are 
certainly stylistic and peculiar to the comic genre, but the frequency of 
tepWipBpotoc-type compounds is perhaps also attributable to the fondness 
of the comic style for -cic nominalsez6 


6.2 V1compounds, technical language and scientific 
discourse 


Another type of text in which V1 compounds may have followed a peculiar 
line of development is scientific literature. The identification of technical 
language in AG is a complex task: there are no clear structural properties 
that separate technical from standard terms; the distinction between 
ordinary and specialized language is not reflected in a dichotomy between 
Greek words and those imported from another language; the only texts we 


have at our disposal are literary in character; and it is often impossible to 
draw the line between science, philosophy and even poetry’.s77 The 
argument of Chapter 2, section 7.3, however, was that there may indeed be 
categories of compounds that, though not exclusive to a particular genre or 
register, are especially exploited by certain authors to create a scientific 
terminology. Here we will consider how new V1 compounds were created 
to meet the needs of technical language. Only those forms which 
unequivocally refer to phenomena, objects and ideas that are ‘technical’ are 
included in Table 6.1 below: epithets or words which do not pertain 
exclusively or especially to scientific discourse are omitted. 


Table 6.1: V1 compounds in scientific authors 


Compound Meaning and first attestation 

ClUELP LppVOLLIA ‘change of form’ (Democr.) 

ALLEL LPVOLE® ‘change form’ (Hippocr.) 

auci~a@sc ‘increase of light’ (Hephaest. and 
other astronomers) 

AVELPWTEW ‘increase in light, wax’ (Hephaest. 
and other astronomers) 

EXEKOAAOC ‘sticky’ (Hippocr. and other 
medical authors) 

EXESEpLIA ‘being hide-bound’ (Hippiatr.) 

ANEWTUPETOG ‘allaying fever’ (Gal. and other 
medical authors) 

ALTOSEPLOC ‘without skin’ (Diosc., Ps. Gal.) 

AUTOOULED ‘faint’ (Hippocr., Gal.) 

ALTOOULLIC ‘fainting’ (Hippocr., Gal.) 

AUTOWUX EW ‘swoon’ (Hdt., Xenarch., Gal.) 

ALTOWvYia ‘swooning’ (D. S., Plut., Gal.) 

AVOLYUIA ‘relaxation of the limbs’ 
(Hippocr.) 

Compound Meaning and first attestation 


“KUOTUVIOV——“hoose- pain’, tame of a medicinat— 
unguent (Gal. and other medical 
authors) 

UuLgai6pta ‘alternation of fair and foul 
weather’ (Hippocr.) 

LvnoiToKOG ‘philoprogenitive’ (lit. ‘mindful of 


offspring’; Hippocr.) 
TPEVIY PMG ‘changing colour’ (Aristot.) 


These V1 compounds appear in works from different epochs, whose 
authors were engaged in different kinds of ‘science’, from atomistic 
philosophy to medicine and astronomy, but they do not seem to have 
constituted a popular pattern which scientists would exploit to create 
families of scientific compounds.c7s Rather, the impression one gains from 
Table 6.1 is that the creation of new V1 compounds was sporadic, perhaps 
prompted by necessity rather than the convenience of the V1 structure. The 
relative rarity of V1 compounds in these scientific texts may thus reflect 
aversion to this compound type. This obviously cannot be taken to imply 
that the V1 type was perceived as too artificial, since scientific language 
itself often manifests a high level of terminological sophistication and 
remoteness from common language. Rather, it is possible that the V1 
category was felt to be markedly poetic. 

A closer inspection of the types of V1 compounds found in scientific 
language provides evidence in this direction. With the exceptions of 
compounds derived from Queifw and &y@, all V1 forms in Table 6.1 belong 
to verbs which do not give rise to V2 compounds (ati&w, Aeinw) or whose 
V2 pattern is not productive (KAéntw, AV@, PElyVUHL, LYLVNOKO, TpéT@). It 
is likely, therefore, that these V1 forms were created according to the 
disfavoured V1 pattern because no other structure was available. This 
explanation is consistent with the general conclusions reached by the 
present study concerning the factors behind the productivity of many V1 
families. 


6.3 V1 compounds, phraseology and Greek Dichtersprache 


Since V1 compounds function as condensed verbal phrases, they often 
correspond to attested Greek expressions. Insights into the relationship 
between compounding and IE or Greek phraseology can be found in a 
variety of contributions dealing with individual compounds (particularly 
PNs),679 and especially in a number of articles by J. L. Garcia Ram6n.«s0 
However, we still stand in need of a more systematic investigation into the 
interface between phraseology, poetic language, and compounds. Rtidiger 
Schmitt’s 1973 Indogermanische Dichtersprache und Namengebung only 
offers a brief sketch of the issue, while Schramm’s 1957 Namenschatz und 
Dichterspracheis confined to Germanic. 

Research into Greek and JE phraseology is especially enlightening for 


our understanding of PNs, the meaning of which we are often unable to 
grasp solely on the basis of the semantics of their two constituents. We have 
seen in Chapter 2, section 8, that ‘meaningless’ or ‘irrational’ PNs are not 
an infrequent phenomenon in Greek. We cannot always be sure of the 
process that led to their formation, but it appears that a number of 
meaningless names result from the juxtaposition of two constituents which 
originally belonged to ‘meaningful’ names. An example is provided by 
compounds with the FC Aapaoi- from Adpvnpt ‘to tame’. The names 
AapaokAlc and Aapaouwpatns, both attested from the middle of the fourth 
century onwards, ultimately make little sense: judging by their constituents, 
they might mean ‘taming fame’ and ‘taming power’ respectively, but these 
meanings are less than satisfactory. Such forms become more 
understandable once we consider that the FC Aapaor- first occurs in the 
names Aapaciotpatoc ‘one who tames the (enemy) army’, dapacdvap 
‘one who tames men’, and Aapdoutmoc ‘one who tames horses’, which 
have perfectly clear meanings and evoke imagery associated with war and 
horsemanship. The FCs -KA'lc and -kpatnc are common in bahuvrihis such 
as TATPOKA!¢ and naciKpdatnc: AapaoukAllc and Aapaoikpatns thus result 
from the conflation of these two types. 

We might call both Aaydoumnoc and natpoKAlc ‘primary’ compound 
names, and AapaouKAllc a ‘secondary’ compound name.esi The fact that a 
PN looks ‘meaningless’ should not prevent one from searching for possible 
phrases from which it might have derived, and thus finding a means of 
accounting for its structure.cs2 It is at this point that phraseology and 
research into attested phrases containing a verb and its argument (in either 
order) come into the picture, as they may reveal that there is a rational 
pattern behind a seemingly meaningless V1 PN. 

We must also reflect on the fact that such an analysis may yield 
different results depending on whether it is limited to Greek or takes other 
IE languages and the historical perspective into consideration. Accordingly, 
a methodological issue arises: can we call ‘irrational compounds’ those 
forms which make little sense from the point of view of Classical Greek 
semantics, but which, if traced back to an earlier period, might well be 
perfectly explainable? To return to the name of Strepsiades’ son in the 
Clouds, Pheidippides (see above), this suddenly becomes more transparent 
if we suppose that it was formed at a time when *btheid- still had the 
meaning ‘split, separate’, and then reflect on the fact that the releasing of 
horses was a common enough action in societies in which the horseman 
held a position of great prominencecs3 

Leaving the comparative perspective aside, since it would certainly 


require a study in its own right, we shall now focus on a selection of 
compound families in order to give a sense of what the analysis of 
phraseology can achieve. These families have been taken from our Corpus 
of V1 compounds, with the exception of (1) families represented by 
Kurznamen or forms of difficult etymology; (2) compounds derived from & 
px, since their FCs often have no governing function at all. 


6.3.1 Epithets and PNs 


Epithets can sometimes evoke rather unusual ideas, but in most cases they 
qualify a person by referring to his or her most characteristic qualities or 
actions. In this respect, V1 compounds often exhibit combinations of 
elements which are attested in parallel phrases. Divine epithets for instance 
often refer to the gods’ ability to strike the earth and make it shake; among 
these, £AaoiySwv ‘earth-striking’ (Pi.) refers to an action described in Hom. 
H. Ap. 333 €Aace ySdva ‘[she] struck the earth’, while €AeAiy@wv ‘earth- 
shaking’ (Pi.) finds a parallel in the image EAgAe Ab paxpdov ~OAvpTOV 
‘[Hera] made the mighty Olympus shake’ (iI. 8.199). BAawigpov 
‘perverting the mind’, first attested in Aeschylus, is a short way of 
expressing the effect of the gods’ maddening power, for which cf. II. 
15.724 GAd’ el At Pa tote BAdmte Opévac eVpbora Cevc ‘but if far-seeing 
Zeus did indeed warp my mind then ...’. 

Among the many Homeric epithets which are supported by Homeric 
phrases, compare Qyanrvop ‘loving men’ (Hom.) with II. 24.464 
GOdvatov Bedv WAe Bpotodc GyanaZépev fvtnv ‘[for it would be a 
shameful thing] that an immortal god should love mortal menthus openly’ 
and Batiaverpa with Od. 11.365 Booker Tala péAawa modvortepéac 
CtvOp@movg ‘the dark earth breeds men scattered far and wide’. Other 
epithets or names may of course have parallels in phrases attested in other 
authors. Continuing with forms drawn from the vast cohort of compounds 
derived from &y@, we may mention €yevnic ‘ship-holding’ (Aesch.) and 
Od. 10.91 &v6’ ol T” elcw navtec Eyov véac Ay@iediooac ‘then all held 
their curved ships in’, ExepvAia ‘silence’ and Od. 19.502 GAd’ eye cll pO 
Bov ‘hold the matter in silence’. 

For a selection of actions frequently celebrated in onomastics, we may 
quote the following verbs and their productive V1 compounds: 


Ciptv@ (section 3.2) 


*AptwAoyoc is the warrior who ‘prepares an ambush’ (= Od. 14.469 dc 60” 
Uno Tpoinv Adxov Hopev Ciptovavtes ‘as when we made ready our 


ambush and led it beneath Troy’), ’Aptbpaxoc is probably the person who 
gets the army ready for battle (cf. IJ. 11.216 dptbvOn Ab pdayn ‘and the 
battle was set in array’), while “AptvoiAe@co and ’AptbAmoc can be 
understood as ‘putting the army in order, preparing the army’ in the light of 
Il. 12.43 nupyndov ceéac alrtolc Aptbvavtes ‘putting themselves in order, 
dressing their ranks like a tower’. 


Aapiade (section 3.1) 


Aayaciotpatoc ‘taming the enemy army’ and Cevgéid&ipoc ‘subjugator of 
the people’ find a parallel in Aesch. Pers. 278-279 né&tc A’ An@AdAvTO 
ctpatoc Aapao8eic ‘the whole army perished, overwhelmed’ and Ctes. Fr. 
3c.688.F.13.120 evyvic tly ABvéov ‘having subjugated Abydos’ 
respectively (in this last case the phrase does not refer to the subjugation of 
people, but to that of the city of Abydos). 


EpbKo (Chapter 5, section 5.3.2) 


’EpvéiAtoc refers to the action of restraining the enemy, for which cf. II. 
24.658 Aadv EpbKw ‘1 keep back the host’. 


efiyopon (Chapter 5, section 5.3.1) 


the origin of the PN ’Evéi8eog ‘one who prays to the gods’ can be traced 
back to phrases such as II. 3.296 eflyovto Beolc ‘they prayed the gods’ 


6.3.2 Epithets and names in -ITtTto¢c 


Even in the small corpus under consideration, compounds in -utmog play an 
important role and can be explained in the light of attested phrases. € 
Acoutnoc ‘driving horses’ describes a common action, cf. II. 23.357 tudet 
Ang by’ iptotoc Edv Ady’ EAavvéepev (nmov¢ ‘the son of Tydeus, though far 
the best, drew a lot to drive his horses’. The PN ’AIdounnoc refers to a 
person who appreciates horses and is able to select them: cf. Xen. Eq. 4.1 ‘0 
tav Te ply Ayao8elc Innov mpintai tio... ‘When a man, having found a 
horse which he likes, buys it...’. Similarly, the Laconian name alpfhinnoc 
describes someone who is good at capturing horses, while ‘Ayinnoc refers 
to another action performed by horsemen, the striking of the horse to 
quieten it, cf. Xen. Eq. 6.14.3 (which explains that, if the horse is shy of 
anything, the owner should touch the horse and gently lead it to whatever is 
causing the fear)«s4 


6.3.3 Other compounds and their corresponding phrases 


Among the other V1 compounds for which it is possible to identify parallel 
phrases, we may mention the following ones derived from verbs in Classes 
T and II: 


alpéw (Chapter 5, section 5.3.2) 


alpnoiteiyns ‘taker of walls’, the title of a play by Diphilus, is the 
compound form of a common set of expressions, e.g. Isoc. Ep. 2.21 
KGAALOV Ectiv thc Ebvoiac tac THV NdAEwv alpetv fi tH teiyn ‘it is so much 
more beautiful to conquer the favour of cities rather than their walls’ and 
Xen. Hell. 4.5.5 10 Evteteryiopevov telyoc alpel ‘[the regiment] captures 
the fortified stronghold [of Oenoe]’. 


Cikéopion (Chapter 5, section 5.3.1) 


vames such as ’AKkéoavdpoc and ’AKeoipBpotoc, and appellatives such as 
Axeooinovoc ‘healing toil’ (Nonn.) find parallels in several phrases: see for 
instance Democr. fr. 31.2 c@patoc voooucg AKéeton ‘[it] heals the diseases 
of the body’. 


dvb@ (Chapter 5, section 5.3.2) 


Avvoiepyos ‘finishing work’ (Theocr.) corresponds to phrases such as Od. 
16.373 Avbooeo8m tade Epya ‘[since I do not believe that, as long as he 
lives, ] this work will be accomplished’. 


Gite (Chapter 5, section 5.3.1) 


the word for ‘skirmish’, @yipoyia (Plu.) and the PN Auipdyic (Macedonia 
3rd c. AD), have parallels in Hdt. 6.108.5 cuvamtet poyny ‘join battle’ and 
Megasth. Fragm. 38a.38 ok abtixa payns Gntovta ‘they do not start 
fighting immediately’; @Wukapsioc ‘heart-touching’ (M. Ant.) has a parallel 
in Eur. Hel. 960 kapdiac AvOceton ‘[that which] shall touch (your) heart’. 


BovAopon (Chapter 5, section 4.3) 


Aristophanes calls Lamachus BovAdpaxos ‘a man who desires strife’, which 
is far from unheard of in contemporary literature, cf. e.g. Thuc. 4.91 
BovAopevoc tiv pdynyv ttowlcon ‘wanting to make battle’. 


7 Conclusion 


The compounds analysed in this chapter in part confirm the traditional view 
of Greek V1 compounds: namely that they are less productive than V2 
compounds and are generally used in onomastics and poetry. The in-depth 
analysis of the interaction of V1 and V2 compounds within individual 
families, however, has also shown that this traditional view must be refined 
in a number of crucial respects. The starting point of our approach has been 
to organize the verbs which produce both V1 and V2 compounds into four 
different subgroups, based on whichever type the V2 compounds fall under. 
Within the large Class IV, which contains V2 compounds of the -oc and - 
t¢ types, the important distinction is between productive and unproductive 
families. Productive families tend to exhibit a neat distribution, whereby 
V1 compounds are mostly productive as PNs, while V2 compounds are 
mostly productive as appellatives (see summary in section 3.1.1). This is 
consistent with our hypothesis that Greek tended to increase its right- 
oriented types: in these cases, V1 compounds were preserved primarily for 
onomastic purposes. Families in which this distribution is especially 
apparent are those derived from Ga, 5éyopon, Epde, MWeopon, tern and 
c@Ca. However, the crucial point to bear in mind is that these onomastic V1 
compounds represent a functioning means of word formation rather than a 
dying relic: the analysis of the V1 compounds in this group has consistently 
confirmed the high productivity of this type. 

Less productive families, on the other hand, exhibit a less predictable 
distribution of forms, and one which is greatly affected by the productivity 
and semantic restrictions of their base verbs. Unsurprisingly, the number of 
V1 compounds decreases in the presence of productive V2 compounds, and 
the type is often tied to a particular linguistic domain: onomastics (e.g. 
compounds derived from &papm, mpd&oow or ty1G@) or poetic language 
(e.g. compounds derived from BéoKa, Porte, pOeipw). On the other hand, 
rare V2 compounds are not necessarily compensated for by an increased 
number of V1 forms, a phenomenon which can only be accounted for in the 
light of the behaviour of their base verbs. On the whole, however, even in 
the case of these less productive families we are not given the impression 
that V1 compounds were a limited category in Greek: the success or 
unsuccess of individual families is largely determined by the peculiarities 
of their base verbs, and not by the V1 pattern itself. 

The analysis of V2 compounds in -f\¢ conducted in section 4 has been a 
useful means of confirming the Greek trend towards right-oriented 
structures. As noted, this verbal type was specialized for the expression of 


passive and stative semantics, but was occasionally also exploited for the 
expression of active (though mostly intransitive) semantics. In the case of 
the seventeen verbs of Class IVa, which lack V2 compounds in -og and - 
tes, these forms in -f\c, albeit with differences across the individual 
families, clearly constituted the productive type of compound: their V1 
parallels are mostly rare or at any rate less numerous than those in -1¢ (an 
exception are compounds in p100-). 

The few verbs in Class IVb analysed in section 5 display some peculiar 
behaviours, and this must be connected with the fact that neither their V1 
nor their V2 compounds are verbal in origin. Thus, the immense popularity 
of compounds in @iAo- seems to be due (at least in part) to the fact that its 
FC derives from an adjective (although it was connected to the verb @lAga). 
The left-oriented compounds of this class are generally quite common (an 
exception is goBéw, whose V2 compounds, however, are also rare) but 
again they are mostly productive in onomastics. 

Within a compound system which privileges right-oriented V2 
formations, V1 compounds often provide useful alternatives for the 
expression of special meanings and a structure which continues to be 
favoured in the onomastic and poetic domains. With the help of the survey 
provided in this chapter we have also been able to show that factors other 
than those of a morphological nature are at play in determining the creation 
and development of individual V1 families. In many of the individual 
analyses of verbs producing V1 compounds there was scope for issues of 
style and literary language to come to the fore, and the brief overview in 
section 6 also tackled the influence of phraseology and register variation in 
particular literary genres (comedy and scientific texts) as well as in 
onomastics. No attempt has been made to investigate systematically the 
role and structural characteristics of V1 compounds in the AG literary 
genres, but the short survey provided here shows that such a topic certainly 
deserves a study in its own right. 


Conclusion 


V1 Formations and the system of verbal 
compounds in Ancient Greek 


This book has provided an investigation of the diachronic development of 
AG V1 compounds, from the reconstructed phase of late PIE to the 
linguistic stage represented by late-antique texts. The analysis has adopted 
historical linguistics as its main methodological framework, but it has also 
taken account of theories developed by morphologists for the study of 
compounding cross-linguistically. Chapter 1 addressed compounding from 
a typological point of view, while at the same time providing a general 
introduction to the peculiarities of AG compounding. Its defining 
characteristic is the use of stems, which in some FCs are followed by 
linking elements (e.g. mvp-o- from mp ‘fire’). In comparison to the later 
stage of development represented by MG, stems and linking elements both 
present a high degree of variation in AG (section 4.2). V1 compounds, too, 
are synchronically formed from a variety of stems/root grades (Chapter 4, 
sections 3—4), and formal analysis of their FCs has been central to the 
formulation of theories concerning the origin of this category in PIE. 

The methodological assumption underlying the investigation pursued in 
this book is that V1 compounds should be analysed in the context of the 
Greek compound system, whose main categories were described in 
Chapter 2. Among the various areas of interest addressed in this chapter, 
the following have proven especially relevant to the analysis of V1 
compounds: 


(1) The development of AG V2 compounds into endocentric [N N] 
structures. This tendency is initiated by the creation in Greek of an 
exclusively substantival type of agentive compound formed with the 
suffix -tj¢. Such compounds are mostly reserved for expressing 
well-defined masculine agents and diverge in that respect from 
those in -oc, which—being nouns or adjectives—are less 
semantically restricted and have a larger range of applications, 
since they can qualify masculine, feminine and neuter nouns and 
acquire either an active or passive voice. It was noted in section 6.9 
that these properties make agentive compounds in -o0¢ quite similar 
to V1 compounds. This observation receives further support from 


the analysis, provided in Chapter 6, of competing V1/V2 pairs: 
when the individual types of V2 compounds in these pairs are 
compared, it emerges that those in -oc have higher productivity 
than those in -tns. The situation in MG represents the outcome of 
the trend which took shape in Classical Greek: while agentive 
compounds in -oc are still a productive type (whereas V1 
compounds are not, except in some dialects),6s5 they have become 
manifestly substantival in nature, losing those adjectival functions 
they previously fulfilled.css Chapter 2 argued that this process of 
conversion of V2 -0¢ compounds into an exclusively substantival 
category has its roots in Classical Greek, where the presence of -0¢ 
agentive simpliciamay have encouraged the use of the corresponding 
compounds as nouns, with the result that the class as a whole was 
interpreted as an [N N] type. Crucially, this situation no longer 
applies in MG, where the verbal SC of these forms is most often a 
bound stem inherited from AG.os7 The understanding of MG verbal 
compounds in -oc¢ could therefore benefit from a study which takes 
into consideration the evolution of agentive compounds in AG. 


(2) The development of determinative compounds over time, which 
can be viewed in the context of the more general Greek trend 
towards endocentricity (section 4.7). A degree of overlap with 
determinative compounds has been noted in connection with some 
of the V1 types analysed in Chapters 5 and 6, particularly those in 
dpyxl-, wtEo, and €0eX.0-. These may represent examples of incipient 
grammaticalization, in which the FC has lost its governing function 
and has become or is close to becoming a prefix modifying the SC. 


(3) The transition of verbal compounds in -¢ from their original 
stative/ passive function to the expression of the active voice is also 
an integral part of the peculiar development of the AG compound 
system. These compounds are mainly intransitive but a few also 
have the same active semantics as V1 compounds, to which they 
provide an alternative (albeit a limited one: see Chapter 6, section 
4). 


(4) Apart from the cross-linguistically common forms with a verbal 
or prepositional FC, AG also developed a number of left-oriented 
categories which have never been comprehensively studied. As 


noted in sections 7.2-7.4, a high degree of interference from 
syntactic structures is apparent in the make-up of these compounds: 
in those with an adjectival FC (analysed in section 7.4), the left- 
orientation is clearly due to the governing nature of the FC, while 
others are seemingly influenced by frequent noun + genitive 
phrases, which may have attained the status of ‘phrasal terms’ in 
specific registers (section 7.3). Analysis of these forms enabled us to 
see that V1 compounds are not an isolated type: their orientation 
and close relationship with phraseology find parallels in other left- 
oriented formations. Many of the Greek left-oriented categories are 
therefore not rare exceptions, but relatively prolific types whose 
structure is determined by the nature of their FC, and by the 
morphological and syntactic properties which this displays. 

It is precisely the interplay of morphology and syntax in the formation 
process of V1 compounds which is the focus of many analyses of this 
category in Greek. These were reviewed in Chapter 3, which paid special 
attention to theories that identify the FC of V1 compounds with verbal 
stems (sections 4 and 8) and to early studies of the impact of syntax and 
word order on the structure of V1 compounds (sections 5, 7 and 8). 
Following both older and more recent approaches to V1 compounds in 
ancient and modem languages, which identify their FCs with stems, 
Chapter 4 advanced the view that the elements contained in the FCs of the 
Greek @epéoikoc, tepWipBpotocg and Batiaveipa types are verbal roots or 
stems and rejected the hypothesis that some of these FCs might originally 
have contained nouns. The chapter proposed a model for the historical 
evolution of V1 compounds in the IE languages. It submitted that PIE 
possessed two types of V1 compounds (those in -e- and those in -ti-), which 
were later lost or re-interpreted in Indo-Iranian and West IE, and were 
preserved and further developed in AG (section 2). The presence of rare V1 
compounds in the onomastic stock of Germanic languages can be explained 
with reference to the influence of Late Latin and early Romance, where the 
V1 type is productive. In Late Latin, V1 compounds arose independently 
from the old PIE type (which Classical Latin appears to have lost), 
probably as a result of shifts in the word order patterns of the language. The 
evaluation of the Slavic evidence as a whole is more problematic: although 
the few East Slavic V1 compounds have been explained as borrowings, the 
more extensive evidence of such formations in South Slavic and the 
presence of a few V1 compounds in Old Church Slavonic may point to the 
continuation of the inherited type. 

As far as AG is concerned, the high productivity of two separate types 


of V1 compounds (gepéoikoc and tepwWipBpotoc) as well as_ the 
preservation of isolated forms of the Batidveipa type raises two questions: 
firstly, whether all three types were inherited from an older linguistic stage; 
secondly, what factors determined the survival of a left-oriented verbal 
category in the AG right-oriented compound system. In dealing with the 
first question, the analysis provided in this book differed from previous 
investigations of the dynamics behind the genesis of the V1 type in PIE. 
Although we subscribed to the view that syntactic structures can influence 
patterns of word formation, our analysis did not concern itself with the 
possible impact of PIE syntax and constituent order on the structure of 
compounds. The idea that V1 compounds might reflect a marked word 
order and/or imperatival phrases is not to be discarded, but it is largely 
unverifiable, and not particularly useful for understanding the meaning and 
development of V1 compounds in the individual IE languages. By contrast, 
the investigation of PIE verbal morphology vis-a-vis types of verbal 
compounds is a more rewarding enterprise, since it can provide hints as to 
the way in which compound constituents might have been selected. 

Accordingly, Chapter 4 focused on the formal make-up of the FCs of 
V1 compounds rather than on the impact of word order, and advanced the 
hypothesis that at an early linguistic stage V1 compounds were formed 
using simple roots, in parallel with the behaviour of these roots in the PIE 
verbal system. V1 compounds based on roots whose primary formation was 
the root present selected the thematic radical present stem (characterized by 
-e-). The Greek @epéoikoc type extends this latter formation process to a 
large number of verbs whose present formation is not of the root type (e.g. 
AavOava): the FCs derived from them are usually formed on the simple 
root followed by -<-. In the case of secondary presents such as AavOava, 
this often corresponds to the thematic aorist stem (Aa@-e-), a fact which 
brings out the extent to which AG innovated on the original derivational 
system posited here. On the other hand, the Sanskrit type of compounds in - 
a- (< -e-) has only been cursorily examined in this book: a thorough 
morphological investigation of the types of stems behind the FC of such 
Vedic compounds in -a- vis-a-vis the Greek ones is a desideratum. 

V1 compounds derived from roots whose primary formation was the 
root aorist were marked by presence of the element -ti-, in which -t- 
appears to have been imported from V2 root compounds, while -i- is 
merely a linking vowel. This element might have come into existence after 
an initial stage in which FCs could have contained the mere root, as in 
Greek form tAnmOAepoc and in the Vedic sth@-rasman ‘making reins firm’ 
(Chapter 4, section 2.1). In Vedic and Greek—the only two languages 


where these -ti- compounds are attested—this category is clearly a rarity. 
Following work carried out by Nielsen Whitehead (2012), our conclusion 
was that the Vedic -ti- compounds constitute a rather artificial type of 
‘reversed bahuvrihis’, probably the result of reanalysis of the inherited type 
(section 4.3.2). In Homeric Greek, by contrast, -tl- compounds have a clear 
V1 structure (no re-analysis has taken place), but they are confined to PNs 
and rare epithets. The evaluation of the Mycenaean evidence for V1 
compounds in -ti- provided in Chapter 4 proved to be essential for 
understanding the factors at play in the preservation or loss of individual - 
ti- compounds. The hypothesis that -ti- marked compounds derived from 
roots whose primary formation was the root aorist was tested on a number 
of such Mycenaean FCs (e.g. those derived from Apapioxa or Spvupn). 
These preserved the [ti] cluster against Mycenaean assibilation to ensure 
morphological transparency, particularly in those cases where the 
prospective assibilated FCs in -si- would not be supported by an existing s- 
aorist (e.g. those derived from Cipapioka, analysed in 7.1; the same applies 
to the Homeric form Bntappov, analysed in 8.3). In other FCs, on the other 
hand, [ti] was prevented from assibilating or palatalizing because of the 
phonetic environment in which it found itself: this applies to those FCs in 
which [ti] is preceded by [s] (e.g. those derived from Kéxaopm, 7.5, 
including kaotidveipa, 8.5). 

Both the make-up of Mycenaean compounds in -ti- and the related 
question of the dynamics of assibilation in Mycenaean benefit from the 
hypothesis, advanced in section 5, that -ti- compounds and -si- compounds 
are independent of one another, with the latter attested only in AG (starting 
with Mycenaean: see ta-si-ko-no in section 7.9). We submitted that from 
the start these FCs in -si- were formed by employing the stem of the 
sigmatic aorist: the origin of this type of FC, therefore, is not to be sought 
in the assibilation of FCs in -ti-. Aside from the lack of evidence for 
comparable compounds in -si- from the other IE languages of early 
attestation, there are no particularly strong arguments against the hypothesis 
that V1 compounds derived from the s-aorist in a chronologically late phase 
of IE (section 6.1). In AG, this derivational process was further encouraged 
by the independent phenomenon of assibilation, which arguably 
transformed many old -ti- compounds into -si- compounds in the linguistic 
stage immediately following Mycenaean Greek. The characteristic -si- 
element—in which -s- marks derivation from the s-aorist (as well as the 
future) and -i- is merely a linking vowel—attained huge popularity in the 
Greek compound system, since it encouraged the inclusion of V1 
compounds in a derivational cycle which also contained the future and 


action nouns in -cic. This is the factor behind the much higher productivity 
of tepwipBpotog compounds over the @epéouKoc type (section 4.2).css In 
positing a system in which compound FCs were derived from verbal roots 
and stems, often in association with specific verbal formations, Chapter 4 
rejected the hypothesis that these FCs also expressed aspect: such a 
hypothesis is unverifiable as far as the parent language is concerned and 
AG does not provide any evidence for the existence of aspectual nuances in 
V1 compounds. 

After assuming this historical perspective, the book has focused on the 
synchronic study of AG V1 compounds, developing a methodological 
approach based on comparing them with V2 compounds. Unlike previous 
attempts of this kind, the analysis provided is based on a full database of 
V1 compounds which also provides information on competing V2 
structures. The guiding principle behind the contrastive analysis of V1 and 
V2 compounds has not been the desire to understand the semantic and 
stylistic dynamics governing the choice of one pattern over the other: 
indeed, the identification of these factors has been the primary concern of 
all previous contributions which have dealt with the relationship between 
these forms, from Andriotis (1938) to Benveniste (1967). By contrast, the 
approach adopted in this book envisages morphology and its rules as the 
dominant factor behind the choice of V1 and V2 patterns. Our contention 
has been that, in order to understand these morphological rules and the 
constraints which follow from them, we must first understand the history of 
the verbs which produce these compounds, and secondly the mechanisms 
that determine the derivation of verbal simplicia and compounds from 
them. 

Our investigation has therefore endeavoured to develop a model of 
morphological analysis in which the study of V1 compounds is not 
separated from the study of agent nouns in -oc, -tnp, -t@p and -tn¢, which 
form the basis of the majority of V2 compounds. Besides the mainstream 
types of agentive V2 compounds in -oc¢ and -tnc, this book has also 
addressed the behaviour of other types of V2 compounds which are capable 
at times of fulfilling the same function as V1 formations: from the rare 
class of root compounds (Chapter 2, section 6.1) to the more common 
verbal adjectives in -f\c, which acquired an active meaning over the course 
of the Classical age. 

The synchronic survey provided in the last two chapters of this book, 
however, also took account of the stylistic factors which influenced the 
success of many compound families, as well as the semantic re- 
interpretations that they were sometimes subjected to. It is precisely the 


study of V1 compounds in context which often provides evidence for the 
hypothesis that the creation of a large number of V1 compounds came 
about independently of stylistic concerns and was instead influenced by 
various well-defined morphological factors and constraints. An example of 
a tendency ruled by morphology is the fact that V1 compounds derived 
from verbs producing V2 compounds in -oc are less productive than V1 
compounds derived from verbs which do not produce V2 compounds in - 
oc. A large number of verbs which do not produce -og agentive forms are 
also lacking in other agent nouns: in this case, the creation of V1 
compounds (ruled by morphology) is responsible for the preservation of the 
V1 type in Greek and its usage in a large number of contexts. 

Almost half of AG V1 compounds exist in isolation from V2 
formations, and the productivity, contextual use and semantics of these 
verbs is closely bound up with those of the simple agent nouns derived 
from the same verbs. Chapter 5 addressed the question of whether there 
are any morphological factors which impede the creation of V2 compounds 
and agent nouns from a given verb. The verbs in Class I share a number of 
morphological properties, the most conspicuous of which is that they are 
neither based on CeC/CoC ablauting roots nor do they belong to the 
category of ‘Greek presents in short vowel’: the lack of V2 compounds 
derived from them can therefore be attributed, first and foremost, to their 
inability to create -o¢g agent nouns. The V1 compounds produced by these 
verbs also tend to be isolated forms and an investigation of the base verbs 
and their compounds has made it possible to link this low productivity to 
semantic and stylistic factors, which certainly also contributed to the lack 
of agent nouns and compounds. Among these factors, special attention has 
been paid to the poetic specialization of some base verbs (e.g. GpEépda, 
Gyevona, elAém) and the competition which others faced from more 
popular synonyms (e.g. Ayand@ and ctvyéw). 

Even in Class II the majority of verbs are not based on CeC/CoC roots 
and the presents in short vowel are similarly very few. However, the verbs 
in this class as a whole produce a substantial number of agent nouns in - 
ts, which in principle are free to compound. The fact that these thirty- 
three verbs do not seem to have produced V2 compounds cannot be 
ascribed only to the vagaries of our sources: the analysis of agent nouns 
carried out in sections 5.1-5.1.4 suggested that the low productivity and 
late attestation of many of these simplicia, combined with the clear 
semantic specialization of others, is responsible for the lack of V2 
formations. The high number of V1 compounds derived from the three 
verbs in Class II too is assuredly connected to the semantic limitations of 


their V2 counterparts (which are all intransitive or passive). In Classes I- 
III, therefore, recourse is made to the V1 type whenever the V2 pattern 
cannot be formed or is unavailable. The productivity of these V1 
compounds is reasonably high in both the appellative and the onomastic 
domains, a fact which confirms that the function which they fulfilled was— 
on some level at least—a central one. 

In Chapter 6 the focus shifted to competing pairs of V1/V2 
compounds, and the individual morphological factors at play in the success 
of either pattern came under scrutiny. As just noted, V1 compounds 
corresponding to V2 compounds in -oc tend to be more marginal, and are 
sometimes limited to onomastics. Conversely, V2 compounds in -tng¢ are 
not always very productive and in a number of specific cases the 
deficiencies of the V2 structure are compensated for by a productive V1 
type. In section 3.2.1 we also noted that V1 compounds may be a stronger 
competitor for V2 compounds in -tncg because the semantic sphere of V1 
forms is ampler, in that they can be used as adjectives (whereas -tng¢ forms 
cannot). At the same time, the language may seek to develop alternative 
types of right-oriented compounds: section 4.2.1 concluded that most of the 
seventeen families of active compounds in -!\¢ were probably developed to 
complement V1 types of a mostly onomastic nature. What we appear to 
have in this case, therefore, is a neat distribution of structures, as well as an 
exceptional acquisition of active semantics on the part of -f\¢ compounds in 
order to make up for the deficiencies of the V1 structure. As noted in 
section 4.3, however, these active -f}¢ compounds never become wholesale 
substitutes for other V2 types and they do not intervene to provide the V1 
compounds of Classes I-III with a productive V2 counterpart. This 
confirms that the primary function of active compounds in -f\c was a 
different one, namely the expression of intransitivity (section 4.3). The 
impact of determinative compounds of the Gotvdvag type (section 5) is 
similarly very restricted, but their analysis is useful for refining our 
understanding of the Greek trend towards right-oriented endocentric 
formations. 

Especially in the comparison of V1 compounds with common V2 
compounds, discussion of style and literary contexts complemented the 
morphological analysis. It is often the case that the V2 compounds derived 
from a given verb are attested in all linguistic registers and therefore also in 
‘common’ Greek: an example is Ade, discussed in Chapter 6. In these 
cases, V1 compounds tend to be marked as being either more high-level 
(e.g. those derived from €Adw itself, KAgmt~ and ctpéga) or even poetic 
(see particularly Booka with Batidaveipa), or limited to onomastics (e.g. 


Téopa, (cmp). We must be attentive to such register variations in the use 
of compound patterns, but we must also be wary of attributing the specific 
characteristics and tendencies of individual types/families to the whole V1 
category as if they represented general rules of behaviour. V2 compounds 
are by no means uniquely ‘low level’, being in fact represented across all 
literary and epigraphic genres. It was noted in Chapter 6, for instance, that 
the very prevalent type of V2 compounds derived from gépqa is far from 
being confined to more ‘standard’ linguistic levels compared to the 
corresponding V1 type: both structures have a similar distribution. 

What tends to be more predictable, however, is the onomastic 
specialization of V1 forms that are in competition with common V2 
compounds. Such onomastic specialization also applies to a number of the 
V1 families discussed in Chapter 5, in which case the lack of V2 
counterparts of course means that the presence of the V1 orientation cannot 
be ascribed to such competition. This certainly shows that V1 compounds 
were one of the types most frequently selected for PNs. At the same time, 
the exclusive onomastic specialization of certain families may have more to 
do with the meanings of the base verbs and their popularity in onomastics 
than with the V1 pattern as a whole. When we combine our the data for 
exclusively onomastic V1 compounds (from all four classes) with our data 
for V1 families confined to literary language, however, it becomes clear 
that V1 compounds are a widely exploited compound type rather than a 
scarcely productive relic. 

Of course, both the Corpus and any conclusions derived from it are 
inevitably going to have a degree of uncertainty associated with them: we 
know AG mostly from literary or highly standardized epigraphic texts, and 
this has certainly meant the obliteration of a large number of forms that 
would have belonged to the oral language. Particularly in connection with 
the conclusions reached in Chapter 5, since V1 compounds without V2 
counterparts were under discussion there, we should bear in mind that the 
lack of a given form could very easily be due to poor documentation or to 
the fact that a particular form was not appropriate to the specific socio- 
linguistic variety represented by the texts we have. That said, many of our 
results concerning the lack of V2 forms and/or agent nouns derived from a 
given verb have turned out to be supported by the general behavior of the 
relevant base verbs, which often seem to be rare or an unproductive source 
of derivatives (for examples of this, see Chapter 5, section 4.1). 

Comprehensive data collecting and in-depth analysis of individual 
compound families and their base verbs, combined with the study of the 
contexts and registers in which V1 compounds are used, have offered new 


insights into the structure of V1 compounds and improved our 

understanding of their development within the AG compound system. The 

productivity of V1 compounds: 

1. is very often connected to that of the base verb (Chapter 5, for 
instance, examined the low productivity of many V1 families 
derived from exclusively poetic archaic verbs); 

2. is explainable on the basis of the base verb’s behaviour in 
certain registers/ types of texts (e.g. in Chapter 6 this was noted 
apropos of the specialization of KdusxTw in musical terminology); 

3. is influenced by the chronological distribution of the 
corresponding agent nouns and V2 forms (in Chapter 6 we 
noted, for instance, the late rise and semantic specialization of 
V2 compounds in -Koounths, a fact which may explain the early 
productivity of the V1 type in Koounot-); 

4. may be due to special semantic restrictions associated with the 
base verbs (as noted in relation to KaXéw, Tp&yw, and the agent 
nouns from mpdoow in Chapter 6). 


Through the close study of V1 compounds, this book has also 
contributed to clarifying the role of verbal compounds in the Greek 
compound system. Though not without contradictions and 
‘uneconomic’ phenomena, this is a very flexible system as regards 
both the exploitation of those patterns allowed by the morphology 
of each verbal root and their semantic specialization. Verbal roots of 
the ablauting type tend, if possible, to give rise to V2 structures, 
both active (KOoUpoTpd@os type) and passive (Opeoitpo@os type). 
Some of these verbal roots also create productive V1 compounds. 
Roots which give rise to Greek verbs in short vowel (e.g. &pyw) too 
tend to give rise to active V2 compounds in -oc. Other verbal roots 
can form active V2 compounds by using compound agent nouns in - 
tns. Alongside these, and especially when -tj¢ compounds do not 
exist for a given verb, the V1 pattern can prove another viable 
option. 

These active and largely agentive verbal compounds are accompanied 
by passive verbal adjectives. In addition to those in -toc (on their 
morphological constraints see Chapter 2, section 6.7), Greek developed a 
new passive type in -f\c. Change of voice is common within some families 
of -f\¢ compounds, and active or even active-transitive compounds in -f\¢ 
can be created out of previously passive ones or immediately as such. 
However, this is also a limited phenomenon overall: active compounds in - 


fc never become a systematically productive type which replaces other 
types of agentive compounds. 

The interaction between all the above-mentioned verbal compounds is 
far from haphazard, since these formations are neatly distributed along a 
scale combining transitivity and voice. Passive compounds in -too—the 
prototypical passive type, which Greek inherited from PIE—stand at one 
end of the spectrum, while V1 compounds (whose SCs mostly fulfil the 
direct object function and are therefore highly transitive) are at the other 
end. 


Passive 
V2 -Tos &wpeptas ‘intolerable’ Passive 
V1 (pepeoikos ‘carrying the house’ Transitive 
Active 
Passive 
V2-Tos &upeptos ‘intolerable’ Passive 
V2-1sS évuxpepiys ‘borne upwards’ Passive 
V2-0¢ é&wuopos ‘borne upwards’ Passive 
V2-HS olvopeprs ‘inclined to wine’ Intransitive 
V2-0¢ Aaupnpodpopocg ‘swift-running’ Intransitive 
V2-0¢ olkopépos ‘carrying the house’ Transitive 
V2-TS KuviqyéTNs ‘dog-leader, hunter’ Transitive 
Vi (pepfotKos ‘carrying the house’ Transitive 
Active 


The other verbal formations discussed in this book are distributed between 
these two extremes. Next to compounds in -toc, -f\¢ compounds express 
passive semantics (e.g. Avegeplc¢ ‘borne upwards’), but also add the 
expression of active-intransitive semantics (e.g. olvogeprc ‘inclined to 
wine’), with transitivity being a limited development in some defined 
families. They are followed by -og compounds, which include a passive 
type (Ava@opoc ‘borne upwards’) and a very productive active one, which 
can be either transitive (olko@dpoc ‘carrying the house’) or intransitive 
(Aotwnpodpopos ‘swift-running’). -ty¢ compounds, on the other hand, are 
not passive (the odd passive semantics of certain compounds is an 
exceptional phenomenon) and are devoted to the full expression of the 
verbal agent, thus having a high degree of transitivity: these can 
accordingly be placed closest to V1 compounds at the other end of the 
spectrum. Through the combination of these formations, Greek achieves a 


degree of semantic flexibility for the expression of voice and thematic roles 
in compounding which is one of the most striking characteristics of its 
sophisticated compound system. 

This system of verbal compounds requires a more detailed study, which 
could delve into the impact of voice on the formal make-up of verbal 
compounds and pay careful attention to the diachronic development of all 
verbal compound categories and to their relation to one another. An 
investigation of AG verbal compounds vis-a-vis phrases with finite verbs or 
participles would also be worthwhile, as would—on a much larger scale—a 
study of the factors determining the use of a compound instead of a 
corresponding syntactic phrase. Some work in this direction was described 
in Chapter 2, section 7.4 apropos of structures with governing adjectives 
and their complement, or nouns and their specifying genitive (section 7.3). 
All of these topics would naturally benefit from a diachronic approach, 
tracing patterns of development all the way from Ancient Greek to the 
medieval and modern varieties of the language: an investigation which I 
hope others will embark upon. 


Appendix 

Corpus of V1 Compounds, Their Base Verbs, 
First Constituents, Corresponding Agent Nouns 
and V2 Compounds 


Criteria of organization 


1 Entries 


The purpose of this collection is to provide a comprehensive corpus of V1 
compounds down to the 6th c. AD, with forays into the Byzantine period, 
and a systematic picture of their formal variations. Entries are organized 
according to the verb from which the V1 compounds derive: these are 
mostly presents, but a few thematic aorists have also been included. Each 
entry provides information on the FC(s) of the V1 compounds, their first 
attestation, and a full list of appellative and onomastic compounds. In some 
more numerous families, compounds may be divided between literary and 
epigraphic attestations. This information is followed by a list of the agent 
nouns produced by the same verb (if there are any) and by a full list of 
active V2 compounds which are semantically comparable to V1 ones: 
chiefly those in -oc, -t¢, -t™p/tap, as well as active V2 compounds in -!c. 


2 Classification of verbs and their compounds 


The following Roman numbers are used to refer to the classes of verbs and 
their compounds studied in Chapters 5 and 6; these numbers follow the 
verb in each entry: 


I: V1 compounds from verbs which do not create agent nouns or V2 forms 
(analyzed in Chapters 5): forty-two verbs; 


II: V1 compounds from verbs which create agent nouns but no V2 forms 
(analyzed in Chapters 5): thirty-three verbs; 


I: V1 compounds with a V2 counterpart from verbs which do not give 
rise to an agent noun: three verbs; 


IV: V1 compounds with V2 counterparts of the agentive type (in -oc or - 


t¢), analyzed in Chapter 6: fifty-eight verbs; 


IVa: V1 compounds with only V2 counterparts in -f\c¢ (analyzed in 
Chapters 6): seventeen verbs; 


IVb: V1 compounds with no V2 counterpart, but corresponding to nominal 
compounds which cover for verbal semantics (e.g. -@iAoc), analyzed in 
Chapter 6: five verbs. 


3 Meanings 


Meanings are provided to orient the reader in the interpretation of 
compounds, but should not be considered exhaustive: they usually follow 
LSJ or the first meaning provided there, although for some forms a more 
literal rendering has been preferred. Readers however should check the 
semantic range of each form in the dictionary. 


4 Inscriptions and personal names 


Epigraphic compounds have been included, with dates, whenever possible. 
This corpus is mostly based on available lexica and should not therefore be 
considered exhaustive. PNs are collected from the LGPN, unless otherwise 
indicated. Forms whose belonging to a certain compound pattern is 
uncertain are followed by ‘?’. Abbreviations used in epigraphic attestations 
follow those in the LGPN:note in particular the use of ‘?’ preceding dates 
for dubious dating and following place-names for dubious provenance. The 
list of PNs is meant to give an idea of the use of a given FC in onomastics, 
rather than to provide a complete corpus of forms: for this reason, formal 
and dialectal variants of individual names are omitted (see Chapter 2, 
section 8.1). Names attested in inscriptions are arranged in alphabetical 
order, while those attested in literary texts keep the chronological order 
adopted for appellatives as well. In larger compound families, literary and 
epigraphic compounds are listed in separate entries. 

The collection of PNs was completed before the publication of LGPN 
VA (Costal Asia Minor: Pontos to Ionia, 2010) and VB (Costal Asia Minor: 
Caria to Cilicia, 2014): consequently, names included in these volumes are 
not listed in this Corpus. 


5 Mycenaean forms 


Mycenaean V1 and V2 compounds are included, with a transliteration, 
whenever they provide information for the dating of phenomena and the 
productivity of a given compound type in Greek. However, not all the 
Mycenaean V1 PNs have been included, particularly in the case of those 
which are lost or re-analysed in alphabetic Greek. These also include some 


forms analysed in Chapter 4 (me-ti-ja-no, names from * k ens-). 


6 Dialectal forms 


[a:] (&) is always marked in forms which are not in Attic-Ionic, in 
accordance with LSJ practice. 


7 Dates 


All dates are BC unless otherwise stated (BC is retained in years to avoid 
ambiguity). The dating of forms mostly follows LSJand the LGPN, unless 
when corrections have been introduced. Appellative compounds are given 
in a roughly chronological order, although the dating of certain literary 
authors is uncertain and many Hellenistic inscriptions are notoriously 
difficult to date: ‘span-dates’ (e.g. 1st-2nd c.) and ‘period-dates’ (e.g. 
‘hell.’ for ‘hellenistic’?) used in the LGPNhave been retained. As noted, 
uncertain dates are preceded (without space) by ‘?’; reference to an 
uncertain period (e.g. ‘hell.’) are followed by ‘?’, as in the LGPN. 


In the Corpus, compounds from the Orphic Hymns are listed among the 
words from the period between the 2nd and 3rd c. AD, since the exact 
dating of these poetic texts is uncertain.«s9 


Corpus 


Caw ‘hurt, damage’ (I) 

FC: Geci-, Gaci- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Clecigpwav ‘damaged in mind’ (Hom., dacigpev 
Hsch.; cf. also the derivations Gecuppocbvn ‘folly’, ibid., and Gacippovia, 
Phot.). In spite of the shape of the FC, the meaning of this compound points 
to a bahuvrihi structure. 

APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDs: None. 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


GP opin ‘wonder, admire’ (1) 
FC: aQaci- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ’ATaciAewc (Euboea 7th c.). 


Onomastic compounps: ’ATa&cavApoc (Delphi? ca. 300 BC), ATdacapyoc 
(Sicily 6th-5th c.), ADacWpatic (Argolis 3rd c.), ATaciAXpoc (Thebes 
5th—4th c.), ’APacuAlc (Thera 7th—-6th c.), “APacuxpatng (Athens ca. 510 
BC), ’ATacuévng (Sicyon ca. 405 BC), ’ATdcinnoc (Athens 4th c.), 
’AT acicBévnc (Sparta 149 BC), ’ATacictpatoc (Athens 220/19). In Boeotia 
some of these names show [ss] in the FC: e.g. ’ATaccilitwv (Boeotia ca. 
230-210). In West Greek areas there is a chance that some of these names 
overlap with those from Tgop: see Chapter 5, section 4.2. 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


‘V2 compounbs: None. 


aL andw ‘love’ (1D 

FC: aT an- 

FIRST ATTESTED CompouND: QI amtr}v@p ‘loving manliness’ (Hom.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 


Onomastic compounps: Only ’ATanfvwp (Hom.) and its dialectal variants. 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


dQ ipa ‘gather, collect’ (IV) 

FC: aT epet- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: QIEepciuKUBnAtc ‘collecting axes’ (said of a 
mendicant priest; Cratin.). For the meaning, see Chapter 6, section 3.2. 
AGENT Nouns: GT éptic ‘collector of dues’ (IG 14.423, Tauromenium, hell.). 
V2 compounps: Myc. ri-na-ko-ro ‘linen-gatherer’. Other compounds in - 
nlopoc/ ~<a opoc are semantically linked to GMopevw ‘speak’, e.g. KaKt 
Topoc ‘evil-speaking’ (Pi.), vemeAnTepeta (epic for vepeAnTepéetncs) 


‘cloud-gatherer’ (Hom.), cteponnlepétns ‘lightning-gatherer’ (Hom.), 
Kegaanlepetys ‘head-collector’ (Cratin.), Actepomnlepetns (Cerc.). The 
compounded form of the agent noun Alépt&c occurs in citoléptyc 
‘collector of corn’ (Tab. Heracl.). 


GI ‘lead’ (IV) 
FC: af e-, AQ ect- 


FirsT ATTESTED CompounDs: ’AT€Atog ‘leading men’, QQeAein ‘driver of 
spoil’, GI'f\vap ‘heroic’, all in Hom. 


APPELLATIVE compounps: QI éctpatoc ‘host-leading’ (Hes.), GIéxopoc 
‘leading the chorus’ (Aristoph.): for this form, see Chapter 6, section 3.1. 


Onomastic compounps: ’ATedvag (Rhodes ca. 68 BC; also in Theocr.), 
’ATéapyoc (Thessaly 2nd c. AD), ’ATeAQpocg (Phokis 3rd—2nd c.), 
’ATexpatng (Rhodes 2nd-1st c.), "ATexvAng (Nisyros hell.), “APeAcAtc 
(Argolis 6th—Sth c.), ATéAapyoc (Boeotia ?2nd-1st c.), “ATEAoxog (Sparta 
5th c.), ’ATEpaxoc (Rhodes 405/4 BC), ’ATépoptoc (Mytilene 4th-3rd c.), 
’ATEvopoc (Crete 223/2 BC), ’ATémoAig (Rhodes 375-350), ’AT eciAtc 
(Dalmatia 3rd c.), ATcunmoc (Crete imp.), ATectip&? (Kasos 4th—3rd c.), 
’ATéctpatos (Sicily 6th c.), ’ATétipos (Crete 223/2), ’ATEavtoc (Rhodes 
3rd c.). 


AGENT Nouns: QI'6c ‘leader’ (Hom.), &iktwp ‘leader’ (Aesch.). 


V2 compounps: Oxyetnl'oc ‘conducting water by a ditch’ (Hom.). 
Compounds in -&I6c/-nI'6c are numerous: a full list is provided by Buck- 
Petersen 626. The following are the forms which appear before the 3rd c.: 
ctpatnl'6cg ‘army leader’ (Archil.), goptntdc ‘one who carries cargoes’ 
(Thgn.), «vviI6c ‘hound-leader, huntsman’ (Aesch.), dpyxnldc 
‘originating’ (lit. ‘bringing the beginning’, Soph.), Aoy&I6c ‘leader of an 
armed band’ (Soph.), moAn[6g ‘guiding the foot’ (ibid.), yopnloc ‘chorus- 
leader’ (Hdt.), yoAn[6¢ ‘carrying off bile’ (Hippocr.), €evaIdc ‘commander 
of mercenary troops’ (Thuc.), obp&I'éc ‘leader of the retroguard’ (Xen.), L 
path dc ‘loaded with apparel’ (Thphr.), citnt'dg ‘conveying corn’ (Dem.), 
bvAatnT'dc ‘drawing water’ (Call.), taptynldc ‘salt-fish hawker’ (Alex.). 
Compounds in - &Fétno/-nFétng¢ are listed under "Wéopon. 


Geipw ‘lift, increase’ (III) 


FC: de(e)pci-, Apel- (see below). 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Gepcimtouc ‘lifting the feet, high-stepping’ (said of 
horses; Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Gepcutotns ‘lifting the flight, flying high’ 
(Hes.),690 Gepcipayosg ‘rousing the fight’ (Bacch.), Gepcivooc (Ion Lyr.), 
QepciAogos ‘lifting the crest, high-crested’ (A.R.), Gepcigpev ‘lifting the 
heart’ (IG 22.12664, Athens, ca. 150 AD). 


Onomastic compounps: ’Apcivoos ‘lifting the soul’? (Hom.), with variants; 
’Apcidoxos (Boeotia 480 BC), "ApcippavAtc (Boeotia 245-240). These 
names may also derive from Apapicka: for the FC, see Chapter 4, section 
Fak. 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: The only compounds from this root are preverbed -oc 
compounds, e.g. petHopoc ‘raised from off the ground’. 


alvéw ‘praise, advise’ (II) 
FC: alvect-/alvnci- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: alvncluBpote ‘praising men’ (Alcm.). 


Onomastic compounps: atvéAt&ocg ‘one who praises his men’ (Aetolia 163 
BC), alveiciBovAoc (Thessaly 2nd c.), alveciA&c ‘advising his people’ 
(Thera 5th c.), alveicinoAic (Thessaly 3rd c.), alveicutmoc (Thessaly 2nd c.), 
alvéctpatoc (Argolis 1st c.), alvncalopic (Rhodes 3rd—2nd c.), al 
vicavApoc (Arcadia 3rd c.), atvnciBioc (Epidauros ca. 370-365), alvnciAa 
oc (Phintias-Gela 6th c.), alvnciKAlc (Amorgos 3rd c.), alvnciukpatns 
(Amorgos 3rd c.), alvfcutmoc (Ni- syros 3rd c.), alvncitiioc (Rhodes ca. 
211 BC), alvncwidn (Amorgos 3rd—2nd c.), alvinnt? (Corinth ca. 570- 
550). 


AGENT Nouns: atvett)c¢ ‘one that praises’ (Hdn. = Eust.). 


V2 compounDs: None. 


aipéw ‘take, seize’ (II) 
FC: atp(e)-, alpnc- 


FIRST ATTESTED ComPouND: alpfhutmoc ‘taking horses’ (Laconia ca. 431— 
403). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: aipnciteixns ‘taker of walls’ (title of a play by 


Diphilus).691 
ONomastic compounbs: alpimmtn (Euboea 3rd c.). 


AGENT Nouns: alpétng ‘one who chooses’ (Vett. Val.; used also in the 
specialized meaning of ‘searcher of archives’ in POxy. 1654.7, 2nd c. AD). 
An earlier form is attested in the noun ka8oipétng ‘overthrower’ derived 
from the compound verb ka8oupéw ‘put down, destroy’. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Cikéopion ‘heal’ (11) 
FC: dxe(c)ci- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ’AKécavApoc ‘healing men’ (Cyprus 5th—4th c.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Akeccimovoc ‘healing toil’ (Nonn.).692 ONOMASTIC 
compounbs: ’Axecuévns (Rhodes 70 BC), ’AxecipBpotoc (Rhodes 3rd c.), 
’AxecinmiAns (Amorgos 4th—3rd c.), ’AKecictpatoc (Kalymnos ca. 200 
BC). AGENT Nouns: Gxecti\p (Soph.), Akéctwp (eur.), Akectr¢ (Xen.): all 
‘healer’. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


AKovw ‘listen’ (IV) 

FC: dkoucl- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ’AxkouciAtoc (Argos 5th c.). Cf. AxovclAoc 
(Boeotia 6th—5th c.) 

APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: AKkouci8eoc ‘heard by God’ (Antip. Thess.). 


Onomastic compounps: ’AKkoucaldpiic (Melos 4th c.), *Axouci8eoc (Locris 
ca. 315-280 BC). 


AGENT Nouns: QKouctij¢ ‘hearer’ (Men.). 


V2 compounps: WtoKouctt}¢ ‘eavesdropper’ (of a person employed as a spy; 
Aristot.). The numerous compounds in -fKooc are bahuvrihis, as shown by 
the position of the accent and by the fact that the FC of these and similar 
compounds always functions as a determination of the SC, never as its 
object. 


GATE ‘grieve’ (IVa) 


FC: dAT eci- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: GAT eci8upoc ‘grieving the heart’ (Orph. H.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 

Onomastic compounps: None (AAT aAcos, Illyria 168 BC, is unclear). 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None. Some compounds in -aAT'i¢, e.g. BvpadrT Yc ‘heart- 
grieving’ (Hom.), may derive directly from the verb rather than from & 
Moc. Of these, only 8vpaAT Nc has the SC in the function of the direct 
object; the few other active compounds have adverbial FCs, e.g. 
Bapvadl fc ‘grievously suffering’ (Orph. H.). 


GAEEw ‘keep off, ward off, protect’ (II) 
FC: dAcé1-, QAKe-, QAKI-, QAKecI- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: a-re-ka-sa-do-ro /Aleksandros/.693 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: (Liter.) GAgéikaKoc ‘keeping off ill’ (Hom.), 
OAgEavepocg ‘averting wind’ (ibid.), GAe&iapn ‘she that guards off from 
ruin’ (Hes.), GAegipBpotog ‘protecting men’ (Pi.), GAeEai8pioc ‘screening 
from chill air’ (Soph.), GAe&ipopoc ‘warding off death’ (ibid.), GAe&inovoc 
‘warding off pain’ (ibid.), GAe&imappaKoc ‘acting as antidote’ (Sophr.), 
GAgEfvwp ‘aiding man’ (Paus.), GAeéiT'apoc ‘shunning marriage’ (Nonn.), 
ClAgéiBeAEpvoc ‘keeping off darts’ (Paul. Sil.), GAe&ixnnoc ‘protecting the 
garden’ (Geop.; title of a work on gardening by Nestor). 


(Ep.) GAegiyopoc ‘helping or favouring the chorus’ (IG 22.4533.35, attica 
3rd c. AD). 


Onomastic compounbs: (Liter.) AAkivooc (Hom.), AAkavApoc ‘keeping off 
the enemy’ (ibid.), AAKiBin (Archil.). (Ep.) AAeEfvap (Athens 5th—4th c.), 
AAéEapBocg (Cimmerian Bosporos 307 AD), ’AA&fapyoc (Thasos 5th c.), 
AdAg&iaAnsg (Athens ca. 350 BC), AdAgeéiBim& (Corinth a. 480 BC), 
*AAg&iANioc? (Chios 6th c.), ’AAeéiAuoc (Keos 5th c.), ’AAegéikaKoc 
(Athens 187/8 AD), ’AAgétKAlc (Athens 5th c.), “AAeEuKpatnc (Rhodes ca. 
325 BC), ’AAegiAtc (Acarnania 3rd c.), ’AAegiAoyoc (Rhodes ca. 258 BC), 
’AkeSipayog (Corinth ca. 570-550), *AAegipBpotog (Rhodes Ist c.), 
’AAeEmeévne (Athens ca. 350 BC), ’AAeEmAnc (Boeotia 5th c.), “AAetivax 
oc (Megaris ?221 BC), ’AAegivikoc (Rhodes ca. 325-308 BC), AAefivouc 
(Melos ?ist c. BC-1st c. AD), ’AAgginoAicg (Melos 4th c.), ’AAeginmt 
(Sparta ?8th—7th c.), ’AAefictpatog (Rhodes 3rd c.), ’AAegitéAns (Keos 


A4th—-3rd c.), ’AAe€itiog (Amorgos 4th—3rd c.), ’AAe€ipangs (Thessaly ca. 
168 BC), ’AAegipaveta (Siphnos hell.?), 7AAefoppiic? (Illyria 3rd—2nd c.), 
AAképaxos (Epiros ?198 BC), ’AAkeciA&poc (Rhodes 3rd—2nd c.), 
’AAkéecitmocg (Aetolia ca. 200-182), AAKiBidAns (Athens 6th—5th c.), 
’AAKiAGpoc (Kalymnos 7th c.), ’AAKi®epic (Crete 3rd c.), AAKiOeoc 
(Amorgos 6th c.), AAKikpatns (Rhodes 2nd c.), ’AAKipoayocg (Euboea 6th 
c.), AAkiwéA@v (Aegina 460 BC), AAxkivoft& (Corinth ca. 615-600), » 
AAxutnog (Thasos 5th-4th c.), AAkicbévng (Athens 500-480 BC), 
’Adkictpatoc (Acarnania 3rd—2nd c.), ’AAKigpov (Sicily 6th c.). 


AGENT Nouns: QAgénth|p ‘protector’ (Hom.), GAKtHp ‘one who wards off’ 
(ibid.), GAeEftwp ‘protector’ (Soph.). 


V2 compounbs: None. 


dAgava ‘bring in’ (IVa) 

FC: QAgect- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: GAgeciBouoc ‘bringing in oxen’ (Hom.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 

ONnomastic compounbs: None. 

AGENT Nouns: QAgncti\¢ ‘earner, enterprising man’ (Hom). 


V2 compounps: Only the active tyaAgrc ‘fetcthing a prize’ (Aesch.), 
producing the denominative verb tystaAgéw ‘do honour’ (Pi.). 


dpaptava ‘fail; be deprived of (1) 
FC: @papto-, @papti- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: @paptoem|c ‘erring in words’ (Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: @paptivooc ‘erring in mind’ (Hes.), @yaptoAcloc 
‘speaking faultily’ (Athen.), @uaptif'apoc ‘failing of marriage’ (Nonn.). 
ONomastic compounbs: None. 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


CipeiBo ‘change, exchange’ (IV) 
FC: Qpewsn- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUNDS: QpetsKocuin ‘change of condition’ (Democr. = 
Hsch.), Qpeusippucuia ‘change of form’ (ibid. = D.L.), Qpeiuyrypouc 
‘changing colour’ (Democr.? = Hsch.); see Chapter 6, section 3.2. 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDs: None. 


ONomastTic Compounbs: The existence of these PNs is confirmed by the 
Kurzname ’ Apetiac (Athens 5th c.). 


AGENT NOUN: Gpo1Bdc ‘one who exchanges’ (Hom.). 


V2 COMPOUNDS: xpucapoisoc ‘one who exchanges something into gold’ 
(Aesch.),  GAgrtapoiBdc ‘dealer in barley-groats’ (Aristoph.), 
Cipr'upapoipoc ‘money-changer’ (PI.), lepapoiBdc ‘interpreter of the gods’ 
(Hsch.). 


CipépAw ‘deprive’ (I) 
FC: Qpepet- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUNDS: Qpepcil'apoc ’depriving of wedlock’ (Nonn.), 
Ciuepcivooc ‘depriving of mind’ (ibid.), Apepcigpwv ‘depriving of mind’ 
(Hsch.) 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDs: None. 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None apart those above. 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Clpevopan ‘surpass, pass over’ (I) 
FC: Qpeuci-, Apevco 


FirRsT ATTESTED COMPOUND: Apeucient|c ‘surpassing words’ (Pi.), 
Ciptevcinopos ‘shifting the path’ (ibid.) 


Onomastic compounps: Apeviimtoc (Laconia ca. 500 BC), ’Apeucixappoc 
(Crete 3rd—2nd c.), ApeucdmoAtc (Thessaly 4th c.). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Ctvaccw ‘to be lord, rule’ (IVb) 
FC: Avaéi- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ’AvogéipavApos (Ionia 7th c.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: QvaéiaAoc ‘ruling the sea’ (Bacch.), AvaégiPpEvtiic 
‘ruling the thunder’ (ibid.), Gvag&ipoAmog ‘queen of song’ (ibid.), 
CvagipoppWé ‘ruling the lyre’ (Pi.), Ava&iA@pa ‘queen of gifts’ (Soph., 
explained as fl G@vaTouca AWpa by the scholia). 


Onomastic compounps: ’Avagol'optic (Aegina 6th—5th c.), ’AvagavApoc 
(Sparta 7th c.), Avagapétn (Delos 3rd c.), “"Ava&Eapyoc (Thrace ca. 380- 
320), ’Avageppos (Lesbos 3rd c.), AvagiBia (Thera 6th c.), “AvagiBovAoc 
(Thasos ?a. 250 BC), ’AvaciAtpoc (Sparta 7th c.), "AvagiAKos (Thrace ca. 
500-475), AvagiAwpoc (Athens 459 BC), ’Avagéi8epic (Delos 304 BC), 
*Avagideoc (Tenos 3rd c.), ’Avaéi®vpoc (Rhodes Ist c.) ’AvaéiKcAlic 
(Athens 4th c.), Avagixpatns (Thera ?6th c.), AvagiAuc (Rhegion 6th—5th 
c.), "AvagipBpotog (Rhodes ca. 325 BC), ’Avaéipévns (Camarina 5th c.), 
’Avaéivon (Tenos 3rd c.), ’AvagimoAtc (Thasos 5th c.), 7Ava&éinmtoc (Cyrene 
5th c.), “Avagictpatoc (Cimmerian Bosporos 4th c.), ’Avagitios (Telos 
5th—4th c.), ’Avagi@ioc (Euboea 3rd c.). 


AGENT NOUNS: QvaKtop ‘lord, ruler’ (Aesch.). &va& ‘has the same 
semantics. 


V2 compounps: None, but compounds in -avag express verbal semantics: 
Cictudvagé ‘lord of the city’ (PN in Hom. and appellative in Aesch.), L 
mmuudavag ‘king of horsemen’ (Aesch.), xeip@vag ‘master of his hands, 
handicraftsman’ (Hdt.), eOpudvoé ‘wide-ruling’ (Bacch.), evAidvog ‘ruler 
of the calm’ (Luc.). 


avAdvo ‘please, delight’ (I) 
FC: @Anc- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: wa-ti-ko-ro /Wastiktoros/. In alphabetic Greek, 


the following short forms may be derived from the stem of the future @ 


At\cw: FhaAycuoc (Corinth 6th c.). A sigmatic stem (see the later aorist Aco 
in Plot.) may also be behind the following names: Fa&covApetoc (Pherai 4th 
c.), F&cavp (Thessaly, 6th—-Sth c.), faciAt&poc (Thessaly 6th—5th c.), Ft 
cixpateic (Thessaly 4th c.). Some of the Attic-Ionic names in ‘Hc- may also 
belong here: see Meier-Briigger (1990), the analysis of ‘HcioAoc below and 
Chapter 5, section 5.3.2. 


AAPPELLATIVE COMPOUNDs: None. 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDs: None. 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Ctvbw ‘accomplish’ (II) 

FC: dvuci- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Avucieploc ‘finishing work’ (Theocr.). 
Onomastic compounbs: ’AvucikAfic (Rhodes 4th—3rd c.). 

AGENT Nouns: Qvutij¢ ‘tax-collector’ (Just.). 


V2 compounDs: None. 


inte ‘touch’ (11) 
FC: ay-, ant(e)- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: @Wikopoc ‘quickly sated’ (lit. ‘reaching satiety’, 
Pl.). 


Onomastic compounps: Awipdyic (Macedonia 3rd c. AD), ‘Awinmoc 
(Arcadia 2nd c.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: @Wipayia ‘skirmish’ (i.e. ‘just engaging in battle’, 
Plu.; cf. also @wipayoc Alex. Aphr.), @yixcpAioc ‘heart-touching’ (M. 
Ant.), @ipo8oc ‘kindling conflict’ (Nonn.). 


bd , 
AGENT NOUNS: E@amt@p ‘one who touches or caresses’ (Aesch.). 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Apdopan ‘pray, invoke’ (II) 
FC: Apnci- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ’ApncipBpotos ‘invoking mortals’ (Delos 359/8). 


Onomastic compounps: ’Apfcutmocg (Messenia 2nd c.): for this name, see 
Chapter 5, section 5.3.2. 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: Gpnti}p ‘prayer, priest’ (Hom.). 


V2 compounDs: None. 


Cipapicke ‘fit together’ (IV) 
FC: Apti-, Apci- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: a-ti-pa-mo/Artiphamos/. 


Onomastic compounpbs: PNs in Apci- could be connected to this verb: see 
those under eipw. 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Qptiemt|¢ ‘he who fits together words; good at 
talking’ (Hom). These compounds from Gpapickw were soon assimilated to 
the adjective Gptioc, with the result that new formations were created in 
which the FC had the semantics of the adjective: e.g. AptiAaKpuc ‘ready to 
weep’ (Eur.). This semantic shift may have started already in Homeric 
Greek, where Gptigpwv ‘ready of mind’ may have been formed as a V1 
compound (‘he who puts together his mind’) but its meaning was 
assimilated to that of &ptioc. See discussion in Chapter 4, sections 7.1 and 
8.6, and Chapter 6, section 3.2. 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounpDs: mtuAdptng ‘gate-fastener’ (Hom.), AvWaptns ‘assembling 
stones’? (IG 22.1454a.col.II.272, Athens 371/0: see Chapter 6, section 3.2). 
A few and later other compounds in -aptnc¢ seem to derive from alpw ‘lift’, 
e.g. vekpoaptns ‘remover of corpses’ (AJP34.448, Egypt ca. 2nd c. AD). 


ApKéw ‘assist; suffice’ (IVa) 

FC: Apkect- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ’ApxeciAtoc ‘warding off the enemy’ (Hom.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: ApKeciPovAos ‘availing in council’ (Cerc.). 


ONomasTIC compouNDs: ’ApKéAnpocg (?Athens 323/1), ’ApkeciAd&poc 
(Kalymnos 3rd—2nd c.), ’ApKégtAoc (Athens 331/0), "Apxeégpwv (Euboea 
Ath—3rd c.). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: Only forms in -f\¢ with active meaning, which may start off 
as bahuvrihis (moAapKis ‘providing defence with his feet’?, Hom.) but 
soon acquire a fully verbal meaning (see analysis in Chapter 6, section 4.2). 
Ancient Greek has the following forms: (Liter.) Tuiapxtjc ‘strengthening 
the limbs’ (Pi.), EevapKtc ‘aiding strangers’ (ibid.), atapKne ‘sufficient in 
oneself’ (Aesch.), mavtapKts ‘all-powerful’ (or ‘defending all’?’ ibid.), 
moAvapKt¢ ‘much-helpful’ (Hdt.), BiapKr¢ ‘supplying the necessaries of 


life’ (Archias Epigr.), OAWapKns¢ ‘contented with little’ (Luc.). (Ep.) 
C@apki)c ‘life supporting’ (Miletus 4th c. AD). 


ApnaCw ‘snatch away’ (IV) 
FC: apnaéi-, @pna-? 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: @pmc&avApog ‘snatching away men’ (Aesch.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: @pmaéiBioc ‘living by rapine’ (Archestr.), @ 
pmagopiAns ‘snatching the pleasures of sexual intercourse’ (Phryn. = fr. 
adesp. 597 K.-A.). 


Onomastic compounbs: ApméAvKoc (Thessaly 3rd c.). 


AGENT Nouns: @pnaxti)p (Hom.), @pnaxtry¢ (Call.): both ‘robber’; @ 
practic ‘ravish’ (Tat.). 


V2 compounps: AgeAéapiag ‘snapping at the bait’ (Leon.). 


Aptv@ ‘prepare, make ready’ (IV) 
FC: Aptv-, Cptuci- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ’AptuciAg@c ‘one who prepares the army (for 
battle)’ (Thasos 6th c.). "AptuciAtoc is also the name of a public servant at 
Delos (Athen.). 


Onomastic compounps: ’AptukAfic (Epidauros ca. 370-365), ’AptbAtoc 
(Boeotia b. 338 BC), ’AptvAoxoc (Euboea 4th—3rd. c.), "Aptbpaxoc (Tenos 
3rd c.), “AptuunA& (Thera ?4th-3rd c.), ’AptuciAewe (Thasos 6th—5th c.), 
’Aptucitpal‘oc? (Delos hell.?). 


AGENT Nouns: Gptuti|p ‘director’ (IG 12(3).330.144-145, Thera, 3rd c.). 
V2 compounps: OWaptuti|¢ ‘cook’ (Hyp.). 


Xipxw ‘begin, lead’ (IV) 
FC: Apye-, Cpyi-, ipxect- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND:  a-ke-wa-ta/Arkbewastas/, a-ke-wa-to/ 
Arkbewastos/, a-ke-ra-wo /Arkhelawos/. 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: (pxéKaKocg ‘beginning mischief’? (Hom.), 
ApyecipoAnoc ‘beginning the song’ (Stes.), ApxémoAtc ‘ruling a city’ (Pi.; 
elsewhere as PN), Apyéxopoc ‘leading the chorus’ (Eur.). These are the 


forms which preserve a clear governing structure; I have excluded 
compounds in which the FC dp yi- or Apye- functions has a prefix meaning 
‘chief’? as they have acquired determinative structure and are not in 
competition with V2 compounds: see Chapter 2, section 4.4; Chapter 4, 
section 3.2 and Chapter 6, section 3.1. 


Onomastic compounpbs: ApydT'a8og (Athens ca. 440-420), Apyal optic 
(Argos 401 BC), ApyéTopog (Thessaly 457 BC), ApyavApiAng (Euboea 
4th c.), Apyapéty (Euboea ?3rd c.), Apxedvacca (Lesbos 7th—6th c.), 
Apxeavag (Rhodes ca. 450- 411), ApxéBioc (Athens 5th c.), ApyéBovAoc 
(Thrace 5th—4th c.), ’ApyéAeutvoc (Athens 324/3), ApyéAnpos (Athens ca. 
450 BC), ApyeAix& (Thessaly 7th c.), Apye@aAng (Camarina 5th c.), 
Apxexpatns (Argos ?ca. 460-450), Apyéxapoc (Athens 4th c.), ApyéAtioc 
(Sparta 8th c.), Apyépaxoc (Euboea 5th c.), ApxéuBpotoc (Sparta 7th c.), 
ApxépnAos (Delphi ?320 BC), Apyépopog (Euboea 3rd c.), Apxe- vabvtns 
(Athens ca. 440 BC), Apyévewcs (Athens ca. 550 BC), Apyévixoc (Athens 
Ath c.), Apyévo8ocg (Euboea 4th—3rd c.), Apyévopocg (Athens 405 BC), 
Apxévoog (Sicyon 6th-5Sth c.), ApyémoAic (Thasos 6th—-5th c.), 
ApxemttoAepog (Athens 5th c.), ApyeciA&c (Argos ?ca. 575-550), 
ApxectpatiAnc (Athens 577/6), Apyétitog (Athens 5th c.), Apyéioc 
(Paros hell.?), Apxéppav (Euboea 4th c.), ApyiAéwv (Argolis 3rd c.), 
ApyiAoyos (Paros 7th c.), Apyipv8o0g (Taras ca. 315-280 c.), Apyi-gevoc 
(Doris 2nd c.), sApyutmoc (Samos ?6th—Sth c.), Apyitéxtav (Athens 4th c.), 
ApyitéAns (Chios? 6th c.). 


AGENT Nouns: Gpxo¢ ‘leader’ (Hom.), Apyétitc ‘leader’ (Eur.). 


V2 compounps: Myc. ka-ra-na-ko may indicate the ‘supervisor of water 
supply’ (/kranarktos/). AG compounds in -apxoc are among the most 
productive V2 types. The following forms are attested before the 3rd c.: 
ovvapxoc ‘sole ruler’ (Thgn.), Apictapyoc ‘best-ruling’ (Simon.), { 
mmapxog ‘ruling the horse’ (Pi.; later ‘commander of cavalry’, Hdt.), 
moAiapxos ‘ruler of a city’ (ibid.), ctpctapxog ‘general of an army’ (ibid.), 
mAeictapyxos ‘holding widest sway’ (Bacch.), moAgpapxos ‘war-lord’ (ibid.), 
BovAapyos ‘adviser of a plan’ (Aesch.), vowapyoc ‘commander of a fleet’ 
(ibid.), ctaciapyoc ‘chief of a band’ (ibid.), togapyoc ‘lord of the bow’ 
(ibid.), xtAiapxog ‘captain over a thousand’ (ibid.), vopapyxoc ‘governor of a 
region’ (Hdt.), ctéfapyoc ‘master of the house’ (ibid.), ta€iapyoc 
‘commander of a corps’ (ibid.), tpupapxos ‘captain of a trireme’ (ibid.), 
@vAapyxos ‘chief officer of a @vAt’ (ibid.), m&vapyoc ‘ruling all’ (Soph.), 
tektovapxoc ‘chief of the builders’ (ibid.), Opvi8apyoc ‘king of birds’ 
(Aristoph.), meputoAapxog ‘commander of a patrol’ (Thuc.), Boto@tapyoc 


‘chief magistrate of the Boeotian league’ (Xen.), Aexc&Aapyoc ‘commander 
of ten men’ (ibid.), AwAek&Aapyos ‘leader of twelve’ (ibid.), &katévtapyxoc 
‘commander of a hundred’ (ibid.), pupiapyocg ‘commander of 10,000 men’ 
(ibid.), méGapxog ‘leader of infantry’ (ibid.), mepmc&Aapyoc ‘commander of 
five’ (ibid.), mevtnKovtapyoc ‘commander of fifty men’ (ibid.), 
copmociapyoc ‘president of a drinking-party’ (ibid.), @povpapyoc 
‘commander of a watch’ (ibid.), patpiapyoc ‘president of a @patpic’ 
(Dem.), Tvupvaciapyoc ‘superintendent of athletic training’ (And.), eflapyoc 
‘governing well’ (Lycophr.), Alltapyoc ‘public priest’ (ibid.). 


Most of these forms are duplicated by forms in -&pync, which are collected 
in Buck-Petersen 10-11. On these, see the commentary in Chapter 6, 
section 3.1. 


atiE@/déEq@ ‘increase’ (II) 
FC: ab&l-, deé1-, abEo-, abEnci- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: a€ i voc ‘strengthening the limbs’ (Pi.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: (LITER.) a&Ei@UAAOC ‘nourishing leaves’ (Aesch.), 
a€Eigutoc ‘nourishing plants’ (Mel.), a€€itpogoc ‘promoting growth’ 
(Orph. H.), abEvpar)c ‘increasing light’ (Man.), a€fivouc ‘strengthening the 
mind’ (Procl.), a€€itoxoc ‘nourishing the fruits of the womb’ (ibid.), a 
EiAnpoc ‘increasing the people’ (Hsch.), ab&pwtia ‘increase of light’ 
(Lyd.), aEocéAnvov ‘waxing of the moon’ (Maced.). (Ep.) a€fikepac 
‘growing horns’ (IG 14.1301, Rome; Kaibel: ‘ex recentissimis’), 


Onomastic compounbs: aWEiBioc (Delos 218 BC). There are no names with 
a FC de&1-. The FC abEnci- only appears in abEnciAe@ (Scythia Minor 4th 
c.). See also Avéitic (Euboea 3rd c.) and the name of the goddess of growth 
Avé@ in Paus. 9.35.2. 


AGENT Nouns: aEnti|¢ ‘increaser’ (Orph. H.). 


V2 compounps: None. pveAavél|c ‘increasing the marrow’ (Hsch.) is a late 
hapax. 


Baive ‘step’ (IV) 
FC: Bnt- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: BrTapL@v ‘dancer’ (originally ‘someone who 
steps on wheels’; Hom.), creating the derivative Bntappdc ‘dance’ (A.R.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 


Onomastic compounps: None. The FC Bnti- may be attested in the 
Kurzname BntiAus (Orchomenos ca. 215 BC). 


AGENT Nouns: Bdtn¢ ‘one that treads or covers’ (Philox. Gramm.), Bath)p 
(Amips.) has the semantics of a nomen rei actae: ‘that on which one treads, 
threshold’. 


V2 compounps: & umvpiBAtms ‘standing on the fire’ (Hom.). The most 
common type however ends in -Batnc, which is attested already in Homer 
with the PN e¥jpvBatnc. The full list is provided by Buck-Petersen 546. The 
following fully nominal compounds are attested before the 3rd c.: all iBatnc 
‘goat-mounting’ (Pi.), @BpoBatnc ‘one who steps delicately’ (Bacch.), A 
WoBdtng ‘one who has gone to the nether world’ (Aesch., probable), ot) 
piBatng ‘swift-striding’ (Aesch.), £AeioBatng ‘walking the marsh’ (ibid.), L 
mmtoBatns ‘horseman’ (ibid.), vavBatng ‘seaman’ (ibid.), te@pimmoBatns 
‘driver of a four-horse chariot’ (Hdt.), OpeiBatns ‘mountain-ranging’ 
(Soph.), mtepvoBatns ‘one who walks on his heels’ (Hippocr.), 
Ku KAoBatns ‘moving like the a dabchick’ (Aristoph.), ctuAoBatng ‘base of 
a column’ (Plato Com.), AiBariic ‘haunting the heights’ (Antiph.). 


BAanta ‘damage’ (IVa) 
FC: BAowu- 


FirsT ATTESTED COMPOUND: BAaWigpav ‘damaging the mind, maddening’ 
(Aesch.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: BAaWitapog ‘violating the grave’ IG 14.943 
Latium, 4th c. AD). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None. Bahuvrihis from BA&Boc ‘damage’ develop into a 
verbal type: cf. ppevoBAaBr\c ‘damaging the mind’ (Hdt.), peP'adoBAoBnc 
‘greatly injuring’ (Apollon. Soph.), c8evoBAaByc ‘hurting the strength’ 
(Opp.), etc. 


BAEm@ ‘see, look’ (IV) 
FC: BAemte- 


FirsT ATTESTED CoMPouND: BAerteAcipa@v ‘looking like a ghost’ (fr. adesp. 


749 K-A). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDs: None. 


Onomastic compounps: BAg(mé)mupoc? (Eretria 4th c.). The FC BAeyn- may 
appear in Kurznamen such as BAewiac (Delos 250 BC). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounDs: KovoBA@Yy “with a dog’s look’ (Hsch.), moAvBAénev ‘much- 
seeing’ (PLond. 5.1821.268, 6th c. AD). 


Bock ‘feed’ (IV) 

FC: Boti- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Batiavetpa ‘feeding men’ (Hom.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 


Onomastic compounbs: There are no compounds from Bocka. The FC Bati- 
may be behind the Kurzname B@toc (Camarina 6th c.). 


AGENT Nouns: Botf|p ‘herdsman’ (Hom.), Batwp ‘herdsman’ (ibid.), Bockdc 
(Aesop.). 


V2 COMPOUNDS: su-qo-ta= cuBatns ‘swineherd’ (Hom.), qo-u-qo-ta= 
BovBdtng ‘cowherd’, pnAoBotr|p ‘herdsman’ (ibid.), pmAoBotNs ‘shepherd’ 
(Pi.), BouBdtys ‘someone who feeds cattle’ (ibid.), obpeciBartne ‘feeding on 
the mountains’ (Soph.), oloBa@tac ‘feeding alone’, GMpoBdtne ‘feeding in 
the fields’ (ibid.), inmoBotn¢ ‘feeder of horses’ (Hdt.), coBoths ‘swineherd’ 
(Aristot.), DoBOtNHs ‘swineherd’ (Hsch.)., Op~oRotng¢ ‘someone who brings 
up orphans’ (ibid.). 


Other compounds are created from the secondary agent noun Bockoc: al 
ToBockoc ‘goatherd’ (Aesop.), moAvBocKkoc ‘much-nourishing’ (Pi.), 
xnvoBockos ‘gooseherd’ (Cratin.), mopvoBockdc ‘brothel-keeper’ (Myrtil.), 
Ctv8oBocKoc ‘nourishing flowers’ (Soph.), 'npoBocKdc ‘nourishing those in 
old age’ (ibid.), pnAoBocKdc ‘sheep-feeding’ (Eur.), KpoutadAdBockoc 
‘which feeds on drunkenness’ (said of thirst; Sopat.), alAovpoBocKéc 
‘keeper of sacred cats’ (PSI 4.440.2, 3rd c.), [BioBocKdc ‘keeper of the 
sacred ibis’ (PCairZen. 270.7, 3rd c.), lepaxoBocKdc ‘hawk-feeder’ (PPetr. 
3p.239, 3rd c.), KapMAoBockds ‘camel-herd’ (Str.), kuvoBockdc ‘feeder of 
sacred jackals’ (Sammelb. 5796, 1st c.), ApnvoBocKds ‘shepherd’ (Paus.), 
motAoBocKkdosc ‘keeping boys’ (Luc.), yeipoBockdc ‘supporting oneself by 
manual work’ (Poll.), itmoBockdc ‘feeding horses’ (Ael.), kpoKoAMoBockoc 
‘feeder of sacred crocodiles’ (BGU 734.2.7, 3rd c. AD), mpoBatoBocK6c 
‘shepherd’ (Hsch.), BooBockdg ‘herds-man’ (Suid.), yoipoBpocKdc 
‘swineherd’ (schol. D II.). 


There is a certain amount of semantic exchange between forms in -Botns 
and forms in -fotoc: the former acquire passive semantics in oll Botnc 
“browsed by goats’ (Leon.), while the latter acquires active meaning in e.g. 
all Bd6toc ‘feeding goats’ (Nonn.). Compounds in -Bockoc also show the 
odd passive meaning: see e.g. xlovOBockos ‘nourished by snow’ (Aesch.). 


BovAopon ‘wish, will’ (1) 

FC: BovaAo- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: BovAdpayos ‘desiring strife’ (Aristoph.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 


Onomastic compounps: There are numerous PNs with a FC Bovd-, which 
often represents the noun BovaAr. For a possible V1 interpretation, cf. 
BovAal 8% ‘she who desires/wishes well’? (Nisyros 2nd c.). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Bpi9w ‘weigh down, press with’ (I) 
FC: Bpic- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: qi-ri-ta-ko/Gwritharkhos/? 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Bpigappatoc ‘chariot-pressing’ (Hes.) 


Onomastic compounps: V1 PNs from the s-aorist seem to be represented by 
the Kurzname Bpicntc, in which the FC probably means ‘full of’ (beauty, 
wealth, etc.). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None. The limited class of compounds in -Bpi8r¢ (e.g. 
ABpi6¥\c ‘without weight’, Eur.) are mostly bahuvrihis formed with Bpt80c 
‘weight’; their meaning is passive. 


Bpvo@ ‘swell with’ (1) 
FC: Bpuc(t)- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: None, but the existence of compounds in Bpuc(1)- 
may be testified by the Kurzname Bpvcav (Acarnania ca. 425-400). 


OTHER COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Tovupn ‘brighten up’ (1) 

FC: Tavo- 

FIRST ATTESTED CompounD: T'avop Ang (Hom.). 
OTHER Compounbs: None. 

AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


IE veacko ‘know’ (IV) 
FC: ['va@ct- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ['v@ciAnpoc (Euboea 4th c.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. The four compounds in ['vaci- show the 
action noun I'vdcic ‘knowledge’ in the FC: e.g. 'va@cipayéw ‘fight having 
knowledge of one’s power’ (Hdt.). 


Onomastic compounps: I'vacivap (Lesbos hell.), P'vaciAiwxoc (Delos 314— 
250 BC), P'va@ciAtoc (Delphi 166 BC), [va@cinnoc (Sparta 3rd c.), PvacigiA 


& (Thessaly 186 BC). Acenr Nouns: ['vactrp ‘one that knows: surety’ 
(Xen.), 'v@ctn¢ ‘one that knows’ (NT). 


V2 compounps: KapAtol vactns ‘knower of hearts’ (NT). 


Aakvo ‘bite’ (IV) 
FC: Aaxe-, Anéi- 


FirsT ATTESTED CompounD: Aaké8upoc ‘biting the heart, heart-vexing’ 
(Simon.). 


APPELLATIVE CompounDs: Anéi8vpos ‘biting the heart’ (Aesch.). 
Onomastic compounpDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: Ay]Ktn¢ ‘biter’ (Eur.). 


V2 compounps: AabpoANKtns ‘biting secretly’ (Phryn.). The most common 
agentive V2 compounds are those in -AaxY\c: 8BvpoAaKi¢ ‘biting the heart’ 
(Hom.), WpoAaKhc ‘fiercely gnawing’ (Aesch.), AcipoAaKhsc ‘throat- 
biting’ (Phil. Epigr.), capkoAax()c ‘eating flesh’ (Orph. Fr.). 


AgpvnpvAapade ‘tame’ (IV) 
FC: Aapac-, Aapv(a-) 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: AapacipBpotos ‘taming mortals’ (Simon.). 


Onomastic compounps: The Kurzname Adpacoc (Hom.) is the first 
attestation of a personal name with a FC Aaupacl-. 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Aapacigpev ‘taming the heart’ (Pi.), Aapaciy8av 
‘earth-subduer’ (Bacch.), Aapdcuntmoc ‘horse-taming’ (Lamprocles, perhaps 
to be attributed to Stesichorus?), AapacuovAvAog ‘conquering with the 
knuckles’ (Eup.), Adpvutmos ‘horse-taming’ (Orph. A.). 


Onomastic compounps: Aapacoldépac (Tenedos 4th c.), Aapacdvap 
(Cyrene 5th c.), AapacuxAfic (Athens 4th c.), Aapacuxpétne (Rhodes? ca. 
250-175), AapaciAtc (Rhodes ca. 261 BC), AapacinoAic (Thessaly ?3rd— 
2nd c.), Aapdacinmos (Thrace 5th c.), Aapacictpatoc (Athens ca. 530-520), 
Aapvelopac (Thrace 4th c.), Aapvacvadic (Syracuse 5th c.), Adpvutmtoc 
(Athens? 404 BC), AopvoAix& (Lesbos imp.). 


AGENT Nouns: Apnti)p ‘tamer’ (Hom.), Aapactr\c ‘tamer’ (Ps. Epich.? See 
Chapter 6, section 3.1). 


V2 compounps: inmdAapoc ‘tamer of horses’ (Hom.), TuidAapoc ‘taming 


limbs’ (Pi.), @e1dAapocg ‘taming the gods’ (Orac. ap. Porph.). Agentive 
semantics is also expressed by compounds in -Adpitc: (Liter.) AaoAdptic 
‘subduer of peoples’ (Hom.; later also as an appellative), GvApoAcpic 
‘man-taming’ (Pi.), AeovtoAdpac ‘lion-taming’ (ibid.). yoAkoAdpic 
‘subduing bronze’ (ibid.), tofoAdpa&c ‘subduing with the bow’ (Aesch.), 
KekpagtAdpics ‘conquering all in bawling’ (Aristoph.; but see also under 
Kpada@), ActpoAdpac ‘subduing the stars’ (PGM 4.603, 3rd c. AD). (Ep.) 
ActuAdpaic (Athens ca. 560 BC), A&poAdpac (Delphi 321 BO), 
xaakoAGuave (Argos? ca. 625-600). Compounds in -Aapactijc are only 
two: moAoAapacti|c ‘tamer of foals’ (PMich.Zen. 71.4, 3rd c.) and L 
mmoAapacti\c ‘tamer of horses’ (Poll.). 


AgiAw ‘fear’ (1) 
FC: Agtci-, AeiA1-? 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Agicf\vap (Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: AAeiciIBO%c ‘not fearing the battle cry’ (Bacch.), 
CiAeiciAoovia ‘freedom from superstition’ (Hippocr.), AeiciAaipav 
‘fearing the gods’ (Xen.), GAeiciAaip@v ‘without superstition’ (D.S.), 
CtAeiciBeoc ‘not fearing the gods’ (Jul.). 


Onomastic compounns: Aeici8epic (Rhodes 2nd c.), Agici®eoc (Athens ca. 
480 BC), Aeicutnoc (Thessaly ca. 190-180). The present stem may appear 
in AeiAixupoc (Macedonia 2nd c. AD). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Aépkopan ‘see’ (IVa) 

FC: Aepxke- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: None, but the stem of the verb seems to be 
contained in the Kurzname A€pxtic (Troezen 4th c.). 

OTHER compounDs: None. 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: Compounds in -AgpKc¢ cover for the lack of agentive 
compounds. The following forms have active semantics: moAvAepKy\c 
‘much-seeing’ (Hes.), avOoAepx tic ‘with fiery eyes’ (lit. ‘looking with red 
[eyes]’, Bacch.), OBpoAepx ic ‘with a mighty glance’ (ibid.), O&VAEpKNc 


‘quick-sighted’ (Hdt.), AloAepKiic ‘petrifying with a glance’ (Antiphil.), 
nmavAepkt|c ‘all-seeing’ (Q.S.), pecoAepKiis ‘looking towards the middle’ 
(Man.), PAvKvAepKy|c ‘with a sweet glance’ (Hsch.), kakoAepxtjc ‘with a 
bad glance?’ (ibid.). 


Aéyopion ‘receive’ (IV) 
FC: Agéi- 


FirRsT ATTESTED CompouND: AéféavApoc (Corinth 8th c.), Aggictpatoc 
‘receiving the host’ (Bacch.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Agéimuposg ‘receiving fire’ (Eur.) 


ONomaASTIC COMPOUNDS: Compound PNs, as well as Kurznamen, are 
frequent: Aegal dpc (Rhodes 3rd—2nd c.), Aegapét& (Boeotia 5th c.), 
AéEapyoc (Cyrene 3rd c.), Aegevik& (Phokis 3rd c.), AegiBiocg (Amorgos 4th 
c.), AegiBovAoc (Rhodes ca. 180-170), Ae&itwv (Boeotia ?3rd—2nd c.), 
AcéiAnpoc (Euboea 4th c.), Aeéi®eoc (Sicyon 6th—-Sth c.), Ac&uKAlc 
(Rhodes ca. 400 BC), Ae&tkpatnc (Samos 6th c.), Aegixpitocg (Boeotia 3rd— 
2nd c.), AegéiAufoc (Sybaris 6th c.), AegiAoxoc (Arcadia 4th—3rd c.), 
Agfipaxoc (Athens? ca. 440-430), AegipBpotog (Rhodes ca. 325 BC), 
Aegevns (Athens 4th c.), Aegivavtiic (Rhodes Ist c. BC-I1st c. AD), 
Agéivixoc (Athens 4th—3rd c.), Aggivopoc (Athens 5th c.), Aegigevoc 
(Athens 335/4), Ae&ioxyoc (Athens 138/7), AecinoAic (Delos 298 BC), 
Agéunnocg (Sparta 6th c.), AegicbEvncg (Boeotia ?202 BC), Agfictpatoc 
(Argos ca. 400 BC), AegitéAnc (Amorgos 4th—3rd c.), Aegipavns (Arcadia 
Ath—3rd c.), AegigiAoc (Athens 450-430), Aefiyapic (Rhodes ca. 180-140 
BC). 


AGENT Nouns: Aéxtn¢ ‘receiver, beggar’ (Hom.), Aexti)p ‘receiver’ (title of 
an official, Mantinea 2nd-1st c.). 


V2 compounbs: ttoAvAET p@v and moAvAEKtns ‘the All-receiver, Hades’ (H. 
Hom. Cer.), AwpoAéxtns ‘one that takes bribes’ (LXX), mavAéxtng¢ ‘all- 
receiver’ (name of universal dictionaries, Clem. Al.), crtamoAéKxtns ‘corm- 
collector’ (PFlor. 43.9, 4th c. AD), ypucumoAéKtng ‘receiver of taxes in 
gold’ (Stud. Pal. 8.1111.5, 6th c. AD). The most common types however 
are those in -Aoxoc (first form loAdxoc ‘holding arrows’, Hom.), -Aoyoc 
(first form gevnAdyoc ‘one who receives strangers’, Men.) which together 
add up to more than a hundred forms in Buck-Petersen. They may have 
started off in Mycenaean, with the PN ra-wo-do-ko/Lawodokos/. Most 
spec-imina however are attested in Late Greek. 


AiAwpt (TV) 
FC: **Aoti- (cf. A@ta), Aaci- 


FIRST ATTESTED CoMpouND: The first trace of a V1 compound from AiAqut is 
the Kurzname Awta@ (Hom.); see too A@toc (Archil.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: AwciAtkoc ‘referring disputes to a court’ (Hdt.), 
AwciBiog ‘life-giving’ (Mus. Belg. 16.70, Attica 2nd c. AD), Awciapa 
‘giving evil’ (Hsch.), Awcinvloc ‘offering the arse, sodomite’ (Suid.). 


ONomastic compounps: Aa@cidvag (Rhodes ca. 285 BC), Awcifeoc (Rhodes 
Ath—3rd c.), Awcicbévns (Thera 2nd c.). 


AGENT nouns: Awtrp (Hom.), Adtap (ibid.), Aoti)p (ibid.), A@tng (Hes.), 
Aodtng (LXX): all ‘giver’. 


V2 compounps: AA@tnys ‘non-giver’ (coined as the antithesis of Awtng, 
Hes.), xapiAatnc ‘joy-giver’ (H. Hom. Merc.), imoAdtne ‘giver of gifts’ 
(Orph. H., edyt)), OAB\oAa@tng¢ ‘bestower of bliss’ (Orph. H.), EAmAoAAtHC 
‘giver of hope’ (AP 9.525.6, adesp.), pe8vA@tNs ‘giver of wine’ (AP9.524, 
adesp.), wpeciAa@tns ‘one who brings out the seasons’ (AP 9.525.25, 
adesp.), mvevpatoA@tns ‘giver of spirit? (PGM 4.1371, 4th c. AD). 
Compounds in -Adtns are even more common. A full list is provided by 
Buck- Petersen 561. The following are the earliest forms: mAovtoAotns 
‘giver of riches’ (Hes.), UmvoAdtn¢ ‘giver of sleep’ (Aesch.), olvoAdtnc¢ 
‘giver of wine’ (Eur.), OABoAOtnc ‘giver of bliss’ (ibid.), pichoAdths 
‘paymaster’ (Pl.), BioAdtng¢ ‘giver of livelihood’ (ibid.). 


Al@K@ ‘pursue, chase, drive’ (IV) 
FC: Aiwéi- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Aiaéinmoc ‘driving horses’ (Pi.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Alw@éikéAev8oc ‘urging on the way’ (AP: perhaps 
Phil-odemus of Gadara, 1st c.). 


Onomastic compounps: AiwgavApos (Athens 326/5), Aiwéipoyoc (Athens 
ca. 450 BC), Aiwéinmoc (Athens ca. 550 BC). 


AGENT Nouns: Atoxtn¢ ‘pursuer’ (NT), Aiwxti|p ‘pursuer’ (Babr.). 


V2 compounps: InmoAi@Ktns ‘driver of steeds’ (Theocr.), mepcoAl@Ktns 
‘chaser of the Persians’ (Theaet.), €p/'oAwwxKtnc ‘taskmaster’ (PPetr. 2p.6, 
3rd _c.), KvicoAl@K- tc ‘Fat-hunter?’ (name of a mouse in the 
Batrachomiomachia), AllctoAi@Ktns ‘one who chases robbers’ (name of a 


board game; Gloss.), OgioAt@Ktn¢ ‘snake-chaser’ (ibid.), KoAAoTOAI@KTNS 
‘one who chases effeminate men’ (schol. Aristoph.). 


Aoké@ ‘seem, pretend’ (I) 
FC: Aoxnc¢l- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: AoxnciA€élog ‘clever in one’s own conceit’ 
(Pherecr.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Aoxkncicopoc ‘wise in one’s own conceit 
(Aristoph.), Aoxncivovug ‘one who believes to be clever’ (Poll.), 
Aoxncicogia ‘conceit of wisdom’ (ibid.). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None in Ancient Greek. 


ET cipo ‘rouse, raise’ (II) 
FC: €Tpe- (from the aorist &Tpeto), EV epet-, EM pect-, ET'epti- 
First ATTESTED CompounD: ET’ pepayn ‘rousing the fight’ (H. Hom. Cer.). 


ApPELLATIVE CoMPpouNDS: ET'pexvAouioc ‘strife-stirring’ (Hes.), ETepcpaytic 
‘rousing the fight’ (Antip. Sid.), ETepciparyc ‘light-stirring’ (Phil. Epigr.), € 
Tepcifong ‘raising the cry’ (IG 22.3118, Attica 2nd c. AD), ET epcixopoc 
‘leading the dance’ (Opp.), €Iepcivooc ‘soul-stirring’ (Nonn.), & 
[pecikapoc ‘stirring up to revelry’ (ibid.), Efepcil'eAwc ‘rousing laughter’ 
(Paul. Sil.). 


Onomastic compounps: ’ETéptioc (Athens 360-350), ’ETpetiv (Arcadia 
ca. 425— 385). 


Acent nouns: €Téptn¢ (Hdn.), E€eFéptnc ‘one who arouses’ (PGM 12.225, 
3rd c. AD). 


V2 compounps: None in Antiquity proper; vexpeléptng ‘rousing the dead’ 
is found in the Christus Patiens (11th-12th c. AD). 


E0éA ‘to be willing’ (II) 
FC: &6eA0- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: & QeAOmopvos ‘voluntary catamite’ (Anacr.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: E0£AexOpoc ‘bearing one a grudge’ (Cratin.; cf. 


also the denominative in -é€w), EVeAocbyvoc ‘fond of repetitions’ (ibid.), € 
BedoKaKéw ‘play the coward deliberately’ (Hdt., from the compound € 
8eAdKaKoc, attested in D.H.; there are also other derivates), E0eAonpoevoc 
‘one who voluntarily charges himself with the office of mpdgevoc’ (Thuc.), 
€8eAdnovoc ‘willing to work’ (Xen.), E8eAoupléc ‘willing to work’ (ibid., 
with denominative E@eAoupl'éw), E8eAdAOvAoc ‘serving voluntarily’ (Pl.; 
cf. also the derived forms €8eAoAovAeia and EBeAoAovAEw), EGEAOKOAOC 
‘showing goodwill’ (Phld.), EVehoKwMEW ‘affect deafness’, (S.E.), € 
BeAoKivAvvoc ‘courting danger’ (Poll.). E8eAoOpncKeia ‘will-worship’ (NT: 
Ep. Col.; glossed with €@eAocéBeia in Hsch.), E8edopr tap ‘would-be 
orator’ (Antiatticista), EPeAdctELoc ‘wanting to be refined’ (Hld.), € 
BeAaxkpiBrc ‘making pretence of accuracy’ (schol. Luc.), EBeAOMIAdCO~OS 
‘would-be philosopher’ (EM). Some of the later forms are more probably 
determinative compounds in which the FC functions as a modifier. 


OnomastTic compounbs: ’E@eAoKpatns (Athens 4th c.). Other compounds 
(e.g. >E8EAavApoc) are most probably determinative compounds. 


AcENT Nouns: €@eAovtt]p ‘volunteer’ (Hom.), E8eAovti}c ‘volunteer’ (Hdt.), 
8eAnti)s ‘one who wills’ (LXX). 


V2 compounps: None. An active type in -OeAr)\¢ develops in Late Antiquity. 


5 
elAov ‘take, seize’ (I) 

FC: £Ae- 

FIRST ATTESTED CompounpD: £AavApoc ‘man-destroying’ (Aesch.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: £AémtoAtc ‘city-destroying’, &Aévauc ‘destroying 
ships’ (both Aesch.). These three compounds constitute a set in which 
Aeschylus plays with the name of Helen in the Agamemnon. 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT NOUN: None. 


‘V2 compounbs: None. 


elAq@ ‘press, roll up’ (1) 
FC: dA 
FIRST ATTESTED CompouND: elAimouc ‘rolling the feet’ (Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: elAut6An¢ ‘rolling the feet’ (Nonn.). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None. For GoAAf\c < *d-FoAviic ‘all pressed together’ 
(Hom.), see EDG s.v. 


€Adw ‘drive, set in motion, strike’ (IV) 
FC: €Aaci- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: EAQCUTTOG ‘driving horses’ (Pi.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: EAaciBpovitic ‘hurling thunder’ (Pi.), EAaciy8av 
‘earth-striking’ (ibid.). 


Onomastic compounps: ’EAdcutmtoc (Aegina? ?5th c.). 
AGENT Nouns: & Aathp ‘driver’ (Hom.), EdatNC ‘driver’ (Eur.). 


V2 compounDs: Compounds in -eAdtn¢g and -nAatng are very common, 
particularly in later Greek, and remain so down to the Byzantine age. A full 
list is available in Buck-Petersen 547. Only the forms which appear before 
the 3rd c. are listed here. InmmAdtync ‘driver of horses’ (Hom.), @ 
ppatnAatns’charioteer’ (Pi.), BonAdtng ‘one that drives away oxen’ 
(Aesch.), AuppnAatns ‘charioteer’ (ibid.), Cev!'nAatns ‘driver of a yoke of 
oxen’ (Soph.), tpoynAdtns ‘charioteer’ (ibid.). Compounds in -eAdtns are 
first attested in Plutarchus, with al! eAdtn¢ ‘goatherd’. 


€AeAiGwo ‘cause to vibrate’ (I) 

FC: €AeA1-. Note that it uses the bare stem; -1- is not a linking vowel. 
FirsT ATTESTED COMPOUND: EAeAixOov ‘earth-shaking’ (Pi.). 

OTHER Compounbs: None. 

AGENT Nouns: None. 


‘V2 compounDs: None. 


EAKO ‘drag’ (IV) 
FC: £Axe-, BAKecI- 


FIRST ATTESTED compouNnps: @AKeyitov ‘trailing the tunic’ (Hom.), & 
AkecinemtAog ‘trailing the robe’ (ibid.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: £AKetpiBov ‘cloak-trailer’ (nickname of a 
Laconian in Pl. Com.). 


ONomastTic compounbDs: ‘eAkefic (Thessaly hell.). 
AGENT Nouns: OAKOc ‘hauling-engine’ (Hdt.).694 


V2 compounps: €ipovAKoc ‘drawing a sword’ (Aesch.). The full list of 
compounds in -ovAkoc and -oAK6c, which are a very frequent type in Greek, 
is provided by Buck-Petersen 672. The following compounds are attested 
before the 3rd c.: togovAKdcg ‘drawing the bow’ (Aesch.), KepovAKoc 
‘drawing a bow made of horn’ (Soph.), vew@AKodc ‘one who hauls up a ship 
into dock’ (Aristot.), knpovAkos ‘bringing destruction’ (Lycophr.). 


Root unknown (I) 
EC: Evoc-, elvoci-, Evvoci- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: e-ne-si-da-o-ne/En(n)esidahonei/ (dat.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Evocix8wv ‘shaking the earth’ (Hom.), el 
vociguAAos ‘shaking the leaves’ (ibid.), Ewocil' aoc ‘shaking the earth’ 
(ibid.), EvvociAtc ‘shaking the earth’ (Pi.), Evocigpwv ‘shaking the mind’ 
(Jo. Gaz.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Epapion ‘love’ (IV) 

FC: € Ppacl- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ’Epacutmtog (Lokroi Epizephyrioi ?8th—7th c.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: EpacipoAnoc ‘loving song’ (Pi.), Epaciypr|patoc 
‘loving money’ (Xen.). In two other compounds, EpaciutAdKapoc ‘with 


lovely hair’ (Ibyc.) and Epacintepoc ‘with amorous wing’ (Nonn.) the FC € 
paci- does not have a governing function. 


Onomastic compounps: ’EpaciAnpoc (Siphnos ca. 200-175), ’EpacukAfic 
(Thera ?7th c.), EpaciAews (Thasos 300-270), ’EpacipBpotoc (Rhodes ca. 
68 BC), ’Epacivixoc (Keos 4th—3rd c.), "EpacimtoAepoc (Crete 2nd c.), 
’EpacicBévng (Syros 2nd-1st c.), ’Epacictpatoc (Athens 5th c.), 
’Epacitipoc (Thessaly 3rd—2nd c.), ’Epacigpwv (Paros 3rd c.). 


AGENT Nouns: Epacti|c (Ibyc. PMGF 181). 
V2 compounps: moAepacti|¢ ‘lover of boys’ (Aristoph.), Anpepactis 


‘friend of the people’ (PI.), Tuvoixepacti|c ‘lover of women’ (Poll.), L 
mmepacti¢ ‘lover of horses’ (Ael.), olvepactijc ‘lover of wine’ (ibid.). 


Epladopon ‘work’ (II) 

FC: € pl'aci- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: None. 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 


Onomastic compounps: No compounds are attested, but the FC is probably 
to be read in the Kurzname 'Eplaciev (Athens? 5th c.), >Epl'aciAoc (Athens 
45/6 AD), ’Epl'daciyoc (Apulia imp.). 


AcEnt Nouns: Eplétng (Archil.), Eplactrp (Xen.), Eplacti|c (A.D.), all 
‘workman’. 


V2 compounps: None in Antiquity proper, but in the Byzantine age 
compounds in -epl'atnsg become very common, replacing those in -ovpI6c. 


EpAw ‘do’ (IV) 

FC: Epét- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: »EpgavApos (Lesbos 6th—5Sth c.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 


Onomastic compounps: ’EpéWévng (Athens ca. 320 BC), ’EpgéiAtkoc 
(Athens 335/4), ’EpéikAeiAng (Athens 548/7), ’EpgiAac (Cyrene 5th c.), 
’Epéievns (Athens 459 BC). 


AGENT Noun: &pxtap ‘doer’ (Antim.). 


V2 comPouNDs: a-pu-ko-wo-ko/ampukoworgoi/ ‘headband-makers’, i-je-ro- 
wo-ko/hieroworgos/ perhaps ‘sacrificing priest’, | ko-wi-ro-wo-ko, 
interpretation uncertain, ku-ru-so-wo-ko-i/khirsoworgoi/ ‘goldsmiths’, ku- 
wa-no-wo-ko-i (dat. pl.) /kuanoworgohi/ ‘enamel-workers’, no-ri-wo-ko 
(uncertain interpretation), to-ko- so-wo-ko/toksoworgos/ ‘bow-maker’. 
Compounds in -opldc, -oupI'6¢ and -epl'6c are among the most productive 
V2 compounds in Greek. The full list is provided by Buck-Petersen 629- 
631: because of the high number of forms attested already in Classical 
Greek, this Corpus does not contain a list of items. For an analysis of the 
structure of these compounds, see Chapter 6, section 3.1. A handful of 
compounds in -epI'r¢ has active semantics: see Chapter 6, section 3.1. 


Epeinw ‘throw down’ (1) 

FC: € petpi- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: EpeuibAKc ‘overthrowing gates’ (Bacch.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Epewsitoryoc ‘overthrowing walls’ (Aesch.). 
OTHER Compounbs: None. 

AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Epnw ‘go, come’ (II) 

FC: épneti- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ‘eprtetiA&poc (Crete 8th—7th c.). 
OTHER COMPOUNDS: ‘epmtivikoc? (Athens 255/6 AD). 


AGENT Nouns: &pmnctij¢ ‘a reptile’ (Nic.), £pmnctijp ‘creeping thing, reptile’ 
(Opp.). 


V2 compounbs: None. 


EpvKw ‘keep in, restrain’ (II) 
FC: €pvéi- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ’Epugipayog ‘one who keeps away the fight’ 
(Athens 5th c.), EpvgiAtog ‘one who keeps away the enemy’ (Thebes 5th 


c.). 
OTHER Compounbs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: € puxti)p ‘class of Spartan freedmen’ (Myro). 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Epvpavepvopa ‘protect’ / Epvw ‘drag’ (II) 


FC: Epv-, Epuct-, Puct-: there is no formal difference between the 
compounds from the two verbs, which can be differentiated only on the 
basis of their meaning.«95 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUNDS: we-wa-do-ro/Werwandros/, ’EpvAtoc (Hom.), € 
pucintoAic ‘protecting the city (ibid.), Epuccppyatoc ‘chariot-drawing’ 
(ibid.). 


APPELLATIVE CompouNDs: PuciAwppoc ‘preserving the chariot’ (Pi.), P 
uciBa@poc ‘defending altars’ (Aesch.), PucimoAtc ‘saving the city’ (ibid.), € 
pucix@av ‘tearing up the earth’ (Strato Com.), Epuci®pré ‘curry-comb’ (AP, 
possibly Philodemus), Epuciwntc ‘preserving ships’ (Phil. Epigr.), Pucitovoc 
‘saving from toil’ (AP 9.525.18, adesp.). 


ONomasTIC ComMPouNnDs: ’Epvcutmoc (Cyrene 3rd c.). 


AGENT Nouns: from both verbs Putnp ‘guardian’ / ‘drawer’ (e.g. of the bow; 
later also as ‘strap’) and Putwp ‘saviour’ / ‘one who draws (the bow)’ 
(hapax); from &pvpioi only: Puctnc ‘saviour’ (LXX); from Epbw only: € 
puti|p ‘that which draws up’ (said of an emetic; Nic.), Pucti}p ‘rein’ (Phot.; 
also used with the meaning ‘deliverer’ in Tryphiodorus). 


V2 compounbs: None. 


eVpicka ‘find, discover’ (IV) 
FC: eDpnct-, eDpeci- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: e€Uprclemts ‘inventive of poetry’ (Pi.), eV 
pncuoléw ‘invent ingenious arguments’ (Plb.; eDpnciAoloc is attested in 
D.L.). 


PPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: € ikakoC ‘inventiv' Vi . Eur.). 
A eVpecixakoc ‘inventive of evil’ (schol. Eur. 


OnomastTic compouNDs: eVpncipiog (Eretria 4th—3rd c.), eVpnciAnpoc 
(Euboea 4th—3rd c.), eDprcutmoc (Thrace ca. 336-311). 


AGENT Nouns: eUpetijc ‘discoverer’ (Pl.). 


V2 compounns: mpw8evpetiis ‘first discoverer’ (Nicomachus, 2nd c. AD). 


eflxopan ‘pray’ (ID 

FC: eby(e)-, ebEi- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: eUxfv@p ‘one who prays men’ (Hom.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 


Onomastic compounps: eVéiA&poc (Argolis ?2nd—Ist c.), ebEIPepic (Thrace 
ca. 365-336), ebéi8eoc ‘one who prays the gods’ (Athens 520-510), eb 
EipBpotoc (Cos ca. 200 BC), eWEinn& (Boeotia 5th-4th c.), ebertéAnc 
(Locris 2nd c.), eVéigavtoc (Boeotia ca. 230-200), ebtyéAtic (Melos 5th c.). 


AGENT Noun: ebxétn¢ ‘one who prays’ (Hdn. = Eust.). 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Ey ‘have, hold’ (IV) 
FC: €ye- 
First ATTESTED COMPOUNDS: e-ke-da-mo /Hekhedamos/, e-ke-me-de/ 


Hekhemédés/, €yé8upoc ‘under self-control’ (Hom.), ’ExénwAoc ‘having 
horses’ (both Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: ExemevK!|¢ ‘sharp’ (Hom.), Exéepav ‘prudent’ 
(ibid.), Exevnic ‘ship-holding’ (Aesch.), Exencpav ‘holding property’ 
(Locris 5th c.), €yéTvoc ‘trustworthy’ (Soph.), Exeyxetpia ‘truce’ (Thuc.), 
EyéKoAAoc ‘sticky’ (Hippocr.), Exepvbia ‘silence’ (Plu.; from the 
compound Exépv60c attested in Suida), EyeAeppic ‘being hide-bound’ 
(Hippiatr.), ExePAottia ‘ tongue-truce’ (Luc.), ExécapKos ‘clinging close to 
the body’ (Ath.), Exextéavoc ‘with great possessions’ (Rhian.), EyeKhAnc 
‘ruptured’ (Hsch.). 


ONomasTIc Compounbs: ’EyéBocg (Sikinos imp.), EyéBw@Aoc (Thera 5th c.), 
’ExeAapiAtc (Argolis ?ca. 575-550), "ExéAtkoc (Nesos 3rd c.), EyéA@poc 
(Rhodes ca. 170-160), ’EyeKAfic (Athens 6th—5Sth c.), "Exexpatyc (Thasos 
6th—5th c.), ’ExexvAns (Thasos 5th c.), ’ExéAew@c (Scythia Minor 6th c.), 
’Exépavttc (Delos 274-250), ’Exépaxocg (Phokis 2nd c.), ’EyéuBpotoc 
(Boeotia 7th c.), ExepeveiAtc (Boeotia 5th c.), ExeunAnc (Laconia 3rd c.), 
*Exéundoc (Phokis 169 BC), ’Eyéyu8oc (Athens ca. 330 BC), ’Exevattc 
(Thessaly ca. 480-450), ’Exévixoc (Samos 321-306), ’Eyentapm@v (Rhodes 
3rd c.), ’EyémoAig (Thrace 5th c.), ’Eyecc8évnc (Boeotia ?424 BC), 
’Exéctpotog (Boeotia ca. 550-525), Exétappoc (Aetolia ?228-215), 
’ExetéAns (Sparta 362-360), ’Exetéppov (Acarnania 2nd c.), ’Exétiposc 
(Cyprus 6th c.), "Exégpwv (Athens? 3rd c.), 7Exé@vAog (Zakynthos 4th c.), 
‘Exutmtoc (Rhegion 6th c.). 


AGENT Nouns: The adjective Oydc ‘solid’ (hapax in Ph. Byz.) might 
represent the continuation of an old agent noun meaning ‘holding together’. 
The same semantics is shown by 6yoc ‘anything that holds’ (hapax in 
Hom.), whose accent however is typical of action nouns. The PN “Extwp 
may represent an old agent noun. 


V2 COMPOUNDS: d-ni-o-ko= Avioyoc ‘rein-holder, charioteer’, ko-to-no-o-ko / 
ktoino-okhos/ ‘land holder’, wa-tu-o-ko/Wastuoktos/ ‘citadel-holder’ (PN). 
Compounds in -ovxyoc are among the most common V2 compounds in 
Greek: for this reason, they have not been included in this Corpus. A full 


list is provided by Buck-Petersen 684—685 and 688. 


CevI von ‘yoke’ (II) 

FC: Cevéi- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: CevgéiApoc ‘subjugator the people’ (Sparta 7th 
C.). 

APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: CevéiAews ‘subjugator of men’ (Soph.). 


OnomastTic compounps: Cevgalopa (Argolis ?2nd—1st c.), CevgavdAoc 
(Epidauros ca. 335-325 c.), CeveiAw@pocg (Megara 242-238), CevéiWéa 
(Rhodes 1st c. BC—Ist c. AD), Cevgipoyog (Cyrene 4th—3rd c., Epidauros 
ca. 365-335), Ceveéinmosg (Pind. fr. 51c Maehler). 


AGENT Nouns: Cevkti]}p (Jos.), GeuKti|¢ (Hsch.): both ‘one who yokes’. 


V2 compounps: None: with the exception of the late Bio@uI' yc ‘yoking lives 
together’ (Nonn.), all compounds in -vI'i)¢ are passive. 


hWéopan ‘lead, command’ (IV) 
FC: Afe-, Arne- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ‘aT'ncuyopm& ‘she who leads the chorus’ (Alcm.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: @InciAtoc ‘leading the people’ (Aesch.), 
TncimoAtc ‘leader of the state’ (D.L.), APEpoyoc ‘chieftain’ (Hsch.). 


Onomastic compounps: ‘nledvacca (Thrace 4th c.), ‘nfexpatng (Thrace 
6th—5th c.), ‘nT'expéwv (Samos 4th—3rd c.), ‘nl'€Aewco (Keos 5th—4th c.), 
‘nP'éAoxosg (Athens 5th c.), ‘nlépaxoc (Athens 5th c.), ‘nl'emoAtc (Chios 5th 
c.), ‘nféctpatog (Athens 7th c.), ‘nf'ncaldopng (Samos 5th c.), 
‘nI'ncavApoc (Athens ca. 510-500), ‘nI'ncapetocg (Thessaly 3rd—2nd c.), 
‘nI'ncapxoc (Thasos ca. 520-490), ‘nInciavaé (Thasos b. 510 BC), 
‘nE'nciBovAos (Thasos ca. 550-520), ‘nInciAnpoc (Thrace 5th—4th c.), 
‘nI'ciAtkoc (Macedonia 4th c.), ‘n'nci®epic¢ (Chios 5th-4th c.), ‘nngualh 
¢ (Samos ?ca. 542-520), ‘nEncuxpatne (Athens? 4th c.), ‘nEnciAews (Paros, 
arch.), ‘nInciAoxoc (Thera 5th c.), ‘nI'ncipayog (Thasos 5th/4th c.), 
‘nE'ncipBpotoc (Macedonia 2nd—3rd c. AD), ‘nI'ncivixog (Euboea hell.), 
‘nIncinoAic (Thrace 6th c.), ‘nl'fcumoc (Thasos 5th c.), ‘nlncubAn 
(Thrace 6th/S5th c.), ‘nI'ncicBévng (Athens 95/4 BC), ‘nIncictpatoc 
(Athens? 6th c.), ‘nP'ncitéAns (Thasos 5th c.), ‘ni ncwpavne (Athens 369/8 
BC). 


Acent nouns: "W¥twp ‘chief? (Hom.), Wntrip ‘guide’ (Soph.), Wetec 
‘leader’ (Ep. Gr. 1035, 2nd c. AD). 


V2 compounbs: ku-na-ke-ta (= kuvnTetns) ‘hunter’, ra-wa-ke-ta/lawagetas/ 
‘chief’. pouckT etic ‘leader of the Muses’ (Pi.), evaTetiic ‘one who takes 
charge of guests’ (ibid.), BAoy&Iétme ‘epithet of Apollo’ (to whom the 
Spartans offered sacrifices on the 7th of every month; Aesch.), Apynlétns¢ 
‘first leader’ (ibid.), Aoy&Tetic ‘leader of an armed band’ (ibid.), 
vuponlétns ‘leader of the nymphs’, (IG 12.8.358, Thasos 5th c.), el 
mnlétns ‘driver of horses’ (Lycophr.), vavnTétns ‘commander of a fleet’ 
(ibid.), moAnTétns ‘guide’ (ibid.), AnvaTeti&c ‘leader of Bacchanals’ 
(BMus. Inscr. 902, Halicarnassus 3rd c.), Kapnléetns ‘leader of a KMp0G’ 
(OGI 97.10, Egypt 2nd c.), ctpatnlétnc ‘army-leader’ (SIG 588.60, 
Miletus 2nd c.), poipalétns ‘guide of fate’ (Paus.), yopaT etic ‘leader of 
the chorus’ (IG 42(1).133. col.II.1.7, Epidaurus 3rd c.). On the scholarly 
debate surrounding compounds in G@Iétn¢/-nT'etnc, see Chapter 6, section 
oye 


OGAAw/BaAEw ‘sprout, blossom’ (IVa) 
FC: 8adnci- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: 6aAnciKANs perhaps ‘one who makes fame 
bloom’ (EFretria 3rd c.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDs: None. 
ONomastTic compounbs: 8adncu évng (Athens 146/5 BC). 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: Compounds in -8nAtjc (< BANS) and many of those in -8% 
AA)Nc are likely to derive from the verb: € pron nc ‘very flourishing’ 
(Hom.), veoOnArc ‘fresh-budding’ (ibid.), moavOnAnc ‘all-blossoming’ 
(Bacch.), Auc8®Anc ‘hardly growing’ (Cratin.), lo@&%An> ‘blooming with 
violets’ (Philox.), Opev8®Anc ‘blooming on the hills’ (Lycophr.), devANc 
‘evergreen’ (Mel.), xopoi8@Anc¢ ‘flourishing in the dance’ (Antip.), lL 
epoBaaAns ‘blooming holily’ (Orph. H.), Kvpo8®Ar\c ‘abounding with 
waves’ (Orph. H.). 


6€AT'@ ‘enchant, charm’ (IV) 
FC: 6€Aé1- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: @eAgipBpotoc ‘charming men’ (Bacch.), 


8eAgienr|c ‘charming with his words’ (ibid.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: QeAcivooc ‘charming the heart’ (Antiph. Epigr.), 
BeAEedtic ‘charming with music’ (IG 22.5200, Attica ca. 250 AD). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDs: None. 


AGENT Nouns: 8€AKktwp ‘charmer’ (Aesch., see Chapter 6, section 3.2), 
8eAktrp ‘charmer’ (H. Hom. 16). 


V2 compounps: mavéAKteipa (Simon.). Two active compounds in -1¢ 
develop in Late Antiquity: @pevo8_eAfc ‘charming the heart’ (Procl.), 
mavOeArY\c ‘charming all’ (Nonn.). 


(np ‘release, hasten’ (II) 
FC: Aa 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ‘ncioAoc (8th c.). For the analysis of this name, 
see Chapter 5, section 5.3.2. 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Acient|c ‘uttering words’ (EM). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: ‘ncoioxyoc (Athens ca. 411 BC), ‘nciAwpoc 
(Peloponnese? 11 AD). 


AGENT Nouns: There are no simplicia. The verb could clearly create agent 
nouns, as we can see from the preverbed forms Cigétn¢ ‘one who lets off a 
military engine’ (Plb.; also attested with other meanings) and Aget|p 
‘starting point’ (Iambl.). These are compounded into determinative 
formations: see e.g. caAapivagetnes ‘betrayer of Salamis’ (Sol.). 


V2 compounps: None from (nw, only from a@inp. 


(crypt ‘stand; set up’ (IV) 
FC: ctncl- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ta-ta-ke-u/Statarkhéus/?, ta-ti-qo-we-u/Statigw- 
Oweéus/? 


ONomaAsTIC compouNDs: ctncalopacg (Athens 7th-6th c.), ctd&cavApoc 
(Cyprus 5th—4th c.), ¢t&cidavag (Cyprus 6th c.), tac évng (Cyprus 5th c.), 
cr&ciAa- loc (Cyprus ?5th—4th c.), ct&ciKAlic (Argolis 4th c.), ct&cukpétnc 
(Cyprus ?5th c.), ctéicikumpoc (Cyprus 478-470), ct&ciévns (Epidauros ca. 
335-325), cti-ciotkoc (Cyprus 5th c.), ctacumtmoc (Arcadia ca. 370 BC), cit 
citip& (Cyprus 6th c.), ctt&cigiAoc (Cyprus 6th c.), cté&icigvAoc (Cyprus 5th 
c.), ctcixapic (Cyprus 5th c.), ctrycapxoc (Athens 333/2), ctnciukpatns 
(Cyprus 4th—3rd c.), ctnciAews (Athens ca. 520-510), ctncipayog (Amorgos 
6th c.), ctncipBpotoc (Thasos 5th c.), ctncittoc (los 290-280), ctncixopoc 
(Himera 7th—6th c.). 


AGENT Nouns: ctatt}p ‘a weight or coin’ (Eup.; also ‘debtor’ in Epich.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. The plant name ctnciguAAov ‘leaf that sticks 
to the skin’ (Hsch.) does not seem to have a governing structure, bur rather 
seems to specify a type of pvAAov ‘leaf’. 


V2 compounDs: Cpictepoctatns ‘standing on the left’ (Cratin.), OpBoctatn¢ 
‘upright shaft’ (Eur.), mpa@toctatns ‘one who stands first’ (Thuc.), 
OBoAoctatns ‘weigher of obols’ (Aristoph.), tpitoctatns ‘standing third 
from the corypheus’ (Aristot.), yopoctatiic ‘leader of a chorus’ (IG 
12(2).645.36, Nesus, 4th c.), Cvfoctatns ‘weigher’ (Cerc.), lepoctatns 
‘governor of the temple’ (LXX), tpictatns ‘one who stands next to the king 
and queen’ (ibid.), pecoctats ‘inner beam’ (Philo Mech.), Ae€ioctatns 
‘one who stands in the right file of the Chorus’ (Poll.), Aeutepoctatns ‘one 
who stands in the rear file of the Chorus’ (Them.), mupictatng ‘standing on 
the fire’ (a kind of tripod; schol. Aristoph.). 


(cx ‘hold, restrain’ (1) 
FC: leye-, loo 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Tcyévooc (Hdt.). 


APPELLATIVE CompounDs: lcxyéTaov ‘earth-retaining’ (name of a type of 
retaining wall, Delphi 4th c.), lcyémAtv8a ‘brick-retaining’ (perhaps a type 
of door-jamb or a socket to secure lintel and sill, Delphi 4th c.), Icxé8vpov 
‘door-retaining’ (a type of window-frame, Delos 3rd c.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: *i¢xéAposc (Delphi 325 BC), IcydAmoc (Sparta S5th— 
Ath c.), Tcyopoaxoc (Kroton 508-504), TIcyomoAic (Acarnania 4th—3rd c.). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


KOAEW ‘call’ (IV) 
FC: KaAe(c)cl- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: KaAEccixopos ‘calling to the dance’ (Orph. L.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: KaAecavAp& ‘summoner of men’ (PGM7.696, 3rd 
c. AD). 


Onomastic compounps: The Kurzname kaAgciac (Athens 4th c.) attests to 
the existence of PNs in KaAecl-. 


AGENT NOUNS: KANtI\p ‘summoner’ (Thgn.), KAf\t@p ‘summoner’ 
(SIG344.43, Teos 4th c.). 


V2 compounps: OyoKAnty|p ‘shouter’ (Hom.) derives directly from bpoKAé@ 
‘shout’; wevAoxKAnti|p ‘one who falsely subscribes his name as witness to a 
summons’ (Theopomp.), AeutvoKAl|t@p ‘one who invites to dinner’ (v.I. in 
Ev. Matt.), OvopakArtwp ‘one who announces guests by name’ (Luc.). 


Kapmte ‘bend, turn, guide round’ (IV) 
FC: KQLWI-, KQPTMECL- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Kapirtous ‘bending the foot’ (Aesch.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: KapmTecilviog ‘bending the limbs’ (Orph. Fr.), 
KapWioupos ‘bending the tail’ (Hsch.), kapmecilouvoc ‘bending the knees’ 
(ibid.). 


ONomastic compounbs: the FC kaywi- may be contained in the Kurzname 
KOPWIAC. 
AGENT NOUNS: Kamtl|p ‘bend’ (Xen.). 


V2 COMPOUNDS: AcpatoKépntnc ‘twister of song’ (Aristoph.), Tovoxapmtns 
‘one who sings with soft Ionic modulations’ (Timoth.), mtvokduntns 
‘pinebender’ (Str.). Compounds in -Kapmy\c are passive.sos 


Kantw ‘gulp down’ (I) 
FC: Kkawi- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: KawiApa@tiov ‘napkin’ (i.e. ‘absorbing saliva’, 
Poll. and fr. adesp. 799 K.-A.). 


OTHER COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Keip@ ‘cut short, crop’ (1) 

FC: KEelpe-, KEPCE- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: QKEPCEKOHNGS ‘not cropping the hair’ (Hom.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: AkElpeKopc (Soph.). 

ONnomastic compounbs: None. 

AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounNDs: None. 


KEKacHat ‘surpass’ (I) 
FC: Kacti- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ka-ta-no/Kastanor/ ‘he who distinguishes himself 
among men’ (see discussion in Chapter 4, section 7.6). 


OTHER CoMPOUNDs: ka-sa-no /Kassanor/, Kactiaveipa (Hom. ). 


AGENT Nouns: None. From a morphological point of view kactwp is an 
agent noun from this verb, but its exclusive use as a PN does not encourage 
its classification as a productive agent noun in Greek. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


KEAEDw ‘order’ (II) 
FC: KeAeuci- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: There are no compounds attested from this verb, 
but a FC KeAeuci- might be hidden behind the Kurzname keAevbcoc (Athens 
459 BC). 


AGENT NOUNS: KeAgucTY|¢ ‘one who gives the time to rowers’ (Eur), 
keAevctap ‘one who commands’ (Phryn.). 


‘V2 compounbs: None. 


Kivé@ ‘set in motion, move’ (IV) 


FC: kivncl- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Kivnjcil'atoc ‘shaking the earth’ (Hsch.; gloss on € 
wocil aioc). 


Onomastic compounps: The FC xtvnci- may be behind the Kurzname 
Kivnciac (Athens 6th c.). 


AGENT Nouns: kivnti}p (H. Hom. 22), xivntijs (Aristoph.) both ‘one that sets 
going’. 
V2 compounns: only @w@toKiwiytng ‘mover of light’ (PGM4.599, 4th c. AD). 


Ktxave ‘reach, overtake’ (I) 

FC: Kixncl- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: kix!)cuttoc (Athens 440/39). 
OTHER ComPpounDs: None. 

AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


KAaio ‘cry, lament’ (ID 
FC: KAquci- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: KAQucipayos ‘rue-the-fight’ (parody on the name 
of Lamachus in Aristoph.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None (kAaucléAws ‘tears mingled with smiles’, 
Demetr., seems to be a coordinated compound showing KAatcic ‘weeping’ 
in the FC). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: KAauctY|/p ‘weeper’ (Man.). 


V2 compounDs: None. 


KAEnta@ ‘steal’ (IV) 
FC: KAewt- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: KAEWigpav ‘thievish, having the mind of a thief’ 
(H. Hom. Merc.: it is a bahuvrihi though). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDs: KAewUApt& ‘a small vessel for transferring liquids’ 


(lit. ‘steal-water’, Emp.), KAeWivup@os ‘seeking illicit love’ (lit. ‘stealing 
wives’, Lycophr.), KAewiapBocg ‘a kind of musical instrument’ (Athen.), 
KAewil apos ‘seeking illicit love’ (Hdn.), KAewiy@Aos ‘disguising lameness’ 
(Ps. Luc.), KAewitoKos ‘concealing offspring’ (Opp.), KAeWivoos ‘beguiling 
the mind’ (Ignatius). 


Onomastic compounps: The FC may appear in the Kurzname kAewiac 
(Chios? 6th c.). 


AGENT NOUNS: KAé€mtncg (Hom.), KAomdc ‘thief’ (H. Hom. Merc.), KAo@W 
(Hdt.), kAew (Phryn.): all ‘thief’. 


V2 compounDs: Root compounds: BooKAew ‘stealer of oxen’ (Soph.), 
tupoKAey ‘cheese-thief’ (Hdn.). 


Compounds in -«xAdnoc: GvApanoAoKAdnoc ‘slave-stealer’ (Soph.), 
kuvokAonog ‘dog-stealer’ (Aristoph.), @pevoKAdmocg ‘stealing the 
understanding’ (Maecius Epigr.), mavemikAomog ‘all-treacherous’ (Opp.), 
TapoKadnog ‘adulterous’ (Philemon), BovKAdmoc ‘ox-stealing’ (Porph.). 


Compounds in -KkA€mtn¢: pa@poKAentns ‘stupid thief’ (Aesop.), 
GvApanoAoKAéntns ‘slave-stealer? (Men.), KnpioKAéntng ‘stealer of 
honeycombs’ (Theocr.), Aapmtnpo-KAéntng ‘lamp-stealer’ (Lycophr.), 
CactnpokAéntns ‘one who steals belts’ (ibid.), OpviWoKAEentn¢ ‘bird-stealer’ 
(Herod.), motnpioKAémtng ‘cup-stealer? (Euphorion), PadavtioKAéntns 
‘cutpurse’ (Phryn.), Wn@oKAéntns ‘one who juggles with pebbles’ (Athen.), 
ipatioxAéntns ‘clothes-stealer’ (D.L.), moppupoKAentns ‘stealer of purple’ 
(ibid.), vuktiKAéntnes ‘thief of the night’ (Lucill.), GcnpoKAéntne ‘thief of 
plate’ (AP 11.360.3, adespoton), pikpoKAéntng ‘petty thief’ (schol. 
Aristoph.), O@OaApoKxAéntng ‘stealer of the eye’ (schol. Lycophr.), 
morAoKAentnes ‘stealer of children’ (schol. Call.). 


KOCHE® ‘arrange, equip, adorn’ (IV) 

FC: kocuncl- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: KocUNcictpatos (Oliaros ?2nd-—1st c.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 

ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: kocunciavags (Rhodes 1st c.—1st c. AD). 


AGENT NOUNS: KOCUN|T@p ‘commander’ (Hom.), Kocyntis ‘name of an 
Athenian magistrate’ (Pl.), kocunti)p ‘title of a magistrate’ (Aeschin.). 


V2 COMPOUNDS: yxpucoKocuNts ‘decorator with gold’ (Vett. Val.), 


TplyoKOCuNTI¢ ‘hairdresser’ (Hsch.). 


Kpadw ‘scream, bawl’ (II) 
FC: kexpaéi- (cf. the reduplicated future kexpdo€opon in Aristoph.). 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: KeKpagiAapacs ‘who conquers all in bawling’ 
(Aristoph.; this is in fact a comic formation in which both members have a 
verbal value). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDs: None. 


Onomastic compounps: The same verbal stem may appear in the Kurzname 
Kpaéloc (Boeotia 3rd—2nd c.). 


AGENT NOUNS: KEeKpaKtn¢g ‘bawler’ (Hippocr.), KpdKtns ‘bawler’ 
(Aristoph.), kpal6c ‘bawling’ (ibid.). 


V2 compounps: None. dkpaT'y)¢ ‘not barking’ (Aesch.) is a hapax. 


Kpaté@ ‘conquer, prevail’ (IVb) 
FC: kpatncl- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: KpatncikAeta (Sparta 6th c.) 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Kpatncipaxyos ‘conquering in the fight’ (Pi.), 
Kpati)- cutmoc ‘victorious in the race’ (ibid.), kpatncinouc ‘victorious in the 
foot-race’ (ibid.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: Kpatetcal op& (Thessaly 4th—3rd c.), kpatnciBovAn 
(Euboea 3rd c.), KpatnciAticg (Keos 4th—3rd c.), kpatnciAoyos (Thera 3rd 
c.), Kpatncinoya (Thessaly 4th—3rd c.), Kpatncivikoc (Laconia 2nd c.), 
KpatncimoAic (Macedonia? 315-307), kpatrycutmoc (Rhegion ca. 420-410). 


AGENT NOUNS: Kpati|twp ‘ruling star’ (Ptol.), Kpatntiis ‘possessor’ (Procl.). 


V2 compounps: None. Many of the very common bahuvrihis in -Kpatrc (< 
Kpatog ‘power’) may have acquired verbal semantics. Similarly, the type a 
itokpdtap ‘sole ruler’, which becomes a very popular pattern, conveys a 
verbal meaning: see the analysis in Chapter 6, section 5. 


Kpovw ‘strike, knock’ (IV) 
FC: Kpoucl- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Kpouci8upog ‘knocking at the door’ (type of 


flute-song mentioned by Trypho). 

APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: KpouclAvpnes ‘striking the lyre’ (Orph. H.). For 
KpouclAnpé@ ‘cheat the people’ (Aristoph.) and Kpovucipetpéw ‘cheat in 
measuring’ (Hsch.) see the analysis in Chapter 6, section 3.2. 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: Kpovctng¢ ‘butting’ (Dosith.). 


V2 compounps: CvFoKpovctns ‘one who uses a false balance’ (Artem.). 
Kepadokpovctns ‘striking the head’ (schol. Nic., type of poisonous spider), 
kupBadroKpovctng ‘one who strikes cymbals, player upon cymbals’ 
(Gloss.). 


Kpvnto ‘hide’ (IID 

FC: Kpvwi- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Kpvwivoos ‘hiding one’s thoughts’ (Xen.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: kKpvwWipétamtoc ‘hiding the forehead’ (Luc.), 
KpvwinoBoc ‘hiding one’s longing’ (EM), Kpvwigpwv ‘hiding one’s 
thoughts’ (Eust.), KpvwixoAog ‘hiding one’s anger’ (ibid.). In other 
compounds the FC xpvwi- does not have a governing meaning: e.g. in 
Kpvwilovog ‘secretly born’ (Orph. H.), kpuwiAopos ‘dwelling in secret’ 
(conjectured in place of the transmitted kpvwiApopoc, Orph. H.) and 
Kpvwopyns “with undescended testicles’ (Sor.). 

Onomastic compounbs: None. 


AGENT NOUNS: KpUmtn¢g ‘member of the Spartan kpumteia’ (Eur.? see 
Chapter 5, section 5.1.4 for this dubious attestation), kpumt)p ‘convenient 
for concealing’ (schol. Opp.). 


V2 compounps: None. The few ancient forms in -Kpv@ric are passive: 0 
Kpug|s ‘easy to hide’ (Aristot.), voktuxpvel|c ‘hidden by night’ (ibid.). The 
first active compound dates to the 7th c. AD: 8eoxpveiic ‘hiding God’ 
(Georg. Pisid.). 


Ktaopat ‘get, acquire’ (II) 
FC: ktncl- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: KTIcutto¢ (Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: KtnciBioc ‘possessing property’ (Aesch.). 


Onomastic compounps: xktf\cavApoc (Thasos 4th—3rd c.), Ktcapém 
(Euboea 3rd c.), ktnciapyoc (Athens 5th—4th c.), ktnciBtoc (Athens 5th—4th 
c.), KtyWciBovAoc (Athens ca. 360-350), Ktnclévnc (Euboea 4th—3rd c.), 
KtciAnpoc (Myko- nos ?4th/3rd c.), Ktmciénng (Paros ? 1st c.), KtACUKANC 
(Athens ca. 450 BC), ktncikpatns (Euboea 4th c.), ktycikpitog (Keos 4th— 
3rd _c.), KtynciAewco (Keos 4th—3rd c.), Ktmclévns (Imbros? 4th—3rd c.), 
KtciviuKoc (Keos 4th—3rd c.), KtcinoAtc (Chios ?ca. 200 BC), Kti\cinm0¢ 
(Athens 5th c.), ktncicbevns (Delos 246-208), KtncigiAoc (Euboea 5th c.), 
Ktyciyxapnes (Athens 4th c.). 


AGENT NOUNS: KTI}T@p ‘possessor’ (D.S.). 


V2 compounps: None except for the PN @oktrtm¢. 


Kvpo ‘obtain’ (I) 
FC: Kupcl- 


FIRST ATTESTED ComPpouND: No compounds from this verb are attested, but 
the existence of the FC kupcl- is proven by the Kurzname kupciAog (Athens 
480 BC). 


OTHER COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Aal yave ‘obtain by lot’ (1) 

FC: Aaye- (from the aorist Aayetv). 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Aaxépoipos (Athens 5th—4th c.). 
OTHER ComPpounDs: None. 

AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


AapBave ‘catch, receive’ (IV) 
FC: Aafe- (from the aorist AaBetv) 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Aafimmt% ‘one who catches/receives horses’ 
(Laconia ?2nd-tst c.). 


OTHER COMPOUNDs: None. 


AGENT Nouns: Af{mtn¢ ‘catcher’ (Zonar.). 


V2 compounns: EploaArntne ‘contractor’ (Telecl.), AwpoArmtne ‘greedy of 
gain’ (LXX), mpocwmoArntns ‘respecter of persons’ (NT). There are only a 
few active V2 compounds in -AGBoc: EploAGBoc ‘contractor’ (PL), 
CictpoAGBoc ‘armillary sphere’ (Ptol.) and Ae&ioAGBoc ‘spearman’ (Act. 
Ap.). There are two active -f¢ compounds: eAaBrc¢ ‘undertaking 
prudently’ (Democr.), itself producing various derivations, and O&vAaBNs 
‘quick at seizing’ (Aristot.). 


AavOdve / Ar8@ ‘forget, make one forget’ (I) 
FC: A&61- (from the aorist Aa8etv), A&O1- (from AN8@), Anci- 
FIRST ATTESTED CompouND: Aa®iKnAtc ‘banishing care’ (Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Aabig8ol Tog ‘banishing voice’ (epithet of death in 
Hes.), AncipBpotoc ‘taking men unawares’ (H. Hom. Merc.), AkOdvepoc 
‘escaping wind’ (Simon.), A&@inovoc ‘forgetful of sorrow (Soph.), 
Aa@ivoctoc ‘forgetful of returning home’ (Hsch.: BpaAbvev EnavedGetv), 
Aa@inowosg ‘forgetful of vengeance’ (ibid.). 


Other compounds in Aa@1- have a different structure, compare Aa8ippocvbvn 
‘forgetfulness’ (A.R.) or AaBimop@upic ‘which feeds in the dark’ (Ibyc.). 
Two compounds in Aa@i- have a long root vowel and derive from Ar8o (see 
below). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None. GAnO1)¢ ‘true’ is formally a passive verbal compound 
meaning ‘not hidden’. 


Aeinw ‘leave, loose, to be wanting’ (III) 
FC: Aunec-, Aimo-, A€ito-697 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Autecave@p ‘abandoning her husband’ (Stes.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: AutoteKkvoc ‘childless’ (Pi.), AimtogvAocg ‘lacking 
wood’ (Emp.), Autovauc ‘deserting the fleet’ (Aesch.), AitoteA€@ ‘to be in 
arrear with taxes’ (IG 9(1).334.14 Oeanthea 5th c.), AitommT via ‘want of 
a beard’ (Cratin.), Aitoctpatin ‘desertion from the army’ (Hdt.; from the 
unattested *Aimoctpatoc), Autowuxe@ ‘swoon’ (ibid.), Amol apoc ‘deserting 
her marriage’ (Eur.), Aitotagia ‘desertion’ (Dem.), Aimo8vupéw ‘faint’ 


(Hippocr.), Aemtol'vapov ‘lacking interpreters’ (IG 22.1357.9-10 Athens 
Ath c.), Auta&AeA@os ‘brotherless’ (Ep. Gr. 241, 1st c.), AutéKevtpos leaving 
a sting’ (Coll. Alex. adesp. 1), Amopftwp ‘leaving one’s mother’ (Phil. 
Epigr.), Awtomvooc ‘breathless’ (Mel.), AitavApia ‘want of men’ (Str.), 
Anavl'Wc¢ ‘sunless’ (IG 12(5).891, Macedonia, imp.), Aut6I'vioc ‘wanting a 
limb’ (Pl. Jun.), AutoAEppoc ‘without a skin’ (Diosc.), Aimomaicg ‘childless’ 
(Man.), AimoTAnvoc ‘sightless’ (Nonn.), Ait6I'A@ccoc ‘tongueless’ (ibid.), 
AundOprg ‘hairless’ (ibid.), Auto8poog ‘wanting voice’ (ibid.), Awtdmatpic 
‘leaving one’s country’ (ibid.), AutomtoAepoc ‘leaving the war’ (ibid.), 
AnontoAig ‘leaving the city’ (ibid.), AmocBevc ‘powerless’ (ibid.), 
Autdcktog ‘without shadow, casting no shadow’ (ibid.), AwtoBiot ‘dead ones’ 
(Hsch.). 


ONomastTic compounbs: Auto6Awpoc (Cyprus? hell.?). 

AGENT Nouns: None. Aowtdc is specialized as an adjective, meaning 
‘remaining’. 

V2 compounbs: all forms in -Aowtoc (beginning with the prefixed forms o- 


pi-qo-ro = EmiAoutoc and pe-ri-qo-ro = mepiAounoc, both ‘left’) have passive 
semantics (‘left, remaining’). 


AT ‘stop’ (D 

FC: Ané- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUNDS: Angutvpetos ‘allaying fever’ (Gal.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Angigwtos ‘waning’ (Heph. Astr.). 
OTHER Compounbs: None. 

AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Aba@ ‘release, redeem’ (IV) 

FC: Auct-, Ave- 

FIRST ATTESTED CompouNDs: AUcavApoc (Hom.), Avcwedts ‘releasing the 
limbs’ (ibid.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Aucikakoc ‘ending evil’ (Thgn.), AucipBpotoc 
‘relaxing men’ (Pi.), Aucittovoc ‘realising from pain’ (ibid.), Avomoyn 
‘ending strife’ (Aristoph.), AvciteAé@ ‘indemnify for expenses incurred’ 


(ibid.), Avc\C uta ‘relaxation of the limbs’ (Hippocr.), AvciG@voc ‘loosing the 
lower girdle’ (epithet of Eileilythia, Theocr.), Aucitd6Aepog ‘type of war- 
engine’ (P.Berol. 13044, BKT 5.1 p. 7-12 no. 1.2, ca. 1st c. BC), Avcikopoc 
‘letting the hair loose’ (Philostr.), Avcitfp@v ‘ending sorrow’ (Orph. H.), 
Avcuépivoc ‘driving care away’ (adesp.in AP), AuciT'apoc ‘dissolving 
matriage’ (Greg. Naz.). 


Onomastic compounps: AvavApoc (Athens 5th c.), AvcaT optic (Paros 6th 
c.), AvcoBiAt&c (Messenia 2nd c.), Avcowétm (Athens? 5th-4th c.), 
Avbcaiyptoc (Athens 4th c.), AvcavApiAt&c (Corinth ca. 610-590), Avcaviac 
(Athens 466/5), Avcapétm (Athens 5th c.), Aucapictn (Athens? 4th c.), 
Avbcapxoc (Euboea 5th c.), Auc€p@s (Calabria imp.), Auclavag (Elis 4th c.), 
AuciBiog (Euboea 5th c.), AuciA&poc (Sikyon 6th—Sth c.), Avo Aika 
(Epidauros 7th-6th c.), Avcieoc (Athens ca. 475— 450), AvctKAfic (Athens 
6th—5th c.), Aucikpdtns (Euboea 6th—Sth c.), Avcikpitocg (Athens ca. 360 
BC), AvugikvAng (Argolis 4th c.), AuciAe@c (Thasos b. 510 BC), AuciAoyoc 
(Argos ?320 BC), Aucipaxoc (Euboea 6th c. BC), AuciuBpotn (Nisyros 2nd— 
1st c.), AvgwéAwv (Athens 128/7 BC), Avciévng (Athens 4th c.), 
AvoNANs (Athens? ?2nd c.), Avcivect& (Boeotia hell.), Avcivikoc 
(Arcadia 4th c.), Aucl-§vn (Athens? Sth—4th c.), Aucinatpoc (Thessaly 27 
BC-14 AD), AvcinoAic (Athens 459/8), Avucitovoc (Boeotia 3rd c.), 
Avcitmog (Corinth ?ca. 550 BC), AvcimtdAgyosg (Euboea ?6th c.), 
Aucictpatog (Argos 8th c.), Avcitda@ic (Crete 2nd c.), AucitéAns 
(Pholegandros 2nd-1st c.), Avcitios (Athens 4th c.), Auclpavng (Athens ca. 
411 BC), Avcignpos (Athens 409 BC), AucigiAoc (Athens ca. 500-480), 
Avciyapns (Athens ca. 330-320). 


AGENT Nouns: Avtip ‘deliverer’ (Eur.). 


V2 compounps: WAtvoAbtns ‘setting free from pain’ (name of a kind of 
shell-fish, Plin.), voucoAbtn¢ ‘freeing from illness’ (Ep. Gr. 1026), 
KopBoAvtns ‘cut-purse’ (Hsch.), ypncwoAvtns ‘expounder of oracles’ (Tz. 
in schol. Lycophr.). Compounds in -Abtn¢ become more common in 
Byzantine Greek: see list in Buck-Petersen 571. 


Haivopiat ‘rage, be mad’ (IVa) 

FC: patv- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: paivavApos ‘mad after men’ (Hdn.). 
OTHER ComPpounDs: None. 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None with agentive suffixes, but the verb develops a very 
common type in -pavijc starting with Tvvaavic ‘mad for women’ 
(Hom.). A full list is provided in Buck-Petersen 721-722. The following 
forms are attested before the 3rd c.: @pevopavic ‘mad in the mind’ 
(Aesch.), QKpopavrs ‘on the verge of madness’ (Hadt.), tnmopavyjc 
‘abounding in horses’ (Soph.), Kapmopavi|c ‘running to fruit’ (ibid.), 
Aopipavis ‘raging with the spear’ (Eur.), ®&vpcopaviis ‘he who raves with 
the thyrsus’ (ibid.), yopopavryc ‘mad after dancing’ (Aristoph.), Appovejc 
‘half-mad’ (Aeschin.), 8nAvpaviic ‘maddening women’ (Antim.). 


peil voy ‘mix’ (1) 
FC: pigo-, peréi- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: plgéAArvec ‘half-Greeks’ (Hellanic.) Here the FC 
follows the meaning of the passive peifopot ‘to be mixed up with’. 
Compounds in pigo- are a very frequent category; only Archaic and 
Classical examples are listed below. 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: HigoAVAtoc ‘half Lydian’ (name of a musical tone; 
Bacch.), pigovopoc ‘feeding promiscuously’ (Simon.), pigoBdt%c ‘mingled 
with shouts’ (Aesch.), p1g68poo0c ‘with mingled cries’ (ibid.), p1gouBpotoc 
‘half-human’ (ibid.), pigompuc ‘having eye-brows that meet’ (Cratin.), 
wigoncpB_evoc ‘half-maiden’ (Hadt.), ué00Np ‘half-beast’ (ibid.), 
ygoBapBapos ‘half-barbarian’ (Eur.), pigav8pia ‘alternation of fair and foul 
weather’ (Hippocr.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: pElgapeétn (Euboea 3rd c.), peg évng (Athens 4th 
c.), pergiAnpoc (Athens 5th—4th c.), pergideog (Euboea 4th—3rd c.), perguxaA 
fic (Athens 376/5), peéikpdétnc (Athens ca. 367-360), peiéiAtoc (Boeotia 
ca. 76 BC), peigitmocg (Athens 4th c.), pevgigp@v (Euboea 4th—3rd c.), 
pevgaviAng (Athens 4th c.). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None of the active type in AG. Compounds in -p'j¢ are all 
passive.css Byzantine Greek has the form AovAopiktns ‘one who consorts 
with slaves’ (Tz.). See too Gppevopixtnc ‘one who consorts with men’ 
(Man.). 


HEAAQ ‘to be about to’ (ID 
FC: peAao- 


First ATTESTED COMPOUND: HeAAOTapoc ‘awaiting marriage, betrothed’ 
(Soph.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: peAAOAEttviKdg ‘(song sung while) waiting for 
dinner’ (Aristoph.), peAAovikida ‘delay victory’ (ibid.), peAAemtappos ‘just 
going to sneeze’ (ibid.), pedAo@dvatoc ‘at the point of death’ (schol. 
Aristoph.). As in other compound families, the FC often acquires the 
function of a modifying prefix, meaning ‘almost’: in the compounds 
peAAOVULL@OG ‘about to be wedded’ (Soph.) and peAAolvpvaciapxos ‘about 
to be gymnasiarchos’ (P. Lond. 2.1166.3, 1st c. AD) the FC seems to 
modify the SC, thus constituting a determinative structure. 


Onomastic compounbs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: HeAANTHS ‘one who has a hesitating character’ (Thuc.). 


V2 compounbs: None. 


PéA@ ‘care, to be an object of care’ (II) 

FC: pede-, peAnci- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: HEAEaT pos (Hom.): see Chapter 5, section 5.3.1. 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: HEANciLBpotos ‘an object of care to men’ (Aesch.). 


OnomastIc Compounbs: peAéinmoc (Thera 3rd—2nd c.), peArcutmoc (Sparta 
sth c.), pedéAtpoc (Lesbos 3rd c.), peAncalopns (Chios ?4th—3rd c.), 
eAncavApoc (Thasos b. 510 BC), peArcapxoc (Euboea 4th—3rd c.), 
peAnciAnpos (Thasos 5th—4th c.), pedecikpatng (Thrace ca. 265-260), 
HeArcutmoc (Athens 5th— 4th c.). 


AGENT NOUNS: LeAét@p ‘one who cares for, avenger’ (Soph.), peAnti|<¢ ‘one 
who is in charge’ (Eust.). 


V2 compounps: Forms in -p1€Af\¢ are rare and mostly passive. None of them 
is compounded with a noun. 


HEp@opan ‘blame’ (1) 
FC: pep 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: HEHWIPOLpoS ‘criticizing’ (lit. ‘blaming the fate’; 
Isoc.). 


OTHER compounDs: None. The late verb pep ifpoAéw ‘cast reproaches’ 
(Phot.) derives from a V2 compound with pépwic ‘blame’ in the FC. 


AGENT Nouns: None. The adjective pepmtdog has the active meaning 
‘throwing blame upon’ in Soph. Tr. 446). 


V2 compounps: None. Bahuvrihis in -pep@rc¢ which could be treated as 
active verbal compounds are absent: the only exception could be the late 
mMOADHEL Ors ‘much-blaming’ (Nonn.), which however could still be 
interpreted as a bahuvrihi. 


pév@ ‘stand, abide, await’ (IID 
FC: [léve-, HEVO-, HEVECI- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: peveéAoc (Hom.), peveAioc ‘abiding battle, 
steadfast in battle’ (Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: HéverttoAeposg ‘abiding war’ (Hom.), pevexcppns 
(ibid.) and wevéxtumog (Bacch.) both ‘staunch in battle’, pévavApoc 
‘awaiting a hus band’ (Dion. Trag.) and pevépayoc (App.) ‘staunch in 
battle’, pevéAovnoc ‘steadfast in the battle-din’ (Orph. A.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: Hévalxpoc (Locris 5th c.), pevaAKns (Locris 468 
BC), pévavApoc (Thessaly 524 BC), pevapym (Boeotia Sth c.), peveBovAoc 
(Thessaly 2nd c.), peveD'eitwv (Boeotia ?ca. 200-170), peveFEvng (Cyrene 
A4th-3rd c.), peveAdioc (Sparta 426 BC), pevéApoc (Boeotia, Archaic 
period), pevéAwpoc (Cimmerian Bosporos 2nd—1st c.), peve8aAnc (Delos 
229 BC), peveBapcons (Crete 2nd c.), pevéB8oivocg ‘one who awaits the 
feast?’ (Boeotia 5th c.), pevexaptnys (Crete 3rd c.), pevexAfic (Athens 5th 
c.), pevéxoppoc (Thessaly 3rd c.), pevexpatng (Corcyra 625-600), 
weveKpitoc (Boeotia 5th c.), pevexdAng (Athens ca. 350-320), pevéx@Aoc 
(Syracuse ca. 600 BC), pevéAoxog (Athens 326/5), peveépaxoc (Athens? 
Ath—3rd c.), pevevikh (Crete 223/2), pevegevoc (Athens 5th c.), peveroAic 
(Acarnania 3rd c.), pevettoAepos (Selinous 7th—6th c.), pevécorypos ‘one 
who stands by his spear’ (Athens ca. 500 BC), pevec8évnc (Athens 4th c.), 
yevectpatoc (Athens 5th c.), pevécctpotos (Boeotia 3rd—2nd c.), pevetéAns 
(Athens 412/11), pevétyoc (Sikyon 6th—5th c.), peve@iAos (Eretria 4th c.), 
peveppov (Eretria ?500—480), peve@vaos (Boeotia 5th c.), pevexapiAtc 
(Sparta ca. 400-375), pevéyappos (Scythia Minor 4th c.), pevéxapoc 
(Eretria 2nd c.), pEevewowos (Athens 464 BC), pévinmtoc (Athens 5th c.). A 
number of PNs in peve- have variants in peveci-: e.g. PEvEeclkpatns 
(Athens? 4th c.), pevecictpatoc (Rhodes 2nd c.), peveécimmog (Amorgos ? 
2nd-—1st c.) or in pevo- e.g. pEvomtoAEpos (Tenos hell.?). 


AGENT Nouns: Only forms deriving from compound verbs, like mapapo- voc 


‘constant’. 


V2 compounps: None. The only form conveying verbal active semantics is 
Cleipovoc ‘everlasting’, attested in Byzantine Greek (LBG). 


pupvi|cKe@ ‘remind of’/ uutvéSKOLat ‘remember’ (IV) 
FC: pvnci- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ma-na-si-we-ko (= pvncieploc). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: ,Viicicté@avocg ‘remindful of crowns’ (LSJ: 
‘wooing crowns’; Pi.), pvqcitfp@v ‘reminding of misery’ (Aesch.), 
Lvncikakoc ‘revengeful’ (Aristot.; the denominative pvncikaKké@ 
‘remember past injuries’ occurs in Hdt. and in contemporary Attic 
inscriptions), p.vnci8eos ‘name of a plant’ (Ps. Diosc.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: HVaicoAKNS (Boeotia ?ca. 550-525), pvitcavApiAtic 
(Seli- nous 5th c.), pvacWeitav (Athens 4th—3rd c.), pvc évnc (Boeotia 
6th—5th c.), 


pvaicAik& (Sapph.), pvitciAm@poc (Rhodes 4th—3th c.), pviici@aAnsc (Gela 
6th—5th c.), pvaiciBeoc (Aegina 6th—Sth c.), pvacucdaptns (Crete 3rd c.), pva 
cikvAns (Delos 2nd c.), pvitcipaxoc (S. Italy? 6th—5th c.), pvitcipoptoc 
(Crete? ?5th c.), pviicigevoc (Phokis 5th c.), pviicioploc (Boeotia 3rd c.), 
pviicioyos (Megaris 3rd c.), pviicinovog (Thera ?6th c.), pviicipd& (Boeotia 
?3rd—2nd c.), pviicicbévncg (Messene ca. 208 BC), pvitcityioc (Rhodes 
374/3), vaca optic (Athens 423 BC), pvncoapetn (Athens ca. 450-425), 
Lvicapxoc (Samos 6th c.), pvncidvag (Cos 3rd c.), pvnciBioc (Athens ca. 
411 BC), pvnciBovAocg (Athens 4th c.), pvnciAnpoc (Athens 4th c.), 
Lvnciemns (Paros ?2nd—1st c.), pvncieploc (Athens 398/7), pvn-cikapiac? 
(Euboea 5th c.), pvncixAng (Athens 464 BC), pvncikAlc (Chios? 6th c.), 
yvncukpatns (Athens ca. 411 BC), pvnciukpitn (Athens? 4th c.), pvnciAeas 
(Paros ?5th), pvnciAoyoc (Athens 5th c.), pvncipBpotog (Samos 3rd c.), 
vnci-unAn (Athens? 4th c.), pvncinoAic (Dalmatia 4th—3rd c.), uvAcutmoc 
(Athens 5th c.), pvnciuttoAepm® (Athens 5th c.), pvncigtpdatn (Athens? 5th 
c.), EvncitéAns (Athens 405 BC), pvncipavne (Athens 4th c.), pvncigivoc 
(Athens 5th c.), pvnctyapns (Athens 4th c.). 


AGENT NOUNS: pvnctip ‘suitor’ (Hom.), pvfct@p ‘mindful of’ (Aesch.). 
The old formation pvfp@v ‘mindful’ (Hom.) also has the function of an 
agent noun. 


V2 COMPOUNDS: TOALpIVI)\c¢tT@p ‘much-remembering’ (Aesch.), GpvALav 


‘unmindful’ (Pi.), lepopvAu@v ‘mindful of sacred things’ (usually 
indicating the representative of the Delphic council, Dem.), e0pvApev 
‘easy to remember’ (Xen.), moAvuvs@v ‘remembering many things’ 
(Plu.). 


Hipve ‘stay, stand’ (1) 

FC: puv(o)- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: [Lipiveppoc (7th c.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 


Onomastic compounps: ptuvalopng (Thasos 5th—4th c.), ptpvoKAlic 
(Athens 104/3), ptpvoKpatns (Athens 4th c.), ptpvopayos (Thasos ca. 385 
BC), pipvoroAtc (Crete 228/7). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


pic’ ‘mix’ (I) 
FC: picI(0)- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: pic oI kei ‘meeting of the waters’ (Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: ptcI'oAia ‘place where streets meet’ (Hsch., 
synonym of j1g0Aia). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: HIcl'6AGc (Athens 5th c.). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None of the active type. Compounds in -yIf)\¢ are always 
passive: see pei vvyu, and Chapter 6, section 4.3. 


pice ‘hate’ (IVa) 
FC: pgo- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: [11¢08e0¢ ‘hating the gods’ (Aesch.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: [IcoTUpawvoc ‘tyrant-hater’ (Hdt.), picoAnposc 
‘hating democracy’ (Aristoph.), picoAdkev ‘hating Laconians’ (ibid.), 
picomopmag ‘hating the shield-handle (hating war)’ (ibid.), picoBapBapos 
‘hating foreigners’ (Pl.), picdco@osg ‘hating wisdom’ (ibid.), picomdvnpos 
‘hating knaves’ (Dem.), picdtexvoc ‘hating children’ (Aeschin.), 
picogiAuntmos ‘hating Philip’ (ibid.), picd@iAosg ‘hating friends’ (Aristot.), 
pcdBnpos ‘hating the chase’ (Xen.), picomépcnsg ‘hater of the Persians’ 
(ibid.). For other post-Classical compounds, see LSJ. 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: picnti)¢ ‘hater’ (Athanasius). 


V2 compounps: There are no compounds in -cntic. The following 
compounds in -p1cl\¢ have verbal active semantics: Seopicr\c ‘hating the 
gods’ (Aristoph.; the passive meaning ‘heated by the gods’ is attested in 
Plato), @avepouicr|c ‘hating openly’ (Aristot.), moAvpich¢ ‘much-hating’ 
(Luc.). 


vukda@ ‘win’ (IVb) 

FC: vikncl- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: viki&iciBtoc (Corcyra Sth c.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 


Onomastic compounps: The FC is either viko- or vikncl- (viKiicl-). SCs 
freely occur with both FCs. The following list includes only names which 
have a probable V1 structure (doublets are not repeated): vikal‘dpn¢ 
(Thasos b. 510 BC), vixa8Aocg (Cyrenaica 68 or 4 BC), vik&vag (Telos 3rd 
c.), vikavApn (Naxos ca. 650 BC), vikavOns (Cyprus 5th—4th c.), vixdvep 
(Paros 5th c.), vikapétn (Athens ca. 480-470), vikapyoc (Athens ca. 510 
BC), vikiiciBioc (Corcyra ca. 500 BC), vixt-cipovAu (Messenia 4th c.), vikt 
ciA&pog (Locris 336-332), vixtiiciAixoc (Tenedos 4th—3rd c.), vikticieoc 


(Rhodes 146 BC), viktictkAlic (Rhodes ca. 370 BC), vikit-cixpatnc (Rhodes 
Ath—3rd c.), viKticiAtc (Thera ?6th c.), vikt&icipayos (Thessaly ca. 230-200), 
vikiicimtoAtc (Thessaly 4th—3rd c.), vik&ictyapns (Boeotia 2277-274), vikt 
cixopog (Locris ca. 230 BC), viknciAuwoc (Athens 377/6), vikrcutmoc 
(Athens ca. 520 BC), vikdBovAoc (Athens 424 BC), vikolevns (Athens 4th 
c.), wikOAnpoc (Athens ca. 485-480), vixdAtkocg (Macedonia 5th c.) 
vikoApopos (Aegina 6th—5th c.), vikoA@pos (Arcadia b. 425 BC), vixko8éa 
(Athens? ?3rd c.), vik68ep1¢ (Amorgos ca. 200 BC), vixoxAlic (Aegina 6th— 
5th c.), vikoxpatns (Athens 4th c.), vikoxpéwv (Cyprus 4th c.), vikoKpitoc 
(Kalymnos ca. 200 BC), vikoAtoc (Corinth 7th—-6th c.), vixoAga@v (Aetolia 
2nd c.), vikdAoxyos (Laconia 5th c.), vikopaxoc (Metapontum ?ca. 525-500), 
vikouévnc (Athens 459/8), vixopnAnc (Messenia 8th—7th c.), viKovikn 
(Athens? 4th c.), vikovot& (Macedonia 7th—6th c.), vikdvopoc (Athens 109- 
96), vikdgevoc (Athens ca. 500 BC), vikondtp& (Athens 4th c.), vixdmtoAic 
(Athens? 440-430), vikoc8évng (Chios? 6th c.), vikoctpatoc (Athens ca. 
520 BC), vikotéAeia (Messenia 8th—7th c.), vikotipoc (Rhodes ca. 242 BC), 
vikotbxn (Crete 182 AD), vikogiipog (Rhodes ca. 335 BC), vikogavns 
(Sicyon 6th—5th c.), viko-@péav (Athens 226/5), vikoyapne (Athens 5th—4th 
c.). 


AGENT NOUNS: viK&thp ‘winner’ (Crete 3rd c—2nd c. BC), viKf\twp 
‘victorious’ (Greek translation of Victrix in Legio Victrix, Dio Cassius), 
viknti¢ ‘winner in games’ (CIG 5035, Nubia 240 AD; also used as 
‘conqueror’ ). 


V2 compounps: There are no compound forms of the agent nouns. Active 
verbal semantics is conveyed by some of the compounds in -vikng and - 
vikoc. The following forms are the most ancient: opavéviKoc ‘conquering 
heaven’ (Aesch.), OAvpmidvikoc ‘victorious in the Olympic games’ (Pi.), 
mu8Ovikos ‘winner at the Pythian games’ (ibid.), IcOpoviKoc ‘winner in the 
Isthmian games’ (Bacch.), mévviKoc ‘all-victorious’ (ibid.); OAvpTMOViKic 
‘conqueror in the Olympic games’ (Pi.), mu@tovikiic ‘winner in the Pythian 
games’ (ibid.), Ic8ovikns ‘winner in the Isthmian games’ (Bacch.). 


GAAvpn ‘destroy’ (IV) 
FC: OAeci- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: WAeciKapmtoc ‘destroying fruits’ (Hom.; the long 
vowel is explained by DEG as a metrical variant). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: OAgchv@p ‘destroying men’ (Thgn.), OAeciénp 
‘destroying wild beasts’ (Eur.), OAecintoAtc ‘destroying cities’ (Tryph.), 


OAeccitbpavvoc ‘destroying tyrants’ (Cometas), OAgcipBpotoc ‘destroying 
men’ (Procl.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDs: None. 


AGENT Nouns: OAeti)p ‘destroyer’ (Hom.). OAétng ‘destroyer’ (LSJ) is a vox 
nihili: see Chapter 6, section 2.13. 


V2 compounds: AvApoAétetpa ‘murderess’ (Aesch.), moarAoAétwp ‘child- 
murdering’ (ibid.), moiAoAéteipa ‘murderess of her children’ (Eur.), 
MOATPOAET@p ‘parricide’ (Antiph. Epigr.), @npoAetns ‘slayer of beasts’ (Phil. 
Epigr.), [WavtoAétap ‘giant-killer’ (Luc.), woyoAétns ‘soul-destroyer’ 
(Hdn.), olvoAétmc ‘dire destroyer’ (Orph. A.), TiPavtoAétc ‘giant- 
killer’(AP 9.524, adesp.), ApakovtoAétng ‘serpent-slayer’ (AP 9.525.5, 
adesp.). A few active compounds in -@At\c¢ are attested from the 5th c. 
onwards. 


Ovivnpt ‘profit’ (II) 

FC: Ovncl- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: OvncimtoAtc ‘profiting the state’ (Simon.) 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 


OnomastTic compounps: ’Ovitcol'é6pac (Cyprus 7th-6th c.), ’Oviciavag 
(Cyprus 4th c.), "Ovaicévnc (Kalymnos 3rd c.), "OvaiciA&pocg (Cyprus ? 
5th c.), "OviiciBa&Ansg (Cyprus 4th c.), "OvaiciBepic (Cyprus 6th c.), "Ovi 
ci8eoc (Delos ca. 100 BC), ’Ova&icikpétng (Cyprus 6th—4th c.), Ovitcixumpoc 
(Cyprus 6th—4th c.), "Ova&ciAtdcg (Cyprus 6th c.), "Ov&cipaxog (Kalymnos ca. 
200 BC), ’OvitcipBpotog (Thessaly ca. 160 BC), ’Oviicipévng (Cyprus 4th 
c.), "Ov&civikosg (Cyprus 5th—4th c.), ’Ov&ciowoc (Cyprus 4th c.), "Ova 
clopoc (Cyprus ?5th—4th c.), ’OvitcinoAicg (Laconia 3rd c.), Oviicictpatoc 
(Rhodes 2nd c.), ’OviicitéAns (Rhodes 2nd c.), ’Ov&cityiog (Cyprus 6th— 
Ath c.), "Oviicipavera (Rhodes 2nd c.), ’Ov&cigavtos (Cyprus 4th c.), "Ova 
cipivog (Boeotia ca. 220-200), ’Ovitciyapic (Paros 6th c.), "Oviiciyappoc 
(Crete hell.), OvrcavApoc (Athens 5th c.), Ovncapétn (Amorgos 4th—3rd 
c.), "OvAcapxoc (Euboea 4th-3rd c.), ’OvnciBiocg (Athens ca. 550 BC), 
"OvnciBovaAoc (Eretria 4th-3rd c.), ’OvncuwAllc (Amorgos 4th c.), 
’Ovncixpitoc (Athens 4th c.), Ovncyunavy (Cyprus 3rd c. AD), ’Ovfcutmoc 
(Athens ca. 400 BC), ’Ovncipopoc (Cimmerian Bosporos 3rd c.). 


AGENT Nouns: Ov/\twp ‘bringing benefits’ (Gal.: technical name of a kind of 
plaster). 


V2 compounps: None. 


Oppaw ‘set in motion’ (II) 

FC: Oppnci- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ‘oppliciAtic (Argos 4th c.). 
OTHER CompounDs: None. 


AGENT Nouns: Opunti|c¢ ‘someone ready to strike’ (Philostr.) and ‘imperious 
person’ (Philostr. Jun.), Oppdcteipa ‘one who urges on’ (Orph. H.). 


V2 compounbs: None. 


Spvupt ‘incite, making to arise, start up’ (IV) 
FC: Opti-, Opci-, Opco- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUNDS: e-ti-me-de-i/Ertimédehi/ (dat.), e-ti-ra-wo/ 


Ertilawos/ (for both, see the interpretation in Chapter 4, section 7.2), o-ti- 
na-wo /Ortinawos/. 

APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Opctvegt|¢ ‘raising the clouds’ (Pi.), Opciktumoc 
‘stirring noise’ (ibid.), Opcotpiciva ‘wielder of the trident’ (ibid.), OpciaAoc 
‘stirring the sea’ (Bacch.), Opcifaxyac ‘inciting Bacchants’ (ibid.), 
Opcinouc ‘raising the foot’ (Simm.), OpcWvvaixa ‘exciting women’ (PMG 
adesp. 1003, acc. sg.), OpcoOpi€ ‘raising the hair’ (Theognost.) 

ONomasTic coMPouNDs: (Liter.) OpciAoyoc (Hom.), Optidoyos (ibid.), 
’Opcé- Atoc (Pi.). (Ep.) ’Opcuctvoc (Syracuse 3rd—5th c. AD), ’OpcikAtic 
(Crete 2nd c.), ’Opcikpatnsg (Acarnania 3rd c.), "Opcipayoc (Boeotia 3rd 
c.), ’Opcévn¢g (Athens ca. 505 BC), wOpcitmocg (Athens 6th c.), 
’Opcigavtos (Sparta 6th—5th c.), "OpcodAtioc (Thrace 3rd c.). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounns: Acéptic (Hom.), AvKopttic (ibid.). 


Tava ‘stop’ (ID 
FC: mavcl- 


FirsT ATTESTED COMPOUND: TlauGavepHosg ‘stopping the winds’ (Aesch.), 
miavcuBptic ‘checking insolence’ (ibid.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: mTavcaviacg ‘allaying the sorrows’ (Soph.), 


mauciAumog ‘ending pain’ (ibid.), mavcivocog ‘ending illness’ (ibid.), 
maucinovos ‘ending toil’ (Eur.), mavuctvictaAoc ‘ending drowsiness’ (Ael. 
Dion.), mavgWAvvoc ‘stopping pain’ (schol. Soph.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: TtabcavApoc (Cyprus ?6th c.), mauctk&ic (Cyprus 5th 
c.), movcuAllc (Melos 5th—4th c.), movcikpdtnc (Eretria 4th—-3rd c.), 
mauciAoyog (Rhodes 188-167), mouciAumog (Athens ca. 148-117), 
maucipaxyog (Samos ?b. 500 BC), maucitdAepog (Rhodes ca. 325 BC), 
mavcimmtosg (Sparta 330 BC), maucictpatoc (Athens 405 BC), maucitiyoc 
(Cyprus 5th c.), mauciyxapic (Cyprus 5th c.). 


AGENT NOUNS: Tlauctl|p ‘one who stops’ (Soph.), mowdctwp ‘one who stops’ 
(Usyll.). 


V2 compounbs: None. 


m€i0c/neiBopat ‘persuade, obey’ (IVa) 
FC: meici-, meWe-, me180-, me1WEct- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: TteicavApoc (Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: TletcyyaAtvoc ‘obeying the rein’ (Pi.), meicipBpotoc 
‘obeying mortals’ (Bacch.), metciBpotos ‘id.’ (Aesch.), neiBapyosg ‘obeying 
authority’ (ibid.), me\WBapxéw ‘obey one in authority’ (Eup.), meici8avatoc 
‘persuading to die’ (D.L.), mevBoAtkatdcuvoc ‘obedient to justice’ (PGM 
5.403, 4th c. AD). 


Onomastic compounps: TteWWal'dpacg (Cyprus 6th c.), mei@avApoc (Euboea 
5th c.), mei@apyoc (Eretria 4th—3rd c.), mevBéAtocg (Thessaly ca. 191 BC), 
meWevoucg (Athens ca. 330-320), mei8épwc (Calabria 1st c. AD), 
meWeciAewc (Thrace ca. 360-350), mev8iAcpoc (Laconia 5th c.), mevduKAlc 
(Athens ca. 259-256), mev8ipevncg (Keos 4th—3rd c.), mei®inmoc (Thessaly 
4th-3rd c.), mevBOAnposg (Athens 39/8), me\Boxpatns (Rhodes 3rd—2nd c.), 
mevBOAkog (Thessaly 4th c.), meWopevns (Thessaly ?160 BC), mev86Eevoc 
(Athens 189/90 AD), mei8dctpatog (Rhodes 3rd—2nd c.), meicalopac 
(Thera ?7th—-6th c.), meicavApoc (Rhodes 7th—6th c.), meicapét& (Rhodes 
imp.), meicapyoc (Syracuse 317 BC), meiclavag (Athens ca. 530-520), 


mewciBovAog (Paros 279 BC), meic\Adpac (Athens 330/29), meiciAtpoc 
(Kalymnos 3rd c.), meigiAixn (Athens ca. 400 BC), metciAdt& (Rhodes ca. 
115 BC), meici8eoc (Athens 371/0), meiciKAlic (Athens ca. 338-326), 
meiciuKpatns (Taras 6th c.), mewciAew@c (Athens 405 BC), meiciAoyoc (Rhodes 
ca. 325 BC), metcuayic (Cos ca. 200 BC), meicipBpotog (Rhodes 3rd c.), 


metciviKoc (Keos 4th—3rd c.), meicivouc (Rhodes ?6th c.), meicitoAic (Rhodes 
3rd c.), meicinopocg (Thera ?6th c.), meictimmog (Athens ca. 450-430), 
meicictpatoc (Athens ?7th c.), meicippoAog (Taras 6th c.), mewitéAns (Tenos 
Ath BC), mercoAwpos (Thessaly 27 BC-14 AD). 


AGENT Nouns: TtetcTY|p ‘one who obeys’ (Suid.). 


V2 compounps: &tomormel8nc ‘ready to obey’ (Hdn.), Oeomei8r\c¢ ‘obedient 
to God’ (Hierocl.). 


memo ‘own’ (11) 
FC: macl- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: qa-sa-ko/Kwasarkhos/? (= md&capyxoc, Corinth ?274 
BC). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDs: None. 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: TtAciPotos (Boeotia 3rd c.), mexcutmtoc (Cyrene 4th c.) 
and macgikpatng (Rhodes ca. 350-325) yield meanings which can be 
connected to mém&po.. Many other names in maci- may derive from this 
root, but the homonimy of compounds of mic makes it difficult to separate 
the two groups. See analysis in Chapter 5, section 5.3.1. 


AGENT NOUNS: TIakcT&c¢ ‘owner’ (IC 4.72.col.II.1.43, Crete 5th c.) 


V2 compounbs: None. 


mépO@q@ ‘destroy’ (IV) 
FC: mlepci- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: TlepcémtoAtcg ‘destroying cities’ (Hes.). For 
mepcepoveta, which is not to be connected to mép8a, see the discussion in 
Chapter 6, section 3.2. 


OTHER COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: Only mtoAuntdp8o¢ ‘destroying cities’ (Hom.). 


mT voyn ‘fix, make solid’ (IV) 
FC: mYeci-, mn é1- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: TInTecipaAAog ‘thick-fleeced’ (Hom.). The FC 


does not have a governing function and characterizes a ‘compressed’ 
fleece: for the structure of this compound, see Chapter 6, section 3.2. 


OTHER CompPouNnDs: TIngl8cAatta ‘she that freezes the sea’ (fr. adesp.655 K- 
A). 


Acent Nouns: None from the simple verb, but see € umy|KtN¢ ‘one who 
sticks up judicial notes’ (Aristot.). 


V2 compounps: @yaptomnldc ‘building chariots’ (Hom.), vounnldc ‘ship- 
builder’ (Thuc.), copomml'6c ‘coffin-maker’, (Aristoph.), @Aonmmldc ‘one 
who prepares salt’ (Nic.), @yogonnldc ‘cartwright’ (Plu.), AcmAonnl'6c 
‘shield-maker’ (Poll.; already present in the comic compound 
topveutoAupacmiAonmmldos ‘lyre-turner and shield-maker’, Aristoph.), 
KAwonnlocg ‘maker of beds’ (Theognost.), GMpiomnldc ‘someone who 
works raw wood’ (schol. Aristoph.). The following three forms in -naIf¢ 
have active meaning: T'vuional yc ‘stiffening the limbs’ (Antip.), ly8unal' hc 
‘piercing fish’ (Theaet.) and vaunn['\j¢ ‘ship-building’ (Man.). 


Tap TMAH ‘fill’ CD 

FC: mAncl- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: TtAncictios ‘filling the sails’ (Hom.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: TIANcL@at)s ‘with full light’ (Man.). 
ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: TtAncikpatns (Thasos 4th—3rd c.). 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


MAN scm ‘strike’ (IV) 

FC: mAnéi- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: TAN Eutmoc ‘striking horses’ (Hom.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 

ONomasTIC COMPOUNDS: TIAN Euttoc (Athens ca. 510 BC). 


AGENT Nouns: TANKTHS ‘striker’ (Aristot.), mAnktip ‘striking object or 
person’ (Hdn.), mAdktwp ‘striker’ (Doric form, Phan.). 


V2 compounps: AtonAnKtiv (acc. sg.) ‘striken by god’? (Hsch.), l 
CXUpOnANKt|s ‘wounding severely’ (ibid.). See also the earlier 


@pevonAnl ns ‘striking the mind’ (Aesch.), KapteponAnl sc ‘striking 
fiercely’ (D.S.). 


mpaccgw ‘accomplish, achieve, exact payment’ (IV) 
FC: mpaégi- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: TIpaéitéAng (Athens ca. 490 BC). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: Tipagal opiic (Aegina 5th c.), mpagavApog (Cyprus 
6th c.), mpagiavag (Cos ca. 366-350), mpagiBiog (Laconia 5th c.), 
mpagipovaAoc (Athens 421/0), mpagiA&pocg (Arcadia 4th c.), mpagiAixh 
(Thessaly 6th c.), mpagiémng (Myconos 297 BC), mpagiepfog (Athens 
471/0), mpage (Cos 5th c.), mpaétAlc (Melos 5th c.), mpaéupatnc 
(Megara 3rd c.), mpagixpéwv (Myconos 297 BC), mpagtkvAns (Melos 5th 
c.), MpagiAac (Keos 4th—3rd c.), mpogipévng (Locris ?ca. 625-600), 
mpaéiunctap (Kalymnos ca. 200 BC), mpaéivixoc (Athens ca. 450 BC), 
mpagivoos (Arcadia ca. 425-385), mpagioAoc (Rhodes 6th c.), mpagiona 
(Pholegandros ?1st c. AD), mpagioxoc (Crete 223/2), mpaginoAig (Kalymnos 
ca. 200 BC), mpagutnog (Cyprus 4th c.), mpagictpatoc (Thera imp.), 
mpaéitéAng (Troizen ?ca. 500 BC), mpagitipm® (Argolis 4th c.), mpagipavns 
(Lesbos 3rd c.), mpagigavtog (Kalymnos ca. 200 BC), mpagixapic (Rhodes 
3rd—2nd c.). 


AGENT Nouns: TIpnKtt)p ‘doer’ (Hom.), mpaxta@p ‘one who does or executes’ 
(Soph.), mpfKtnc ‘treacherous person’ (Hippocr.): for this form, see 
Chapter 6, section 3.2. 


V2 COMPOUNDS: TAVTOTIPAKTNS ‘ready to do anything’ (Ptol.), Aor onpaxtap, 
of dubious sense (PBaden 26.40, 3rd c. AD). Active compounds in -¥\c: 
Avcenpal fic ‘faring ill’ (Vett. Val.), elmpaIns ‘doing well’ (adverb in John 
Chrys.), AAtkonpal'ic ‘acting wrongly’ (Stob.), kaxonpal yc ‘evil-doing’ 
(Hsch.), Axoionpal'i)¢ ‘acting justly’ (PSI 1.76.5, 6th c. AD). 


Aénte ‘sew together’ (IV) 
FC: Poup(1)- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: flos@Adc ‘one who sews together poems, reciter 
of epic poems’ (Hes.), with its derivations PayWAia and PoyWAga. 


OTHER COMPOUNDs: None. 


AGENT NOUN: Parts ‘clothes-mender’ (Philox. Gramm. ). 


V2 compounps: Atkoppontnc ‘pettifogger’ (Phryn.), colpatopantns 
‘saddler’ (POxy. 1883.3, 6th c. AD): both have older parallels ending in - 
ppagos, which is the older and more productive type of SC from this root, 
though most forms belong to post-Classical Greek. A full list is provided in 
Buck-Petersen 401. The following forms are attested before the 3rd c.: 
LNxavoppa@os ‘forming crafty plans’ (Soph.), Ictloppd@os ‘sail-patcher’ 
(Poll.: used in the sense of ‘tricky fellow’ in Aristoph.), veopoppdaq@og ‘one 
who stitches with sinews, mender of shoes’ (Aristoph.). Active -1¢ 
compounds: Atwoppagr|c ‘making nests’ (Nonn.; previously ‘sewn of flax’) 
and AoAoppawhs ‘weaving treacherously’ (Nonn.; previously ‘woven 
treacherously’). 


OATvopr ‘break’ (II) 
FC: Png 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Pnéfyvep ‘breaking armed ranks’ (lit. ‘breaking 
men’; Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: Pnéix8wv ‘bursting forth from the earth’ (lit. 
‘breaking the earth apart’; Strato Com.), PnéuxéAev8oc ‘opening a path’ (AP 
9,525.18, adesp.), PnEivooc ‘breaking the wits’ (AP 9.524, adesp.). 


Onomastic compounns: 'Pnéifioc (Locris 536 BC), ‘PnEipoyxoc (Euboea 4th— 
3rd c.). 


AcENT Nouns: PyKtn¢ ‘breaker’ (Aristot.). 


V2 compounps: None of the agentive type. There are two 5th-century 
compounds in -ppol'y\c with active meaning, olyoppolyc ‘bleeding’ 
(Soph.) and woxoppal')¢ ‘letting the soul break loose’ (Eur.), but the type 
remains overwhelmingly passive throughout. 


Aint ‘throw, hurl’ (1) 
FC: Puyn- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Pulobynv ‘tossing the neck’ (Pi.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: PiorAoc ‘throwing away one’s weapons’ (said of 
a panic flight; Aesch.), Piyyacmc ‘throwing away the shield’ (Aristoph.), ? 
wo@8aApos ‘casting the eyes about’ (Ptol.). 


Onomastic Compounns: ‘PuyoAtoc (Sparta 624 BC). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None of the active type. Compounds in -ppig/jc, attested 
from the 5th c., are all passive.«ss 


cei@ ‘shake’ (IV) 

FC: cetct- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Celcix8wv ‘shaking the earth’ (Pi.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: ceicox8eia ‘shaking off of burdens’ (Aristot.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: celciAoyoc (Athens 5th c.), ceicutmtoc (Aeolic Cyme 
350- 250). 


AGENT Noun: cetcti\¢ ‘kind of earthquake’ (Lyd.). 


V2 compounbs: muploceictns ‘tower-shaker’ (an engine of war; Anon. in 
Rhetorica anonyma3.350 Walz). 


cnévAq@ ‘pour, make a drink offering’ (1) 
FC: cmevei-, ctevAe-? 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: cmtevci8eoc ‘one who makes offerings to the gods’ 
(Crete ca. 500 BC). If the etymology is correct, the FC would seem to be 
formed on the original stem of the s-aorist cmev-c-, with a phonological 
treatment only reserved to secondary [ns] sequences in Cretan. 


Onomastic compounps: the FC cmevAe- may lie behind the Kurzname 
cnévAa@v (Thebes ca. 316-250), which however is interpretable also as a 
participle. 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. Compounds in -crovAog are bahuvrihis containining 
cnovAn: e.g. tpicnovAoc ‘consisting of three pourings’ (Soph.), ol 
vocrovAoc ‘with 

offerings of wine’ (Poll.), or, more rarely, prepositional governing 
compounds like UmdcmovAoc ‘under a treaty’ (Hdt.) and nmapdcnovAoc 
‘contrary to a treaty’ (Thuc.). 


cnevAq ‘urge, strive after’ (I) 


FC: cmevcl-, crevAe-? 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: cmtevcimmtoc (Athens 415 BC). 


Onomastic compounps: cnevcavApiAng (Athens? 5th—4th c.), cmeucuxAlic 
(Athens 4th c.), cnevcikpatns (Athens ?343-2 BC). The FC cnevAe- may 
lie behind the Kurzname cnebAwv (Pharsalos ca. 230-200 BC). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


‘V2 compounps: None. 


ctéAA@ ‘make ready, fit out, send’ (IV) 

FC: cteAAe- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: cteAAavApiAngs (Thasos 5th—4th c.). 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounpbs: Although most of the frequent compounds in -ctoAoc are 
bahuvrihis from ctoAoc ‘equipment’ or ctoAf ‘expedition’, the following 
forms have a probably V2 agentive structure: muIoctoAog, literally ‘fitting 
out, decorating her buttocks’ (Hes.), and by TapoctdAosg ‘preparing a 
wedding’ (attributed to Pisander by schol. Eur.), mopmogtoAé@ ‘conduct a 
procession’ (IG 2.1325, Athens, 174-173), vexvoctodAog ‘ferrying the dead’ 
(Antip. Thess.), vvp@octdAos ‘escorting the bride’ (Jos.), vexpoctdAoc 
‘layer-out of corpses’ (Artem.), poptoctdAoc ‘sending off a freight’ (Man.), 
WuxoctodAog ‘escorting souls’ (Tryph.). 


ctépl'@ ‘love’ (IVa) 
FC: ctepI’- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Cictepl'dvwp ‘not loving men’ (i.e. ‘not having 


loved men’, said of Io who was loved by Zeus, Aesch.) is a poetic 
formation likely to be based on the unattested **ctepl'dvap. 


OTHER COMPOUNDS: cteplogbvevuvoc ‘loving one’s consort’ (Lycophr.). 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: One of the few compounds in -ctepI'y\c, Actepl'c ‘not 
loving’, has an active meaning in Soph. Aj. 776, while it is passive in Soph. 
OT 229. Two other late compounds have active meaning: texvoctopI' yc 
‘full of filial affection’ (Sidyma, TAM 2.235) and Opdctoplos ‘feeling the 
same affection’ (Nonn.). 


ctTpégo@ ‘turn, twist’ (IV) 
FC: CIpege-, CTPEWI-, CTPEWO- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ctpegeAtvew@ ‘whirl round the stream’ (Hom.), 
seemingly from the unattested **ctpegeAw))c. 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: CTpEWipaAAos “with tangled fleece’ (Aristoph.; for 
the analysis of this artificial compound, see Chapter 6, section 3.1), 
ctpewoAkeéw ‘twist the right’ (ibid.), ctpewoAwonavouplia ‘cunning in 
the perversion of justice’ (ibid.), ctpewovynv ‘twisting the neck’ 
(Theopomp. Com.), ctpewikepacs ‘African antelope’ (Plin.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: GTpemeveas ‘turning the ship’ (Athens 3rd c.), ctpe- 
winmiAtc (Boeotia ca. 237-230). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: oloKoctpd@oc ‘helmsman’ (Pi.). Compounds in -ctpo@oc 
are very numerous: Buck-Petersen 405-406 provides a list, which also 
includes bahuvrihis compounded with ctpo@y ‘turning’ (the majority). The 
following V2 compounds are attested before the 3rd c.: AcmAnctpogoc 
‘shield-wielding’ (Aesch., v.l.), 'lvioctpd@oc ‘charioteer’ (Soph.), | 
HovioctpO@oc ‘water-drawer’ (Aristoph.), &Apoctpdgocg ‘wrestler who 
throws his adversary’ (Theocr.). 


ctl éq@ ‘hate’ (I) 

FC: ctwuI-, ctul‘o- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: ctvul Gvwp ‘hating the male sex’ (Aesch.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: ctu OAEpvos ‘hating marriage’ (Agath.). 
Onomastic compounbs: None. 

AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None. The rare bahuvrihis in -ctu'c¢ convey passive 
semantics. 


cxis@ ‘hold’ (suppletive future of fy) (1D 
FC: cxnci- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: GyrcimtoAtc ‘one who will hold the city’ (Thasos 
360- 330). 


OTHER COMPOUNDs: None. 


6oG@ ‘save’ (IV) 
FC: caci- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: GwcimtoAtc ‘saving the city’ (Aristoph.). 


ONomaSTIC CoMPOUNDs: cwcol dpac (Thrace 2nd c.), cacavApiAtc (Boeotia 
6th c.), cacapet& (Argolis 2nd—1st c.), cacapyoc (Crete 223/2), caciavag 
(Cyrene 3rd c.), cacifpioc (Skythia 5th—4th c.), caciBovAoc (Boeotia 3rd c.), 
caciBatic (Boeotia ?424 BC), cacilévns (Athens ca. 400 BC.), caqlitav 
(Boeotia ca. 210 BC), cwciAnpos (Athens 4th c.), caciAtkog (Telos ca 275 
BC), cw@ci8eoc (Athens 4th c.), cacuxAflc (Melos 5th c.), cacuKpatiAtc 
(Sikinos 5th c.), cwciAafoc (Arcadia 6th c.), cwciAoxoc (Illyria 250-50), 
c@cipayosg (Delos ca. 360-330), cwcipBpotoc (Boeotia 5th c.), cacmevns 
(Tenos 6th—5th c.), caciurAnc (Tenos 2nd c.), cacivews (Athens 575-550), 
c@civikos (Cyprus? 4th—3rd c.), cacivopioc (Athens 402/1), cwcivouc (Crete 
ca. 400 BC), cacigevoc (Delphi ?161 BC), caci-matp& (Athens 350-340), 
ca@cinoAicg (Athens 5th c.), c@cutmoc (Cyrene 5th c.), cwcicbévnc (Delos 
309-302 BC), cw@cictpatoc (Athens 5th c.), cwcitéAns (Eretria 4th—3rd c.), 
ca@citiog (Rhodes ca. 275-237), cwcipavnc (Syracuse 4th c.), cacigiAoc 
(Telos ca. 275 BC), cactyapns (Lokroi Epizephyrioi 4th—3rd c.). 


AGENT NOUN: Gwt/|p ‘saviour’ (Hom.). 


V2 comPpounDs: TtoAic¢cdos ‘protecting the city’ (H. Hom. Mart.), kovpocdoc 
‘child-saving’ (Perses Epigr.), peAiggocdog ‘preserver of bees’ (Zonas 
Epigr.), olkocdoc ‘maintaining the house’ (Max. Astrol.), pmAoccdoc ‘sheep- 
protecting’ (Leon.), Bpotocgdog ‘man-saving’ (Orph. L.), Bioggdoc ‘life- 
preserving’ (Nonn.), €evoccdoc ‘saving strangers’ (ibid.), wuoyoccdoc 
‘saving the soul’ (ibid.), Anpocgdos ‘saving the people’ (Hsch.). 


Tavve ‘stretch’ (I) 

FC: tavv-, tavuci- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUNDS: tavurtertAog ‘stretching the robe, with flowing 
robe’ (Hom.), tavblAaccos ‘long-tongued’ (ibid.), tavvl'Awyic ‘with a long 
point’ (ibid.), tavorKns ‘with a long point or edge’ (ibid.), tavucintepoc 
‘with extended wings’ (ibid.), tavb@Aoiog ‘with long-stretched bark’ 
(ibid.), tavb@vAAoc ‘with long-pointed leaves’ (ibid.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: tavumtepoc ‘with long wings’ (H. Hom. Cer.), 


Tavv- cpupos ‘with long taper ankles’ (ibid.), tavv8prg ‘long-haired’ (Hes.), 
tavuppl- Coc ‘with stretching roots’ (ibid.), tavvé8eipa ‘with long hair’ 
(Pi.), tavunyxis ‘far-sounding’ (ibid.), tavbApopoc ‘running at full stretch’ 
(Aesch.), tavbmovc ‘stretching the foot’ (Soph.), tavupfKnc ‘long- 
stretched’ (Thyillus), tavuciuttépv- Toc (Man.), tavvnAig ‘of advanced age’ 
(Leon.), tavimp¥poc ‘with a long prow’ (Q:S.), tavv@OolToc ‘far- 
sounding’ (ibid.), tavbKpaipocs ‘long-horned’ (Opp.), tavUmAeKktos ‘in long 
plaits’ (ibid.), tavbppoidoc ‘with long whizzing’ (ibid.), tavbcKtoc ‘with a 
long-stretching shadow’ (ibid.), tav0IAnvoc ‘large-eyed’ (Nonn.), 
tavuKvy|pic ‘long-legged’ (ibid.), tavuxprmc ‘with long foundation’ 
(ibid.), tavumAdKapoc ‘with long hair’ (ibid.), tavimpepvoc ‘with long 
stem’ (ibid.), tavucicxomoc ‘far-seeing’ (Jul.), tavimAevpoc ‘long-sided’ 
(Jul. Aegypt.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: tavUBotoc? (Scythia Minor 2nd c.). 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


tapacca ‘stir, trouble’ (II) 
FC: tapagé.- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUNDS: TapagikapAtos ‘troubling the heart’ (Aristoph.), 
tapagéinmdoctpatos ‘troubling the horse-array’ (ibid.). 


APPELATIVE COMPOUNDS: Tapaéinmos ‘troubling horses’ (D.Chr.). 
OnomastTic compounbs: None. 
AGENT NOUNS: Tapaktap (Aesch.) and tapdaxtns (Lycophr.) both ‘disturber’. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


tee ‘fulfil, accomplish; kill’ (IV) 
FC: teAe-, TEAECI- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: TeA€vikoc ‘accomplishing victory’? (Athens 6th— 


5th c.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: teAgBovAog (Thasos 5th—4th c.), teAeAm&poc 
(Rhodes ca. 265 BC), teAgAtkoc (Boeotia 3rd c.), teA€uavtic (Eretria 4th— 
3rd _c.), teAecalopns (Thasos 390-360), teAécavApoc (Samos 6th c.), 
teAecupyxoc (Samos 6th c.), teAeciavag (Rhodes 1st c.), teAeciBOAG (Lucania 


sth c.), teAecévn¢g (Anaphe hell.?), teAecilép@v (Rhodes 6th c.), 
teAeciAnposg (Athens 170-150), teAeciAik& (Thera 2nd c.), teA€A@poc 
(Delphi 337 BC), teAecucAllc (Paros 7th c.), teAecukpatnc (Naxos 361/0), 
teAeciAic (Thera ?6th c.), teAéuBpotoc (Rhodes ca. 265 BC) 
teAecitBpotog (Rhodes ca. 325 BC), teAévikocg (Athens 6th—5Sth c.), 
teAécutmoc (Athens 5th c.), teA€ctpatoc (Keos 4th c.), teAecigpwv (Athens 
Ath c.), teAEctpo@os (Corinth 7th c.). 


AGENT NOUNS: TeAéctnsc, name of an official at Elea (6th c.), but also 
‘initiator’ (Max. Tyr.); teAeti¢ ‘priest’ (Euphron.), teAéctwp ‘initiator’ 
(epithet of Apollo in AP 9.525.20, adesp.). In most of their usages these 
nouns reflect mysteric vocabulary: teAetic¢ in particular derives from 
TEAETH ‘initiation’. 


V2 compounbs: BouteAéctns ‘one who kills oxen (for sacrifice)’, glossed 
with ®0ty¢ in Hesychius. Out of bahuvrihis in -teAfc¢ a verbal type has 
developed, but it is not frequent and the semantics is mostly passive. An 
early active form is kapmoteAt|c ‘bringing fruit to perfection’ (Aesch.), but 
it could still be understood as a bahuvrihi: ‘having completion of the fruit’. 


TEV ‘cut’ (IV) 


FC: tapeci- (employing the stem of the aorist &tapov: see Chapter 6, 
section 3.2). 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Tapecixpas ‘cutting the skin’ (Hom.). 
ONomastic compounbs: None. 


AGENT Noun: the adjective topoc ‘cutting’ retains the accent and meaning of 
an old agent noun. 


V2 compounbs: compounds with a SC -topog are very numerous, although 
many have a passive meaning. A full list is provided in Buck-Petersen 198— 
199. The following forms are attested before the 3rd c.: du-ru-to-mo= 
Aputopos ‘wood-cutter’ (Hom.), i-za-a-to-mo-i, interpretation uncertain, D 
AoTOHOS ‘cutting wood’ (Hom.), Op@aAntopoc ‘someone who cuts the 
navel-string, midwife’ (Hippon.), [&topoc ‘cleaving the ground’ (Aesch.), 
Aaipotopos ‘throat-cutting’ (Eur.), BoAAavtiotopos ‘cut-purse’ (Aeschin.), 
KQLVOTOHOS ‘cutting new, novel’ (Aristot.), Aatdpoc ‘stone-cutter’ (IG 
4.823.50, Troezen 4th c.), rZotdp0¢ ‘cutter of roots’ (Nic.), AiBotdp0c 
‘mason’ (IG 12,347.36, Athens 5th c.). 


tepne ‘delight’ (IVa) 


FC: Tepmt-, Tepmte-, TEPUL- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUNDS: tep7tuKepauvos ‘delighting in thunder’ (Hom.), 
tepWipBpotos ‘delighting mortals’ (Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: tepwiert¢ ‘delighting with words’ (Bacch.), 
tepWigpov ‘delighting the mind’ (Nonn.), tepwixopos ‘enjoying the dance’ 
(AP 9.525.20, adesp.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDs: tépmavApos (Lesbos 7th c.), tépmavAog (Athens? 
510-500), tepméAtoc (Thera imp.), tepmépiAoc (Selinous 6th—Sth c.), 
tepwuKAlc (Epiros 5th c.), tepwidt&oc (Athens 169-182 AD), tepwnyopn 
(Hes.). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None. Active semantics is covered by compounds in - 
tepmi|c, which are likely to derive directly from the verbal stem (see 
analysis in Chapter 6, section 4.2): Qtepnic ‘unpleasing’ (Hom.), 
ueAttepm|c¢ ‘pleasing like honey’ (Simon.), eltepmc ‘delightful’ (Pi.), 
mavtepmrc ‘all-delighting’, Auctepmyjc ‘ill-pleasing’ (Aesch.), Oeotepmtc 
‘pleasing the gods’ (Philox.), mowiAotepmi)¢ ‘delighting by variety’ (Antip. 
Thess.), OyAotepmic ‘delighting the mob’ (Poll.), mavtepmijc¢ ‘all- 
delighting’ (PMG adesp.942; also Opp.), elapotepmi|c ‘joying in spring’ 
(Orph. H.), topmavotepmc ‘delighting in drums’ (ibid.), ppevotepmy|c 
‘heart-delighting’ (Nonn.), xopotepmijc ‘delighting in the dance’ (ibid.). 


Th]K@ ‘consume’ (IVa) 

FC: tné1- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: THEWEANS ‘consuming the limbs’ (Phil. Epigr.). 
OTHER Compounbs: None. 

AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 COMPOUNDS: KaTAKLPOTAK!|< ‘melting the waves’ (Timoth.), capKotaKNs 
‘wasting the flesh’ (Procl.), TuwotaKh¢ ‘melting or wasting the limbs’ 
(Maced.). 


TIAA® ‘pluck’ (1) 
FC: TiAo- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: TlIAAomta@Ea@v ‘one who plucks out his beard’ 
(Phryn. = fr. adesp.671 K-A). 


OTHER COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 


TuWa@ ‘honour’ (IV) 
FC: TNcl-, TYLO-, TYG- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: TLUNCLKA!c (Athens 7th—6th c.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: TIWG&BOVAm (Rhodes ?6th—Sth c.), tipdTa8oc 
(Argolis ca. 290-270), tuna TeAoc (Argolis ca. 365-335), tal evs 
(Laconia ca. 525-500) : tol évne (Eretria 4th—3rd c.), tua Optic (Thera ? 
m. 7th c.) : tymmcaldpac (Amorgos 4th c.), tywavApn (Hes.), tTybkKpatns 
(Rhodes 384/3) : tysncuxpatns (Thasos 5th c.) : tywoKpdatng (Akragas 6th 
c.), tTykhvag (Rhodes ca. 325 BC) : tynolavag (Athens 5th4th c.) : 
tynodvag (Cyprus 6th—4th c.), tydvOnc (Argolis 456 BC), tipdmodtc 
(Rhodes 3rd—2nd c.) : tluncutoAn (Amorgos 4th c.): tydmoAic (Boeotia ? 
Sth—4th c.), typdpét& (Aegina 6th—Sth c.) : tyncapétn (Delos 4th c.), 
tyapict& (Corinth ?6th c.) : tysncapicgtn (Paros ?2nd—1st c.), tipapyoc 
(Rhodes 5th c.) : tysacapyoc (Rhodes 4th c.), TyaciBeog (Boeotia 6th—5th 
c.) : tyd8e0g (Metapontum 6th—Sth c.), typi&ciukpéw@v (Lesbos hell.) : 
tyunokpéwv (Rhodes 5th c.), tiypdcpBpotm% (Sparta 7th c.), tpcigevoc 
(Rhodes 98 BC) : tytdgevoc (Macedonia 480 BC), ty&cictpatocg (Rhodes 
220-214) : tipoctpadtn (Cyrene 4th c.), tipicigi-Aoc (Boeotia 6th c.), 
tyuinciAnpos (Delos ca. 300 BC) : tyoA&pocg (Sicyon 6th—Sth c.), 
tyinciAuxocg (Thasos ca. 520-490) : tytoAikn (Athens ?ca. 560 BC), 
tunciepl'oc (Delos 301 BC), tuncuxAlic (Athens 7th-6th c.) : toKAEiAnc 
(Athens ca. 540 BC), tyinciAeas (Thasos 5th c.) : pOAE@s (Samos 6th c.), 
tTyLOBiog (Athens 223/2), tywoE'apoc (Cyprus ?5th c.), tywoleitwv (Athens 
sth c.), tywdAwpocg (Cyprus 5th/— 4th c.), tywo8dAng (Delos 297-279), 
tTLOBELIG (Cyprus 5th—4th c.), tysoKpitog (Cyprus 5th c.), tyoKumpoc 
(Cyprus 6th c.), twoAgwv (Eretria 4th—3th c.), tysdA0-xoc (Aetolia 3rd c.), 
tTyLOALKOG (Cos 3rd c.), tyOpHayos (Athens? ca. 510-500), tipdviKoc 


(Cyprus 5th c.), tyt6vo80c (Athens ?447 BC), tysdvoucg (Keos 4th—3rd c.), 
tynocBevng (Aegina 5th c.), tipotéAnc (Athens ?422 BC), tipd@doc 
(Rhodes 4th—3rd c.), tywoxapic (Cyprus ?5th c.). 


AGENT NOUNS: TUNTHG ‘valuer, assessor of damages’ (Pl.), tynthp ‘assessor 
of taxable property’ (SEG 9.1.8-9 Cyrene 4th c.). 


V2 COMPOUNDS: ctUtmoTIUNTHS ‘tow-valuer’ (POxy. 103.28, 4th c. AD). 
Only two of the attested bahuvrihis in -titoc seem to cover for active verbal 
semantics: 


vopgotiosg ‘honouring the bride’ (Aesch.) and €evotipog ‘honouring 
strangers’ (ibid.). See too A&potipoc (Troezen 550-525). 


Tivo ‘pay a price; avenge’ (II) 
FC: Ticl-, TEICI-, TELGA- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: qi-si-a-ko/Kwisiarkhos/ (= teigapxos). 


OnomastTic compounps: tetcalévng (Rhodes? 2nd—1st c.), teicaldopac 
(Rhodes 306 or 300 BC), teicavApoc ‘one who avenges men’ (Athens 7th— 
6th c.), teicapyoc (Euboea 5th c.), tetciBiog (Delphi 326 BC), teiciA&poc 
(Illyria hell.), tewciAukoc (Delos b. 313-308), teicikAflc (Athens ca. 510- 
500), teicixpatns (Kroton 496— 492), teiciAd@oc (Cyrene 4th c.), teiciAoyoc 
(Thessaly 3rd c.), tetcipayoc (Thasos b. 510 BC), teicinoAtc (Rhodes 3rd 
c.), teicitovoc (Thera 2nd c.), teicinmn (Athens 5th—4th c.), teicictpdty 
(Athens? 4th c.), teicitytoc (Athens 6th c.), teicigovoc (Thessaly 359-352). 


AGENT NOUNS: Titi&c ‘avenger’ (Aesch.). 


V2 compounbs: None. 


tAllvan ‘endure’ (IV) 
FC: TAn-, TaAa-, TaAat-, TANCI- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: TANMOAEpHOG ‘enduring war’ (Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: taAaepl'dg ‘enduring work’ (Hom.), taAarteipioc 
‘enduring (many) trials’ (ibid.), toAonevOnc ‘bearing grief’ (ibid.), 
taAavpivog ‘bearing a shield of a bull’s hide’ (ibid.), taAainwpoc 
‘miserable’ (lit. ‘bearing stones’). Other forms do not have a governing 
meaning. For instance, todAdgp@v, tadakdpAtoc, tANBvpoc and 
TAncikapAtos (Aesch.) all mean ‘patient of mind’: the FC conveys a kind of 
adjectival idea and is probably influenced by the adjective tdAac. 


ONomastIc COMPOUNDS: TAM8upO0¢ (Athens 367/6), tAnciBioc (Euboea 5th 
c.), TANGiLaxos (Boeotia 431-404), tAncitevns (Athens 464 BC). 


AGENT Nouns: There are no agent nouns, but the transitive semantics of the 
verb is expressed by tAfu@v ‘patient’. 


V2 compounps: The compounded forms of tAfpe@v all show quasi-adverbial 
FCs e.g. moAUTANP@v ‘much-enduring’ (Hom.), AuctAnpov ‘suffering hard 
things’ (H. Hom. Ap.), eltAnu@v ‘much-enduring’ (Aesch.). A similar 
restriction concerns compounds in -tAac and -téAac e.g. moADTAaG ‘much- 
enduring’ (Hom.), AtAac ‘bearing all’ (ibid.), mavtéAac ‘all-wretched’ 
(Eur.). 


Tpénw ‘turn, change’ (II) 

FC: tpewi- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: TpeWixpas ‘changing colour’ (Aristot.). 
OTHER ComPpounDs: None. 


AGENT Nouns: Formally, tpomdc ‘strap, twisted leathern thong’, is the agent 
noun from this verb, specialized as an instrument noun. 


V2 compounps: None (see Chapter 5, section 5.3.2). 


TpEQw ‘rear’ (IV) 
FC: Tpege- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Tpe@éAEws ‘one who rears, nurtures the people’ 
(Paros 4th c.). 


OTHER Compounbs: None. 
AGENT NOUNS: Tpo@oc (Hom.) ‘nurse’, with variant tpoevc (Aesch.). 


V2 compounbs: Compounds in -tpogog are very numerous, and many have 
a passive meaning. The full list is provided by Buck-Petersen 404—405. The 
following active forms are attested before the 3rd c.: Kovpotpd@oc 
‘nurturing children’ (Hom.), moptitpdg@og ‘nourishing calves’ (H. Hom. 
Ap.), lmtmotpd@oc ‘horse-feeding’ (Hes.), pnAotpd@oc ‘sheep-feeding’ 
(Archil.), pe8vtpo@oc ‘producing wine’ (Simon.), moiAotpdogos ‘nourishing 
young life’ (ibid.), Aaotpd@oc ‘nourishing the people’ (Pi.), AumeAotpo@oc 
‘nurturing vines’ (Bacch.), vnpitotpd@oc ‘breeding sea-snails’ (Aesch.), 
mavtotpo@os ‘all-nurturing’ (ibid.), te@pimnotpd@oc ‘keeping a team of 


four horses’ (Hdt.), [npotpd@oc ‘nourishing people in old age’ (Eur.), 
Alotpdgos ‘nurse of Zeus’ (epithet of Creta in Eur.), 8npotpo@os ‘feeding 
wild beasts’ (ibid.), Kapmotpdo@oc ‘nurturing fruits’ (ibid.), Awtotpdgos 
‘producing lotus’ (ibid.), peAtggotpdq@os ‘feeding bees’ (ibid.), ylovotpd@oc 
‘fostering snow’ (ibid.), yAoepotpd@oc ‘producing green grass’ (ibid.), 
Kvvotpo@oc ‘keeping dogs’ (Ctes.), Atotpdqoc ‘feeding individuals’ (Pl.), 
Optwl'otpogos ‘keeper of quails’ (ibid.), GAektpvovotpogoc ‘cock-feeder’ 
(Aeschin.), EP yeAvotpdqoc ‘keeping eels’ (Aristot.), OA otpo~oc ‘taking 
little nourishment’ (ibid.). Only a few forms in -tpe@fc¢ have active 
meaning: puedotpegr¢ ‘breeding-marrow’ (Timoth.), 8¢eotpegrs 
‘nourishing the gods’ (Nonn.), Bpegotpepns ‘rearing infants’ and 
tekvotpe@n¢ ‘rearing children’ (both Theod. St.). 


TpeXo ‘run’ (IV) 

FC: tpexe- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: tpexéAeutvos ‘running to dinner’ (Posidipp.). 
OTHER CompounDs: None. 

AGENT NOUNS: Tpoxoc ‘wheel’ (Hom.); also ‘running’ (Pi.). 


V2 compounps: All the compounds in -tpoyoc are either passive or 
compounded with tpoxéc ‘wheel’; the only agentive compound seems to be 
@itpoyog ‘running through the sea’ (Ibyc.). The meaning ‘run’ is covered 
by the suppletive root yielding V2 compounds in -Apopoc. These are often 
compound forms of Apdpos ‘race’ or display passive semantics. Active 
forms tend to have adjectival or adverbial FCs, undoubtedly because of the 
intransitive semantics of the verb. Among the Classical forms, see 
GvvdApouoc ‘swiftly-running’ (Sapph.), ol8epoApopoc ‘ether-skimming’ 
(Cinesias, quoted by Aristophanes), BonApopoc ‘running to give help’ 
(Eur.), AawnpoApopos ‘swift-running’ (ibid.), BpaybApopos ‘running a 
short way’ (Xen.), AoAtyoApoposg ‘running the AdAtyoc’ (P1.). An isolated 
form is ebOvtpexic ‘running in a straight line’ (IG 22.463.73, Attica 307— 
306). 


tol yavo ‘hit upon, meet’ (I) 
FC: toxncl- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Tux {|cutmtoc (Athens 5th—4th c.). 


OTHER compounDs: None, although it is possible that a few PNs with a FC 


tuy- (e.g. ToxavApoc Athens 500-480) may be V1 compounds. 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None. 


oat etv ‘eat’ (IV) 
FC: gol e- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: @al'écwpoc ‘eating a great quantity, glutton’ 
(Poll. = fr. adesp. 781 K-A). 


OTHER compounDs: None. goaléAatva ‘cancerous sore’ (Aesch.) and its 
derivatives seemingly are not compounds: see DEG s.v. ool elv (the 
feminine of an old noun **gaTeAav?). 


AGENT Nouns: dT oc ‘glutton’ (NT). 


V2 compounDs: Compounds in -gdToc are amongs the most numerous V2 
compounds in Greek. A full list is available in Buck-Petersen 624-625. The 
following forms are attested before the 3rd c.:700 AvApogdToc ‘eating men’ 
(Hom.), AwtogéQ or ‘lotus-eaters’ (ibid.), citopaT oc ‘eating corn’ (ibid.), W 
Loar oc ‘eating raw flesh’ (ibid.), Awpo@daTos ‘devouring gifts’ (Hes.), 
AogaT oc ‘feeding in the woods’ (ibid.), map@dT os ‘all-devouring’ (Alcm.), 
Badavnoolosg ‘acorn-eating’ (Alc.), BovgdTog ‘ox-eating’ (Simon.), 
Cipto@al oc ‘bread-eater’ (Hecat.), macnaAngdloc ‘feeding on nice meals’ 
(Hippon.), moiAogdloc ‘child-devouring’ (Pi.), @vn@dToc ‘devouring 
offerings’ (Aesch.), cxatopdéQoc ‘eating dung’ (Epich.), lyY8vo@dTos ‘eating 
fish’ (Hdt.), xpeopdToc ‘eating flesh’ (ibid.), GAAotpio~dT oc ‘eating 
another’s bread’ (Soph.), tavpogdalog ‘bull-eating’ (ibid.), @BvpBpowdloc 
‘eating savory’ (Aristoph.), KoAAtkogdaTog ‘roll-eating’ _(ibid.), 
Kopapo@dlos ‘eating the fruit of the arbutus’ (ibid.), povopdToc ‘eating 
alone’ (superlative form in Aristoph.), OWo@dT og ‘eating delicacies’ (ibid.), 
aopal'oc ‘eating barley-bread’ (Hippocr.), olcogdToc ‘gullet’ (ibid.), 
OALopdalocg ‘eating little’ (ibid.), monpdToc ‘eating grass’ (ibid.), 
nmoAv@alog ‘eating too much’ (ibid.), yAwpowdlos ‘eating green food’ 
(ibid.), layBeiopdTog ‘glutton at iambics’ (Dem.), peAivopdaToi ‘Millet- 
eaters’ (a Thracian tribe, Xen.), Gv8p@nogdloc ‘man-eating’ (Antiph.), 
arxKictpo~dlosg ‘biting the hook’ (Aristot.), Gxav8ogdToc ‘feeding on 
thistles’ (ibid.), QAAnAogdTo1 ‘eating each other’ (ibid.), CYo@dT oc 
‘carnivorous’ (ibid.), Q@pimogdTocg ‘eating wood-worms’  (ibid.), 
Kapmnodloc ‘living on fruit’ (ibid.), Opv!Wo~dT oc ‘eating birds’ (ibid.), A 
Wogalog ‘eating roots’ (ibid.), capKopolocg ‘eating flesh’ (ibid.), 


ckvuto@al og ‘eating cxvintec (small creatures which infest fig trees)’ (ibid.), 
ck@Ankogdaloc ‘eating worms’ (ibid.), gvuKiogdlog ‘eating seaweed’ 
(ibid.). 


oaive ‘show, make to appear, reveal’ (IVa) 
FC: @atvo-, patve- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: @atvopnpic ‘showing the thigh’ (Ibyc.). 


ONnomastTic compounDs: gatvaldpac (Argolis ?2nd—1st c.), @aivavApoc 
(Argolis 1st c.), paivapet& (Epiros 4th—3rd c.), patvo8eoc (Athens? imp.), 
@aivekAlc (Paros? 6th c.), parvoxpttoc (Rhodes ?3rd—2nd c.), @orvopayoc 
(Thessaly ?3rd c.), paivéAtoc (Phocis 3rd c.). 


OTHER COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: Active semantics is conveyed by some of the compounds in 
-@avi)¢, a numerous class (see Buck-Petersen 722-723). Excluding forms 
with an adverbial FC (e.g. Gewavi|c ‘ever-shining’ or Aeéiogavi|c ‘not 
reflecting a reversed image’ (of a mirror); lit. ‘appearing right’), active 
compounds amount to the following items: maciwavyc ‘shining on all’ 
(Bacch.), Apepo~avic ‘shining by day’ (Pl.), O@BaApogaviic ‘apparent to 
the eye’ (Aristot.), EvAo@avi|c ‘showing wood’ (D.S.), KpuctadAogavis 
‘looking like crystal’ (Str.), Anpogavys ‘public’ (Philo), coAouwKogavys 
‘like a solecism’ (D.H.), wipvPiogavijc ‘looking like white lead’ (Diosc.), 
xaAkogavic ‘having the appearance of copper’ (ibid.), ypucogaviis 
‘shining like gold’ (ibid.), @nAv@avijc ‘like a woman’ (Plu.), AovAogavi)c 
‘slave-like’ (Jos.), Pem@avi)c¢ ‘looking like earth’ (Archig.), vap8@nkogavi)c 
‘looking like fennel’ (ibid.), capKogavy|c ‘looking fleshy, with a fleshy 
outside’ (S.E.), mtmyogavi)s ‘like a beggar’ (Thd.), tavpogaviie ‘bull-like’ 
(Dion. Per.), Edcnogavi|c ‘resembling oil in appearance’ (Gal.), Aupoavy|c 
‘sandy’ (Ep. Gr. 430.3, 3rd-4th c. AD), Unvogavij|c ‘appearing in sleep’ 
(Man.), voktipaviis ‘shining by night’ (Stob.), pecoavi)c ‘appearing in the 
middle’ (Nonn.), veBpogavijs ‘fawn-like’ (ibid.), mupimavr|c ‘appearing in 
fire’ (PGM 4.3023). 


oa ‘shine’ (IVa) 
FC: @aeci-, pae- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: @aecitBpotos ‘bringing light to mortals’ (Hom.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: gaevikns (Argolis ?2nd—1st c.). 
AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: Bahuvrihis in -garj¢ from doc ‘light’ soon take on the 
meaning of ‘shining’. Their development and semantics are similar to those 
of compounds in -@avijc (see above), but their productivity is more limited. 
Early examples with a substantival FC are: voktigar|s ‘shining by night’ 
(Parm.), ‘Aextpogarjc ‘gleaming like amber’ (Eur), Kepovvogaryc 
‘flashing like lightning’ (ibid.). 


oeiAopat ‘spare’ (IVa) 
FC: getAc-, peiAr-, petAeci- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: @eiAutmog ‘he who uses horses sparingly’ 
(Hom.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: QelAaAgitém ‘to be sparing of barley’ (Phryn., 
edited as fr. adesp. 684 K-A), meiAaAgitac (Phryn., Suid.). 


Onomastic compounbs: etal dpac (Rhodes Ist c.—1st c. AD), peiAéKpitoc 
(Amorgos 2nd-1st c.), peiAéctpatoc (Athens 5th c.), peAtavag (Delos 296 
BC), geWoKAlic (Epidauros ca. 370-365), peWoxpatnc (Boeotia? ca. 382 
BC), getAdAtuc (Corinth 512 BC), geWdopBpotogc (Cos 2nd—1st c.), 
etAdunAosg (Boeotia 2nd-1st c.), petAdtipoc (Boeotia ?1st c.—1st c. AD). 


AGENT Nouns: None with the traditional suffixes, but see geiAwv ‘type of 
oil-can (that lets only a little run out)’ (Poll.), also attested as a PN 
(Antiph.). 

V2 compounps: mtoAvgeiAng (‘much-sparing’, PN in the Odyssey), dge.Ansc 
‘not-sparing’ (Aesch.), BiopetAfc ‘sparing on sustenance, penurious’ (Phil. 
Epigr.). 


Epo ‘carry’, bring’ (IV) 

FC: @epe-, Pepec())-, PEpEc- 

FirsT ATTESTED COMPOUND: pe-ra-ko/Pherakos/. See too the Homeric 
Kurzname @épekaAoc, which probably goes back to **gepékAefng ‘bringing 
fame’. 

APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: @epécBtoc ‘giving life’ (H. Hom. Ap.), pepecavOnsc 


‘bringing flowers’ (H. Hom.30), mepéouxoc ‘house carrier, snail’ (Hes.), 
@epeccakt)c ‘shield bearing’ (ibid.), pepé@vl'oc ‘bearing the yoke’ (Alc.), 


gepeppedins ‘spear bearing’ (Mimn.), mepépunAoc ‘bearing much cattle’ 
(Pi.), wepémoAic ‘upholding the city’ (ibid.), @epémovoc ‘bearing toil’ 
(ibid.), @epexvAnc ‘bearing glory, renown’ (Bacch.), @epecté@avoc 
‘bringing victory’ (ibid.), mépacmig ‘shield-bearing’ (Aesch.), mepél voc 
‘giving security’ (ibid.), @epecta@uAocg ‘bearing bunches of grapes’ 
(Archestr.), @epavOnc ‘bringing flowers’ (Mel.), gepéKapnoc ‘yielding 
fruit’ (Plu.), pepékakos ‘shield bearing’ (ibid.), pepéntepvg ‘bearing wings’ 
(Opp.), épomAoc ‘bearing arms’ (IG 9(12).2.312a, Acharnania 2nd c.), 
gepel'Aal Yc ‘bringing milk’ (Orph. L.), wepéBotpuc ‘bearing bunches of 
grapes’ (Nonn.), mepeGwoc ‘bringing life’ (ibid.), pepectayus ‘bearing ears 
of corn’ (ibid.), pepeav')¢ ‘bringing light’ (Damoch.). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: gepeB@AX (Thera ?1st c.), pepel voc (Cyrene 4th— 
3rd c.), pepeApoc (Thessaly ca. 175-150), wepeA@pog (Euboea 5th c.), 
@epeKAllc (Athens 423 BC), @epexpatng (Macedonia 6th—5th c.), 
@epeKpttoc (Athens? 2nd-—I1st c.), gepexvAns (Boeotia 6th c.), mepeAtoc 
(Acarnania ca. 250-167 BC), gepépBpotoc (Achaia ?3rd—2nd c.), 
gepevikos (Athens ?ca. 500-480), wepémovoc (Karpathos 2nd c.), mepetipa 
(Cyrene 6th c.). 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounDs: di-pte-ra-po-ro/dip*therap*oros/ ‘bearer of leather’, ka-ra- 
wi-po-ro/klawiptoros/ ‘key-bearer’, te-o-po-ri-ja/theophtoria/ ‘sacred 
ceremony’, BovAngd-pos ‘bringing advice’ (Hom.). Compounds in -@opoc 
are the most numerous V2 compounds in Greek. A full list is available in 
Buck-Petersen 332-336. Because of the great number of forms, this list— 
differently from all others—contains only forms found in Homer: lcopépoc 
‘bearing equal weights’, Awowopoc ‘bearing people’, tofo@dpocg “bow- 
bearing’, mupn@dpocg ‘wheat-bearing’, teAecpopoc ‘bringing fulfilment’. 
There also are a few compounds in -geprc¢ which, however, are mostly 
compounded with prepositions; see mapoepti¢ ‘all-bearing’ (Gal.). 


gevI'w ‘flee, avoid’ (IV) 
FC: gv[o, gevle-, pevlo-, pvel- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUNDS: pUp-ke-qi-ri/Phugeg”wrins/?, ul omtoAEpoc 
‘escaping war, coward’ (Hom.). 

APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: @vlOpayos ‘shunning battle’ (Simon.), pul ogevoc 
‘shunning strangers, inhospitable’ (Pi.), @vgéipnAov ‘avoiding cattle’ 
(Aesch; said of trees which have grown too high to be grazed by sheep), 


@vgavopia ‘aversion to men’ (probable in Aesch. Supp. 8), ovlaixpns 
‘fleeing from the spear’ (Aesch.), gvfoAtkéw ‘shirk a trial’ (Dem.; the 
compound @vl'6ArKoc is attested much later), @véfAtoc ‘shunning the sun’ 
(Nic.), @vI'énovog ‘shunning work’ (Plb.), @uginoAic ‘fleeing the city’ 
(Opp.), pvI'oAeKtpog ‘shunning the marriage-bed’ (Orph. H.), pvl'onatpic 
‘fleeing one’s country’ (Cat. Cod. Astr.), gebTvApoc ‘shunning water’ 
(Polybos). 


Onomastic compounbs: @vloctpatiAns ‘one who flees the army’? (Eretria 
A4th-3rd c.), pevToAos (Eretria 4th—3rd c.). 


AGENT Nouns: None with the traditional agentive suffixes, but the semantics 
of the agent noun is conveyed by guIdc ‘one who flees’ which however is 
specialised to indicate a fugitive fleeing one’s country. 


V2 compounps: only Owiguloc ‘fleeing late’ (Hdn.). 


o8eipw ‘destroy’ (IV) 

FC: 8epcl- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: @OEpcll'eviy¢ ‘destroying the race’ (Aesch.). 
OTHER CompounDs: None. 

AGENT Noun: None. 


V2 comMPpouNDs: compounds in -@8dpoc are fairly common. A full list is 
provided by Buck-Petersen 330. The following forms are attested before 
the 3rd c.: Ato@Bdposg ‘ruining the people’ (Thgn.), AvApo@8dpoc ‘man- 
destroying’ (Pi.), moAv@@dpoc ‘destroying many’ (ibid.), BpotoO8dpoc 
‘man-destroying’ (Aesch.), moAepop8dpocg ‘wasting by war’ (ibid.), 0 
ctepo@8dpoc ‘late destroying’ (Soph.), olko@®dpoc ‘one who ruins a house’ 
(Eur.), KuopLato@Bdpos ‘plundering by sea’ (ibid.), moAtto@Bdpoc ‘hurtful to 
the citizens’ (Pl.), €vAo@Bdpov ‘an insect that destroys wood’ (Aristot.), 
vaucip8dpoc ‘ship-destroying’ (Timoth.), @A1p8dpoc ‘destroying on sea; 
pirate’ (Leon.), Aapvaxop8dpoc ‘killing in a box’ (Lycophr.), 
vautiAo~8dpoc ‘bane of sailors’ (ibid.), mevOepo~Bdpoc ‘slaying one’s 
father-in-law’ (ibid.). 


Give ‘consume, cause to decay’ (I) 
FC: gBeici-, pOici-, p8ivo- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: @Q@eicf\vep ‘consuming men’ (Hom.), 


pOicipBpotos ‘destroying men’ (ibid.). 

APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: @O@tvoKaprtoc ‘having lost its fruits’ (Pi.), 
pOvornwpov ‘the waining of On®pa (‘summer’), autumn’ (Hdt.), with 
derived adjectives @Otvonwpivdc and gOivom@piKocg ‘autumnal’, 
OtvoKwdAocs ‘with wasting limbs’ (Man.), @@icigpwv ‘destroying the mind’ 
(Opp.). 

ONnomastic compounbs: None. 

AGENT Noun: None. 


‘V2 compounbs: None. 


OUE® ‘love’ (IVb) 
FC: gvio-, giAnci- 


FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: pi-ro-wo-na/Philowoina/ (= @idotvoc ‘one who 
loves wine’), pi-ro-pa-ta-ra (= pvdondtp& ‘she who loves her father’). 


Onomastic compounbs: There are no PNs in oiAnge-, but the online LGPN 
lists 262 individual forms in @iAo-, which are not repeated here for space 
constraints. Among the most common of the transparent forms, see 
UoAécnotoc ‘he who loves his master’ (Herculaneum 1st c. BC-1st c. 
AD, a slave’s name), miAdAnpos ‘he who loves his people’ (Athens ca. 
530-520), @iAd8eoc ‘he who loves the gods’ (Athens ca. 450 BC), 
@AdOnpoc ‘he who loves hunting’ (Athens 4th c.), @iAoKAlc ‘he who loves 
glory’ (Chios 5th c.), @iAokpatns ‘he who loves power’ (Athens 485/4 
BC), @oKthpov ‘he who loves riches’ (Athens 5th c.), @oKvAnc ‘he 
who loves glory’ (Athens 5th c.), ptAdK@poc ‘he who loves merry-making’ 
(Athens? ca. 520-510), @iAdAtosg ‘he who loves his people’ (Corinth 8th 
c.), @AOACI og ‘he who loves talking’ (Delos ?ca. 100 BC), iAduBpotoc 
‘he who loves mankind’ (Sparta ?676—668), miAopnAos ‘he who loves/cares 
about his herd’ (Athens 6th c.), @tAdpoucocg ‘he who loves the Muses’ 
(Thrace 2nd c.), @iAdvixoc ‘he who loves winning’ (Athens? 5th—4th c.), 
@irodgéevoc ‘he who is friendly to his guests’ (Chios? 6th c.), piAdctpatoc 
‘he who likes the army’ (Athens? 5th—4th c.).701 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: @lAncipoAmocg ‘loving song’ (Pi.). Appellative 
compounds in @io-, which start off in Homer (@iAomtoAeposc ‘loving war’), 
are extremely productive at every stage of the Greek language. A full list of 
such forms can be found in LSJ. On their role in the creation of other V1 
compounds, see Chapter 4, section 3.1. For their analysis within the V1/V2 


competition, see Chapter 6, section 3.1. 


AGENT Nouns: The proper morphological agent noun is @ntij¢ ‘lover’, 
attested late in Macedonius of Thessalonica. 


V2 compounps: None in -@ntis. The competing right-oriented 
compounds are those in -@idoc, -@iAng and -guijc. Forms showing active 
semantics of the SC are: moiAd@iAog ‘lover of children, loving children’ 
(Sapph.), PvvaixogiAtc ‘lover of women’ (Polyz.), AoTogiAns ‘fond of 
words’ (Philo) and Aoldé@iwoc ‘fond of argument’ (Zeno Stoic.), 
mopvogiAncg ‘fond of prostitutes’ (Nicarchus?), EpnpogiAnc ‘loving 
solitude’ (Paul. Sil.), [pad@ios ‘lover of old women’ (schol. Aristoph.). 


AED w ‘burn’ (IVa) 

FC: gAgéi- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Kata@AeginoAts ‘inflamming cities’ (AP 5.1).702 
OTHER ComPouNDs: None. 

AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: Among the few compounds in -@AeI'y\c there are some 
active-intransitive ones: CaAel'c ‘full of fire’ (Hom.), dpoAely{c 
‘burning together’ (Nonn.), a&ipAel tc ‘always burning’ (Greg. Naz.). 
From the structural point of view these are not real counterparts of V1 
compounds in that their FC is never a noun. Compounds in -@~Ao[og are 
always either bahuvrihis (e.g. &g@Aoloc ‘without flame in it’). 


oopéo ‘terrify, put to flight’ (IVb) 
FC: goBe-, poBect- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: @oBéctpatos ‘scaring hosts’ (Hes.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: @oBecictpdtn ‘she who scares the host’ 
(Aristoph.). 
ONnomastic compounbs: None. 


AGENT Nouns: None. 


V2 compounps: None. Compounds in -@ofoc are structurally bahuvrihis. 
However, they often have meanings which can be assimilated to the 
semantics of verbal compounds e.g. alpo@dBog ‘fearing blood’ (Gal.), 
ApogoBog ‘having a horror of water’ (Arr.), 8ed@oBoc ‘fearing God’ 


(Porph.). 


opace ‘indicate, tell’ (IV) 
FC: ppaci- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: @pacikAeta (Athens ca. 540 BC). 


ONOMASTIC COMPOUNDS: @paciAnpoc (Athens ca. 407 BC), pacikaptns 
(Crete 2nd c.), ppacuvAngs (Keos 4th—3rd), mpaciAtc (Rhodes ca. 310- 
240), wpacuiAA® (Thessaly ca. 440-430), pacivixoc (Crete 2nd c.), 
@pacivovg (Thessaly ?1-10 AD), gpacicbévng (Athens 4th c.), 
paciteAiAns (Athens 410/9), ppacupavne (Thera hell.). 


AGENT NOUNS: opactip ‘teller’ (Xen.), @pactg ‘one who speaks well’ 
(Gloss.). 


V2 compounps: only ckivAaAapogpactns ‘straw-splitter’ (lit. ‘one who 
talks about splinters, quibbles’, Agath.) and a few active compounds in - 


ppaAne. 


vo ‘produce’ (IV) 

FC: @uci- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: @uciGooc ‘producing life’ (Hom.). 
OTHER Compounbs: None. 

AGENT NOUNS: @Utwp ‘begetter’ (Hsch.). 


V2 compounns: mtepo@vtap ‘feather-producing’ (Pl.), ApmeAo@btwp ‘wine- 
planter’ (Leon.). However, the most common type of compounds are those 
in -@vf\c, which start off as bahuvrihis of uf (see e.g. Agur|c ‘without 
natural talent’, Democr., or tpiput|¢ ‘with three stems’, Thphr.) but later 
also take on a verbal meaning: see the full list in Buck-Petersen 731-732. 
The following Classical forms show active semantics: mtepooul|s ‘growing 
feathers or wings’ (P1.), fiZopurjc ‘growing out roots’ (Thphr.). 


Xaipw ‘rejoice, take pleasure in’ (IVa) 
FC: Xoupe-, XQLPECI-, XAPNGI-, XAIPO-, YaIpI- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: xaiputmos ‘delighting in horses’ (Athens 6th c.). 


APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: xalpekakia ‘taking pleasure in one’s neighbour’s 
misfortune’ (Aristot.). 


ONoMASTIC ComPouNDs: xatpéBtocg (Euboea 4th—3rd c.), xoipéBotoc (Athens 
2nd-I1st c.), xoipeBovAn (Athens 4th c.), yoipéA&pos (Sikyon 7th—6th c.), 
xaipexpatng (Athens 5Sth—4th c.), yoipéAemo (Athens 6th—Sth c.), 
xaipgpayosg (Argolis 3rd c.), yoipeévems (Athens ca. 378/7), yaipémoAtc 
(Thera 2nd c.), yaipéctpatog (Athens ca. 500-490), xoaipetbvxn (Thera imp.), 
xaipegavns (Athens 452/1), xaipe@iAoc (Athens 375/4), youpnciAeas (Gela 
6th—5Sth c.). 


AGENT NOUN: None. 


V2 compounps: Only those in -yaprj¢, listed in Buck-Petersen 727. Of these, 
the following have active meaning: piKpoyaplc ‘easily pleased’ (Antip. 
Stoic.), Aaxpvxapl)c ‘delighting in tears’ (Mel.), cLA@Aoyaprjc ‘delighting 
in images’ (Nic. Dam.), elpoxapnc¢ ‘delighting in wool’ (Archias), 
oucoxaprs ‘delighting in the Muses or in poetry’ (Maecius Epigr.), € 
mAgcuoxaprs ‘bandage-loving’ (Luc.), KAwwoxaptis ‘fond of bed’ (ibid.), 
OxAoxaprs¢ ‘courting the mob’ (M. Ant.), Gvtpoxaplc¢ ‘enjoying caves’ 
(Orph. H.), Kiccoyaprjc ‘delighting in ivy’ (ibid.), Aektpoxaph¢ ‘enjoying 
the marriage-bed’ (ibid.), OmAoyaphc ‘delighting in arms’ (ibid.), 
Anpoxapr|s ‘pleasing the people’ (Paul. Al.), keApoyapic ‘rejoicing in 
cedar’ (Man.), 'e@xaprs ‘fond of the earth’ (Jul.), nal yaprc ‘gladdening 
all’ (Hermapio ap. Amm. Marc.), mupiyapi|c ‘rejoicing in fire’ (PGM 
4.593), voktiyapl¢ ‘rejoicing in the night’ (PGM 4.1795), BeAeccyyaphs 
joying in darts’ (AP 9.525.3, adesp.), vevpoyapr|c ‘delighting in bow- 
string’ (ibid.), Evvoyapy|c ‘rejoicing with all alike’ (ibid.), woaApoyapyic 
‘delighting in harp-playing’ (ibid.), alyoyaprc ‘delighting in blood’ (Orac. 
Syb.), Bupcoxapric ‘delighting in the thyrsus’ (Inscr. Magn. 215a.23). 


xapacce ‘sharpen, scratch, carve’ (II) 

FC: yapaéi- 

FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: Xapagimtovtos ‘carving the sea’ (Simon.). 
APPELLATIVE COMPOUNDS: None. 


Onomastic compounps: None, but the FC yapaéi- may be behind the 
Kurzname yapagos. 


AGENT NOUNS: yapaxti|p ‘engraver’ (Eur.), but also ‘impressed mark’ (ibid.) 
and from this literal meaning ‘distinctive mark, character of a person’. 


V2 COMPOUNDs: None. 


Xpepntopan ‘clear one’s throat’ (1) 


FC: ypepui- 
FIRST ATTESTED COMPOUND: XpeHWiWEaTpos ‘spitting in the theatre’ (fr. adesp. 
1100 K-A). 


OTHER COMPOUNDs: None. 
AGENT NOUN: None. 


V2 compounbs: None. 
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@pddw (and derivations) 1, 2, 3 
oli (and derivations) 1, 2, 3, 4 
xaipw (and derivations) 1, 2, 3 
xapdccw (and derivations) 1, 2 
XpEyTItOYal (and derivations) 1 
Xpucomtepoc 1 

WevAdlTedoc 1 


Ys 


English index 


Austro-Hungary 1 
baby-sit 1 
blackbird 1, 2, 3 
childhood 1 
cry-baby 1 
cutpurse 1, 2, 3 
Gallophile 1 
Gallophilia 1 
gastropub 1 
girlfriend 1 
high-five 1 
long-nose 1 

lord 1 
mother-child 1 
party drinker 1 
pick-pocket 1 
pot-belly 1 

school teacher 1, 2, 3 
silk-tail 1, 2 
steamboat 1 
striptease 1 
student book 1 
Swineshead 1 
sword-fish 1 
taxi-driver 1, 2, 3 


upstream 1, 2, 3 
uptight 1 

woman doctor 1, 2 
word formation 1 


Latin index 


flexanimus 1 
egregius 1 
sacerdos 1 
versipellis 1 
Vincemalus 1 


Mycenaean index 


a-ka-ra-no 1 
a-ke-ra-wo 1 
a-ko-to-no 1 
a-mo-ra-ma 1 
a-ne-mo-i-je-re-ja 1 
a-pi-do-ra 1 
a-re-ka-sa-da-ra 1, 2 
a-ti-pa-mo 1—2 
de-we-ro-a,-ko-ra-i-ja 1 n. 34 
e-ke-de-mi 1, n. 29 
e-ne-si-da-o-ne 1, 1 
e-pi-ki-to-ni-ja 1 
e-po-mi-jo 1 
e-ti-me-de-i 1-2 
e-ti-ra-wo 1, 2 
ka-ko-de-ta 1 
ka-sa-no 1, 2,3 
ka-ta-no 1, 2 
ke-ni-qa 1 

ke-re-si-jo we-ke 1, 2 
ke-re-ta-o 1 
ke-ro-ke-re-we-o 1 
ke-sa-da-ra 1, 2, 3 
ke-sa-do-ro 1, 2, 3, 4 
?|ke-ti-ra-wo 1 
ke-ti-ro 1, 2 
ku-su-pa 1 
ma-na-si-we-ko 1, 2, 3 
me-ti-ja-no 1, 2, 3 
ne-e-ra-wo 1, 2 
ne-ti-ja-no 1, 2, 3 
o-ku-na-wo 1 

o-re-a,; 1 

o-ti-na-wo 1, 2 
pa-na-re-jo 1n. 34 


pi-ro-pa-ta-ra 1 
pi-ro-wo-na 1 
pu,-ke-qi-ri 1 
qa-sa-ko 1, 2,3 
ge-ja-me-no 1 n. 116 
ge-to-ro-we 1 
qi-si-ja-ko 1, 1 
ri-na-ko-ro 1n. 109, 1 
si-to-po-ti-ni-ja 1 
ta-si-ko-no 1, 2 
ta-ta-ke-u 1, 2 
ta-ti-qo-we-u 1, 2, 3 
ti-ri-po-de 1 
ti-ri-se-ro-e 1 
to-ko-so-wo-ko 1 
to-pe-za 1 

wa-si-ro 1 
wa-ti-ko-ro 1 
wa-ti-ro 1 
we-te-i-we-te-i 1 


Modern Greek index 


avollokAive 1 
QVTNAIaKO 1 
ApPxXItéeKtovac-apxaloAcloc 1, 2 
APICOKOAANTHS 1 
FuvaikortaiAa 1 
€&0-TIopta 1 
BepytAouETpNtis 1 
KAOTCW-TIATW 1 
AiPo-AiFo 1 n. 20 
yaxaipoBrdaaAtnc 1 
Uaxaipomypouva 1 
yur oxagtncs 1 
TratAi-Bavya 1 
TIAVO-TOKI 1 
Towloriva) 1 


Sanskrit index 


dsamaty-ojas- 1 
abhisti-dyumna- 1 
abhisti-Savas- 1 
ddhi-gartya 1 
aja-vayas 1 


ap-savd- 1 
bhardd-vaja- 1 
dati-vara- 1,2,3 
indra-pisnoh 1 
havir-dd- 1 
indra-vaytl Al 
mitra-vdruna- il! 
purva-gatvan- 1 
pusti-gu- 1, 2 
rada-vasu- 1 
rity-Ap- Hl 
sami-cita- 1 
srusti-gu- 1, 2 
sth@-rasman- 12,3 
trasd-dasyu- 1, 2 
viti-hotra- 1, 2 
viti-radhas- 1, 2 
vsti-dyav- 1 


FuRnoten 


Introduction 


1 A relatively recent exception is Lihr (2004), which focuses on some 
theoretical issues using the evidence provided by Greek and Sanskrit. 


2 E.g. Bergaigne (1875-1878: 30-34), Jacobi (1897: 73-74), Brugmann (1905- 
1906), Brugmann (1906: 63-64), Lehmann (1969: 2), R. Schulze (1979), 
Tischler (1979), Dunkel (1992: 200). 


3 The following studies deal with specific authors or literary genres. Homer: 
Stolz (1874), Magnien (1927), van Strien-Gerritsen (1973), Risch (1974); 
Hesiod: Stolz (1874), Troxler (1964); Pindar: Tessing (1884), Glaser (1898); 
Herodotus: Karassek (1880); Thucydides: Holmes (1893). tragedy: Schultz 
(1882), Richards (1918), Williger (1928); Aristophanes: Bielecki (1899), da 
Costa Ramalho (1952). Other works addressing individual compound categories 
are quoted in Chapter 2. 


4 The much-awaited volume on compounding of the Indogermanische Grammatik 


is still under way: see Lindner (2011), (2012), (2013). 


Chapter One 


5 Liihr (2004) is a step in this direction, but does not cover all areas of interest. 


6 In considering the early syntactic approaches to IE compounding—with a 
strong bias towards Jacobi (1897)—Kastovsky (2009) does not address 
compound orientation. Also omitted is a discussion of accentual patterns, except 
for the difference between prefixed verbs and their derivations. An overview of 
the diachronic development of certain compound categories (e.g. [NN] 
compounds) would also have been welcome, particularly since some of these 
categories have become very productive in later chronological stages of IE. 


7 On terminology in IE linguistics, see too Lindner (2011: 4-6). 
8 See Chapter 2, section 9. 


9 See also Kastovsky (2009: 324) and Lindner (2011: 4-13), specifically on IE 
compounding, the latter with a bibliographical excursus. 


10 Lieber and Stekauer (2009b: 5). 


11 Bauer (2003: 46), Kastovsky (2009: 326). The issue of the classification of 
Neoclassical compounds is much debated, as is the question of the classification 


of its constituent elements. For in-depth discussion, see Marchand (1969: 132, 
218) Bauer (1998), Petropoulou and ten Hacken (2002), Lieber (2009b: 364). 
Scalise and Bisetto (2009: 47), in my opinion rightly, conclude that Neoclassical 
compounds ‘are generally encompassed in the subordinated class [...] The use 
of the neoclassical label therefore is only a means for describing the kind of 
constituent that is used’. 


12 Matthews (1991: 97). 


13 See Sears (1972: 41) and Matthews (1991: 98). A review of the matter is 
provided by Lieber and Stekauer (2009b: 8-11), with up-to-date bibliography. 


14 Sears (1972: 42). 


15 Debrunner (1917: 17), Lindner (2011: 6). This may be due to the loss of pre- 
Imperial Greek grammar, but even later grammarians show little interest in 
definition: Herodian for instance discusses several examples of compounds (e.g. 
3.2.35.11-14, 3.2.47.20-21 Lentz), but always in connection with individual 
literary passages or accentuation rules. For the definition in Dionysius Thrax’ 
Grammar, see Lindner (2011: 29). 


16 On stem compounding in Greek and Sanskrit, see Lithr (2004: 109-110). 


17 Describing MG compounds, which continue Classical types albeit with a high 
degree of simplification, Ralli (2009: 456) similarly concludes that ‘[Stem Stem] 
and [Stem Word] are the two possible structures of most Greek compounds’. 


18 Grandi and Pompei (2010: 210-211). 


19 The Greek first declension is characterized by two types of suffixes: -a (%), 
which in the Attic-Ionic dialect (and later in Koine Greek) yields -é (1); and -a ( 
a) < * 7d. 


20 Third-declension s-stem neuter nouns (type Exoc, Tévoc) are formed with 
the ablauting suffix -es-/-os-, whose modifications are linked to the inflectional 
paradigm of s-stems nouns in PIE: in Greek, -oc- characterizes the direct cases of 
the singular, while -ec¢- (usually not kept in this form through loss of 
intervocalic [s], resulting in hiatus and contraction) characterizes all other 
cases. 


21 See Lindner (2011: 45). In diachronic terms, the use of -o- in first-declension 
nouns may be interpreted as a relic from the stage when the ancestors of 
feminine nouns belonged to the thematic declension, being a type of thematic 
collective. However, in Greek the spread of -o- to individual first-declension 
forms seems to be ruled by analogy. 


22 Ralli (2008b), Ralli (2009: 455). 


23 Other accounts speak of ‘compound markers’ or ‘interfixes’. For such 


interfixes in early IE, see Lindner (2011: 52). 


24 The so-called ‘Caland system’ concerns, among other elements, FCs deriving 
from adjectives in -pd¢ or those s-stem neuters in -o¢ which correspond to 
comparatives in -twv and superlatives in -tctoG (e.g. KdAAOG with KaAAiwv, 
KGAALCTOG). In these FCs, the suffixes -pdc¢ and -oc-/-€c- are replaced by -t-: in 
all appearances, this vowel is a linking element. For a basic introduction to this 
aspect of the Caland system, see Risch (1974: 218-219), Meissner (2006: 14— 
16), Rau (2009: 67-77), Lindner (2011: 62-70). 


25 For a full analysis of this series of developments, see Chapter 4, sections 3.2, 
4 and 6.1. See also Lindner (2011: 69-70), particularly for the hypothesis that 
some of these FCs may derive from old verbal nouns. 


26 See e.g. Debrunner (1917: 37) and still, recently, Lihr (2004: 29), Grandi 
and Pompei (2010: 212). See also Chapter 3, sections 3 and 7. 


27 This section purposely simplifies the topic of Greek Kompositionsfuge in order 
to make it accessible to those who are not Indo-Europeanists. For a basic 
modern introduction to Kompositionsfuge in Greek, see Meier-Briigger (1992a: 
38-39); for a full appraisal in a comparative perspective, see Lindner (2011: 44- 
70). 


28 Wackernagel (1889). 
29 See e.g. Debrunner (1917: 59). 


30 Beekes (1971), Meier-Briigger (1992a: 38). The classic account of the 
development of the IE laryngeals in Greek is Beekes (1969). For a short 
overview, see Rix (1992: 36-39). For laryngeals in IE Kompositionsfuge, see 
Lindner (2011: 52-61). 


31 -iT6c is always quoted as the classic example of the reflexes of *hz in 
Kompositionsfuge, but the [a:] is probably the result of analogy, since the 
sequence *-o-hz- is expected to yield [9:] (w) in Greek: see Lindner (2011: 54 n. 
28) for a discussion. 


32 Ralli (2013: 79-84). 


33 See e.g. the Linear B example e-ke-de-mi, corresponding to &yet Aé uv ‘and 
he has him/it’. Archaic inscriptions sporadically confirm that enclitics and 
proclitics were not marked as independent units: see for instance homatc : 
KaAoc : vat (Attic vase): ‘The boy : (is) fine : yes’, where the article 6 is 
considered part of the following word. Further examples are discussed by 
Morpurgo Davies (1987). 


34 For a practical application of this issue, see Hoenigswald (2004: 179). 


35 On the Greek grammatical tradition, see Probert (2006: 21-45). 


36 This still holds in MG: see Ralli (2009: 456-457). 


37 As a matter of fact, the original position of the accents in these compounds 
seems to have been on the last syllable, as for instance in Gu@opfoc, as is 
suggested by the parallels in Sanskrit (e.g. go-ghan-d- ‘oxen-killing’). By the so- 
called Wheeler’s Law, in oxytone dactylic words the accent moves from the last 
to the penultimate syllable: thus **BovANn@opds (compare @opds ‘bringing, 
productive’) becomes BovA.n@opos ‘counsel-bringing’. This shift is also extended 
to compounds that do not have a dactylic rhythm, so that we have 
KOUpOTPO@OS instead of **KoUpOTpo~@ds. A number of exceptions apply: in 
particular, the accentuation of active V2 compounds such as Ltmd6Aauoc ‘horse- 
taming’, which Vendryés (1945: 193) defines ‘inexpliquée’, may derive from 
bahuvrihis: see further Chapter 2, section 6.3.1. 


38 For the accentuation of compounds in -unAns, see Pontani (2008). 


39 The use of suffixes is particularly required in exocentric categories, such as 
prepositional compounds: see further Chapter 2, section 7.1. In ETKépadog I 
represents ['], arising from assimilation of €v to the initial [k] of Ké@aa-. 


40 Herodian based this accentuation on the fact that, in his opinion, the SC 
derived from the verb aléAA. ‘to shift rapidly’ rather than from the adjective. 
The image conveyed by the compound probably refers to the shining of the 
helmet rather than to physical movement: the meaning is analysed in Chapter 2, 
section 7.2.2, following the interpretation of Méndez Dosuna (2011) and 
Méndez Dosuna (2012). 


41 Jackendoff (2009: 115). 
42 See the examples in Lieber (2009a: 82-87). 


43 Lieber (2009a), Jackendoff (2009) and, to an extent, Scalise and Bisetto 
(2009: 48-49). 


44 Grzega (2009: 231-232). 
45 Faiss (1981: 141). 
46 For an account of idiomaticity as applied to compounding, see Kavka (2009). 


47 For other examples of obscured compounds, see Brugmann (1904-1905), 
Debrunner (1917: 21-22) and Hirt (1928: 21-25). 


48 This terminology is misleading: not all determinata are heads. See section 9.3. 
49 Lieber (2004: 54). 


50 This approach was first theorized and fully developed in Roeper and Siegel 
(1978): for a critique, see Selkirk (1982: 43-47), who in turn initiated the 


lexicalist approach continued in the later works of Lieber (1983), Di Sciullo and 
Williams (1987) and Booij (1988). 


51 See too the resumé in Booij (2009a: 213) and Lieber (2004: 47-48), who 
accepts the criticism. 


52 Booij (2009a: 213). 


53 Bloomfield (1933: 231-232) and Marchand (1969: 15-19) both tend to 
match synthetic compounds with the object-verb relationship. 


54 Selkirk (1982: 24). See the overview in Bauer (2009: 353-354). 
55 For MG, see e.g. Ralli (1992) and Ralli (2009). 


56 The literature on the topic is vast. The following are recent works which 
discuss the issue in various Romance languages and provide state-of-the-art 
references: French: Corbin (1992: 48-49), Villoing (2003), Fradin (2009: 417- 
420) and Villoing (2012: 35-36); Spanish: Fabb (1998: 76) and Kornfeld (2009: 
437, 442-443) on Spanish [N de N] compounds, drawing from Rainer and 
Varela (1992) and Val Alvaro (1999); Italian: Masini (2009), Masini and Scalise 
(2012: 71-75); Portuguese: Rio-Torto and Ribeiro (2012: 126-127); Romanian: 
Grossmann (2012: 153-154). 


57 See Bok-Bennema and Kampers-Manhe (2006: 19-20) for an overview of the 
type in Romance and the references given in the previous note for accounts in 
individual languages. 


58 See Kornfeld (2009: 439) for Spanish. 
59 Kornfeld (2009: 443). 


60 Masini and Scalise (2012: 73). For all these criteria, see too Booij (2009b: 
221). 


61 Van Goethem (2009: 246). 
62 Rainer and Varela (1992: 125-126). 
63 See Di Sciullo and Williams (1987: 81-82), Booij (2009b: 223). 


64 These and other examples are discussed at length by Bisetto (2010), who is 
particularly concerned with phenomena of recursiveness in Italian 
compounding. On recursiveness in coordinated compounds, see too Mukai 
(2013). 


65 Scalise and Bisetto (2009: 46). 


66 See e.g. Richter (1898: 1, 247), Debrunner (1917: 16-20), Salus (1965b: 41), 
Lindner (2011: 11-12, 15-18, 40). 


67 This tendency is evident in accounts as diverse as Kiinher and Blass (1892: 
318-319), Meillet and Vendryés (1960: 422), Buck (1933: 35), Meier-Briigger 
(1992a: 33), and Hoenigswald (2004: 180). 


68 Debrunner (1917: 22-23), Lindner (2011: 46). 


69 See also Lindner (2011: 11, 38-41), Lindner (2012: 88-121), the latter with 
an excursus on the history of the debate in IE studies. 


70 Dunkel (1999: 67). 


71 On this form, see the bibliographical overview in Lindner (2011: 39 n. 19, 
40-41). 


72 Similar and other criteria are also indicated by Lindner (2011: 11). 


73 Ralli (2013: 248-249) suggests differentiating forms which have properties 
in common with both compounds and nominal phrases with the term ‘loose 
multiword compounds’ or ‘phrasal terms’. The application of this terminology to 
AG is beyond our scope, but could be a promising research topic. 


74 Di Sciullo and Williams (1987: 24). 


75 On semantic vs. morphological headedness, see too Lindner (2011: 24 n. 
13a). 


76 The current terminology goes back to Aleksandrow (1888) and was 
divulgated by Brugmann in his contributions on compounding, particularly 
Brugmann (1905-1906). Bloomfield (1933) adopted the same terminology to 
describe syntactic structures, with slightly different theoretical implications: cf. 
the definitions of ‘endocentric’ and ‘exocentric’ in Bussmann (1996: 363; 394) 
and Barri (1975). For the history of the term ‘exocentric’, see Noordegraaf 
(1989). For an up-to-date overview of these issues in IE linguistics, see Lindner 
(2011: 24-28). 


77 Ceccagno and Basciano (2009: 485). 


78 On this view, see e.g. Spencer (1991: 321) and the claim by Di Sciullo and 
Williams (1987) that all true endocentric compounds are right-headed. 


79 But see Ceccagno and Basciano (2009: 489), who disagree with this 
interpretation. 


80 Tribulato (2006), Tribulato (2007). 
81 Matthews (1991: 87). 
82 Bisetto and Scalise (2005), Scalise and Bisetto (2009). 


83 On terminology, see Scalise and Bisetto (2009: 35-37). 


84 In some accounts, the verb-argument relation is not subsumed under 
subordination: see Scalise and Bisetto (2009: 44). 


85 See in particular Scalise and Bisetto (2009: 52), who discuss the example of 
mushroom cloud. 


86 See also Tribulato (2013: 38-42). 
87 See also Grandi and Pompei (2010: 222). 


88 Wackernagel (1905: 140). In the following discussion of Greek compounds I 
omit the macron in the first i of bahuvrihi when I use the word as a technical 
term, as is the practice among morphologists (for the same reason, the word is 
mostly not italicized). The Astadhyayi is edited and commented by Renou 
(1966), Joshi and Roodbergen (1991-). 


89 Dvigu must in fact be interpreted as a sub-class of bahuvrihis: see 
Wackernagel (1905: 140, 305). 


90 Thus Salus (1965b: 40). On the origin of the Sanskrit terminology, see 
Sadovski (2002). 


91 See e.g. the one in Bopp (1861). 


92 On the interplay between semantic and formal approaches to classification, 
see also Lindner (2011: 31). 


93 Wackernagel (1905: 174-232). 
94 Wackernagel (1905: 308-321). 


95 The introduction of new terms, in German, into the second edition of the 
Grundriss, may perhaps be seen as another contribution of the Junggrammatiker 
Brugmann to the debate on JE word-formation, on which see Chapter 3, section 
5. 


96 Cf. Lindner (2011: 21). 


97 See Brugmann (1906: 61) on verbale Rektionskomposita: ‘ein Nomen ist 
“regiert” von einem Verbum oder einer Satzaussage oder von einem verbalen 
Nomen’. Cf. Lindner (2011: 21). 


98 See e.g. Uhlich (2002), Lindner (2011: 21). 
99 Crystal (1997) s.v.‘government’. 


100 See Grandi and Pompei (2010: 211-221) for a typological perspective on 
the issue in Greek. 


101 On the usefulness of the semantic test, especially in the determination of 


headedness in compounding, see Scalise (1992a: 183-184). Without such a 
semantic understanding of head, the results can be confusing: see e.g. Barri 
(1975) for the idea that bahuvrihis are endocentric. 


102 Lindner (2011: 25). 

103 I adopt an interpretation which is different from that proposed in Tribulato 
(2006). The headedness of V1 compounds is a controversial issue: it is tackled 
in more detail in Chapter 2, section 7.5.3. 

104 Wackernagel (1905: 288) 

105 Risch (1944: 5-7). 

106 On these categories and their place in IE linguistics, see too Lindner (2011: 
32-36). 

Chapter Two 


107 Debrunner (1917), Schwyzer (1939). 

108 Risch (1974). 

109 G. Meyer (1874: 2), Richter (1898: 23-47), Wackernagel (1905: 149-173). 
110 Wackernagel (1905: 149), Macdonell (1916: 269). 


111 On the issue of terminology, see Arcodia, Grandi and WaAlchli (2010: 178- 
184), Ralli (2013: 157), with references. 


112 Arcodia, Grandi and WaAlchli (2010: 177-178) discuss the ambiguities 
surrounding the concept of ‘coordination’. 


113 This overview is based on the theoretical frameworks developed by ten 
Hacken (2000), Olsen (2001), Walchli (2005), Bauer (2008), Scalise and Bisetto 
(2009). 


114 Arcodia, Grandi and WaAlchli (2010: 178), Manolessou and Tsolakidis 
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115 Arcodia, Grandi and Walchli (2010: 178), Manolessou and Tsolakidis 
(2009: 25). 
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117 Debrunner (1917: 40-1), Manolessou and Tsolakidis (2009: 28). 


118 Uhlich (1993: 91). 
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123 Manolessou and Tsolakidis (2009: 27-29). 


124 See Manolessou and Tsolakidis (2009: 31) and Ralli (2013: 158-175), 
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125 Salus (1965a). 


126 The prevalent MG forms typified by Ailo-Ailo [little little] > ‘slowly’ and 
the Italian forms fuggi-fuggi[run run] > ‘stampede’ and piano-piano [slow slow] 
> ‘very slow’ should not be considered authentic iteratives like ddme-dame-, 
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Moreover, in the MG type Ail‘o-Ailo both constituents are accented, so that it is 
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was the result of contact with Turkish. Cf. also Manolessou and Tsolakidis 
(2009: 24). 


127 For examples of iteration outside compounding, see Debrunner (1950: 
700). 


128 The form may derive from *am/-am/, yielding two different outcomes of * 


! according to its position within the word: for this and other interpretations, 
see Meissner and Tribulato (2002: 316-317). 


129 See Egetmeyer (2010: 306) and Egetmeyer (1992) s.v. for further references 
on this form. 


130 ‘Achaean’ is a conventional term to refer to the 2nd-millennium common 
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131 Masson (1966), Egetmeyer (2010: 791). 
132 Lindner (2011: 31). 
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366 Bader’s position on -ti- has often changed over time.In Bader (1970: 54) she 
overtly speaks of a nomen agentis employed in the FC, while in Bader (1974: 46) 
she describes these FCs as roots enlarged with the -ti- element. Reviewing the 
whole debateStefanelli (2008: 22) adopts a purely synchronic perspective and 
analyses Greek compounds in -TL- as an inversion of compounded nomina agentis 
in -ti-. This would place the origin of -tl- compounds within Greek, inasmuch 
as agent nouns in -Ti&- are a Greek innovation. 


367 Bergk (1872: 100-101). 
368 Bergaigne (1875-1878: 5, 30, 34). 
369 See also Bloomfield’s earlier criticism in Bloomfield (1914: 73-75). 


370 See Bechtel and Fick (1894: 7) on the inversion of constituents in Greek 
PNs as ‘ein bewusstes, heiteres Spiel des griechischen Volksgeistes’ (repeated in 
Bechtel (1917: xiii)); and Andriotis (1938: 97): ‘es ist bekannt, wie frei der 
sprachschopferische Geist der Griechen in der Schdpfung von Personennamen 
geschaltet hat’. See also Stolz (1904: 173). 


371 See for instance Weil (1869) and Bergaigne (1875-1878: 12-15). 
372 Benveniste (1967: 22-23). 
373 See the criticism in this direction in R. Schulze (1979). 


374 Lehmann (1969: 11; 14), with further reference to standard works such as 
Meillet (1937) and Watkins (1964). 


375 The interface between syntax and compounding is a widely debated topic 
in the literature on compounding, as can be seen in many of the contributions in 
Lieber and Stekauer (2009a); see in particular Fradin (2009: 422-428) and 
Kornfeld (2009: 444-452), on syntax and V1 compounds in French and Spanish 
respectively. For AG, see Bader (2005). See also Chapter 1, section 6.2 and 
Chapter 2, section 7.5.4. 


376 A clear morphological definition of the FC is missing in Benveniste (1967), 
Lehmann (1969), as well as Uhlich (1993: 96): ‘Verbalwurzel oder 
Verbalnomen’ (dealing with Old Irish). Schulze (1979: 806) acknowledges that 
the connection with the imperative is secondary, without offering a full 
explanation of what the FC of pepéotxos is. 


377 See for instance Watkins (1964), Watkins (1995), Schramm (1957), Schmitt 
(1973), Bader (1989). 


378 See Dunkel (1999: 47) and Chapter 1, section 6.4. 


379 On the imperatival hypothesis, see Dunkel (1992: 216-217). 


380 See Bauer (2009: 347), Fradin (2009: 425), Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 245- 
248). 


381 Knecht (1946: 6-7). 
382 Knecht (1946: 3). 
383 Knecht (1946: 22). 
384 Knecht (1946: 19). 
385 Knecht (1946: 7-9). 


386 Compare the list in Knecht (1946: 21) with those in Chapter 4, tables 4.2 
and 4.3: only three FCs have parallels in Mycenaean. 


387 See Frei-Ltithy (1978: 14). 
388 Frei-Liithy (1978: 21). 
389 Frei-Liithy (1978: 23). 
390 Frei-Liithy (1978: 24). 
391 Frei-Liithy (1978: 25). 
392 Frei-Liithy (1978: 37, 80). 


393 Although we do not have incontrovertible examples of V1 appellative 
compounds in Mycenaean, such an interpretation has been suggested for a 
number of controversial forms: see Chapter 4, section 5. 


394 For these syntactic analyses in French, see Darmesteter (1875: 146-205); 
for Ibero-Romance, see Rainer and Varela (1992), Villalva (1992: 212) and 
Penny (2002: 300); for Italian, see Zauner (1905: 81-82). The theories of these 
scholars are reviewed by Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 165-192), who subscribes 
to the interpretation of the FC of Romance V1 compounds as stems, at least 
prototypically. The role of Classical and Late Latin on these Romance 
compounds is briefly reviewed in the next chapter. The imperatival hypothesis 
is also adopted for Slavic compounds by Progovac (2010) and Progovac (2012). 


Chapter Four 


395 Right-oriented [V N] compounds are much more widespread: in these, the 
SC is the head (e.g. Germ. Schlafsack [sleep sack] ‘sleeping bag’, bakeshop). 


396 See Ceccagno and Basciano (2009: 480), and Kageyama (2009: 514) for 
Chinese borrowings into Japanese. A comparable type is attested in 
Mapudungun: Baker and Fasola (2009: 595). 


397 See the classification of French V1 compounds in Fradin (2009: 426), who 
also isolates forms identifying events (baize-main [kiss hand] ‘hand-kissing’), 
places (coupe-gorge [cut throat] ‘dangerous back alley’) and causative actions 
(pisse-chien [piss dog], name of a plant which makes dogs urinate). 


398 The analysis of Romance V1 types and their historical development is 
carried out by Bork (1990), Gather (2001), and Nielsen Whitehead (2012). 


399 Interpretations range from the idea that the FC is a third ps. sg. form (e.g. 
Schapira (1985)) or an imperative (e.g. Darmesteter (1875: 146-205), Progovac 
(2012), to the view that it is a stem (e.g. Benveniste (1966)). See also Chapter 3, 
section 8. 


400 Progovac and Locke (2009), from where the Serbian example is quoted, 
deal particularly with V1 compounds conveying insults. 


401 Contra, cf. Kastovsky (2009: 337). 
402 Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 251-252). 
403 Gather (2001: 204). 


404 This interpretation of a few Latin compounds is chosen by Nielsen 
Whitehead (2012: 114— 129). Consistently with his idea that compounds in -si- 
go back to old imperatives,Dunkel (1992: 222-223) wonders whether versipellis, 
flexanimus and the likes might not belong to this ancient pattern as well. 


405 Bader (1962: 397-398), Bork (1990: 55). Contra, Oniga (1988: 157-158) 
and Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 102-104, 148-150), who also discusses earlier 
bibliography. 


406 Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 150-151, 207, 210-211). On the connection 
between Latin V1 compounds and popular language, see also Kastovsky (2009: 
336), who follows Jacobi (1897: 73). 


407 Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 109-113). 


408 Kammenhuber (1961: 197). 


409 Wackernagel (1905: 318-320). 
410 Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 55, 58). 


411 Wackernagel (1905: 319), Duchesne-Guillemin (1936: 198-202), Renou 
(1940-1941: 217), Dunkel (1992: 208). 


412 For all these forms, see Wackernagel (1905: 316-317). 


413 Duchesne-Guillemin (1936: 198) assumes that since Sanskrit preserves the 
type in -ti-, Iranian must have inherited and later lost it. 


414 See the theories of Specht (agent nouns) and Schindler (action nouns) 
discussed in Chapter 3, section 6. 


415 As we saw in Chapter 3, there has been a long debate over the nature of the 
vocalic elements at the end of the FCs and over whether these vowels provide 
information on the origin of the V1 type. The formal identity of the FC @epe- 
with the second person imperative @épe ‘carry!’ has led to the interpretation of 
this V1 category as a type of imperatival compounds (Chapter 3, sections 3 and 
5). 


416 See also Risch (1974: 190-191) for the inclusion of these types of 
compounds in the mgp€otkos type. 


417 See e.g. Brugmann (1905-1906: 66) and Chapter 6, section 5. 


418 This might represent a development from @ule- which may be attested in 
the Mycenaean personal name puz2-ke-qi-ri (see section 5). 


419 Risch (1949: 282-283). 


420 See Schwyzer (1939: 444). On early morphological interpretations of -t-, 
which are now linguistically untenable, see the overview in Clemm (1867: 45- 
103). 


421 See also Specht (1932: 69). 


422 See DEG s.v. AkepceKkouns and Bader (1974: 3), according to whom forms 
in -ce- ‘sont tous batis sur des formes de présents thématiques dérivés (comme 
xalpeé- en regard de yaipw), qui sont des présents en *-s®/p-’. 


423 The negative prefix also precedes the FC in the Sophoclean dkelpekouns 
(identical meaning), which is clearly based on the Homeric compound. 


424 For the name of Persephone, which is not etymologically related to m€p80 
though it might have been linked to it by folk-etymology, see the analysis in 
Chapter 6, section 3.2. 


425 Risch (1944: 49). 


426 On the increase of action nouns from fifth-century Greek onwards, see e.g. 
Schwyzer (1939: 536), Holt (1941: 158-165), Browning (1958), Willi (2003: 
134-136). 


427 It is disputed to what extent this state of affairs represents the original 
situation in PIE: see section 4.3.1 below. 


428 See Vine (2004: 358). 
429 Horrocks and Stavrou (2001: 26). 


430 The interpretation of most Mycenaean specimina is tentative: for this 
reason, they are not included here (see sections 7.1—7.9 for a full discussion). I 
have not included in this list the PN tptxtOA.eu0SG which Janda (2000: 24-35) 
considers to be an obscured V1 compound derived from Tpifw ‘to crush’ and & 
AvuOS ‘millet’ (for the initial vowel he compares the EM gloss OAEuEvc 
‘gatherer’), yielding the meaning ‘he who crushes millet’. I consider this 
interpretation dubious. 


431 Dunkel (1992: 214). 


432 The views of Indo-Europeanists on the formation of action nouns diverge. 
According to some, for instance Rix (1979: 736), the original pattern was 
proterodynamic: strong forms had the full grade of the root and zero grade of 
the suffix, while weak forms had zero grade in the root and full grade in the 
suffix. The zero grade shown by many historical action nouns has been 
considered to arise from an early PIE analogical levelling, which wiped out the 
full grade from the productive formation of action nouns: see for instance Rix 
(1992: 358). On the other hand, other scholars—for instance Vine (2004)— 
maintain that this analogical levelling happened only quite late and that action 
nouns continuing the full-grade forms are still attested in some of the individual 
languages. Vine’s chronology is heavily dependent on his interpretation of the 
FCs of tepiuBpotoc and dati-vara-compounds as old action nouns, based on the 
full grade of the root. 


433 Bechtel (1914: 65), Specht (1932: 72), Bader (1968: xix) and Bader (1974: 
46). See also Tronci (2000: 304), Stefanelli (2008: 21-22), Nielsen Whitehead 
(2012: 79). 


434 According to Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 40), this explains why the Sanskrit 
grammarians did not discuss these compounds at all. The V1 interpretation 
however remains the most popular among scholars: see recently Remmer (2007: 
121). 


435 This agrees with Wackernagel’s idea that the FC of these compounds 
derived from infinitives in -ti-. 


436 Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 46). 


437 Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 46-47). 

438 See the analysis in Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 48). 
439 Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 48). 

440 See Wackernagel (1905: 190-191). 

441 Debrunner (1954: 622, 629-631). 

442 Specht (1932: 79). 


443 Not many scholars have posited a separate origin for -ti- and -si-: among 
these, seeBader (1970), Dunkel (1992), Stefanelli (2008: 21-22). 


444 For a fuller list, see Waanders (2008: 15-19). Four other forms (the titles 
ke-u-po-da and da-i-ja-ke-re-u and the adjectives we-a-re-peand we-je-ke-az) have 
been at times analysed as V1 compounds, but the proposed interpretations are 
unconvincing. The analysis of ke-u-po-da as /keu-spondas/ ‘libation-pourer’ and 
da-i-ja-ke-re-u as /dahi-agréus/ ‘land-divider’ defy all formation rules of the V1 
type: in the first compound we would expect the FC to be /khewe-/, while the 
FC /dahi/, if it derives from /dasi/ < *das- ‘divide’, would show lenition of 
intervocalic [s], a phenomenon not attested by other Mycenaean V1 
compounds. As for we-a-re-peand we-je-ke-az, qualifying oil and wheels 
respectively, the supposed verbal FC we- does not allow a clear interpretation. 
See Waanders (2008: 16-19), and also DMic s.vv. 


445 ‘Speak authoritatively’: see Garcia Ramon (1992: 245-247). 


446 Garcia Ram6én (2000b). The root behind mdouat, nénitpat does not have 


parallels outside Greek: see EDG s.v. x€niipat. The s-aorist Exdicounv is not 
attested before the fifth century BC (e.g. Gortyn Law Code, 6.5). See also 


Chapter 5, section 5. 


447 The question of whether AX€gavAposg (and thus AAeéavApa) originally 
was an Anatolian name is irrelevant: even if it was, in Greek the name was 
reanalysed according to the V1 pattern and this may well have happened 
already in the second millennium BC. See also Garcia Ramon (2011: 218). 


448 On all these forms see Garcia Ram6n (2009), with further discussion and 
bibliography. 


449 See Plath (1999), Garcia Ramon (2009), Garcia Ramon (2011: 235). 


450 This concept is often used in J. L. Garcia Ramoén’s works on Greek 
onomastics: see e.g. Garcia Ramodn (2000-2001), (2002), (2005a), (2009) 
among others. 


451 Bartonék (2003: 144). 


452 Forms are collected in Thompson (2008: 754-755). 


453 According to Méndez Dosuna (1991-1993), this is technically a case of 
dissimilation: [ti] goes to [tsi] (affrication), but this affricate dissimilates 
because of the preceding [s]: the result therefore is [sti]. 


454 On this explanation of palatalization, see Alonso Déniz (2008: 27-28). 


455 Thompson (2008: 758) likewise identifies analogical levelling as the cause 
behind unassibilated tepipBpotog compounds, without however pinpointing 
the source of this analogy. 


456 See Dunkel (1992: 216) and Stefanelli (2008). Stefanelli’s reconstruction 
differs from mine in the crucial point of the relationship of the two types with 
one another. She concludes that only -si- was used to derive V1 compounds from 
verbal stems (the s-aorist), while -ti- characterized FCs formed with agent 
nouns. Stefanelli (2008: 20) also mentions the fact that West Greek prefers 
forms in -si- to those in -ti- in order to prove that forms in -si- may not have 
arisen in Greek through the assibilation [ti] > [si]. I agree with the second part 
of this proposition (-si- could be originally independent of assibilation), but I am 
more sceptical about her use of the West Greek evidence. Stefanelli uses the fact 
that FCs in -ti- are extremely rare in West Greek (where FCs in -si- are pervasive) 
to argue thatassibilation is not responsible for the rise of -si- compounds. In my 
opinion, the first-millennium West Greek evidence is too recent to prove 
anything about the origin of these compounds: by the first millennium, 
compounds in -ti- had ceased to be a productive pattern, regardless of their 
origin or geographic distribution. 


457 There are only ca. thirty aorist forms in the Linear B tablets, reflecting the 
verbs which are most likely to be found in accountancy texts (e.g. AiAawut, { 
CTH. The root aorist of a number of them already shows the -k- suffix, e.g. do- 
ke /doke/, te-ke /théke/: see Bartonék (2003: 326-327). 


458 Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 89-91), an advocate of the stem interpretation of 
V1 compounds, counters the idea that stems are only linguistic abstractions, 
submitting that they are ‘linguistically real’ concepts. She stresses the role of 
proportional analogy in the speakers’ derivation of uninflected stems from 
paradigms and derivational patterns of given forms. I agree with this view. 


459 The root present is reconstructed to have originally been an athematic 
formation, which was later often replaced by thematic root presents: see LIV 10, 
12. The derivation of compounded FCs in -e- therefore presupposes that many 
athematic presents have already been changed into thematic presents. 


460 Champions of this view are e.g. Hoffmann (1970), Cowgill (1975: 563), 
Erhart (1975), Hardarson (1993: 21-22), Sihler (1995: 445). For a typological 
introduction to aspect, see Comrie (1976). Strunk (1994: 424, 428) maintains 
that the opposition only arose after the creation of the s-aorist: see n. 75 below. 


461 An accessible discussion of the issues surrounding aspect in PIE, complete 
with fundamental bibliography, is Napoli (2006: 45-52). 


462 According to the figures in McCullagh (2003: 30), based on LIV, there 
might have been as many as 409 different root aorists in PIE. 


463 Clackson (2007: 134). 


464 This reconstruction of the PIE verbal system mainly rests on the Greek and 
Vedic evidence and takes the Hittite verb to represent a simplified stage: see 
Hoffmann (1970: 25-26), Szemerényi (1996: 231, 337). Other recent 
approaches have attempted to integrate the Hittite evidence into theoretical 
models of the IE verb: see Jasanoff (2003). 


465 Contra, see Andriotis (1938: 96-97). 


466 Stefanelli (2008: 26, 29) assigns a deeper value to -i-: she argues that in 
Greek this element signalled allomorphy (as in Caland compounds and in V1 
compounds in -tl-) as well as predication, marking transitivity (as in V1 
compounds in -ct-). On this view see also Bader (1974: 48). I do not think that 
these approaches are useful. No other linking element, as far as I can tell, is 
endowed with extra functions of this kind: the Greek -€-, -o-, -n, -- mark 
derivation from specific stems or simply serve to aid Kompositionsfuge. 


467 Meillet (1908), Strunk (1994: 429), Szemerényi (1996: 282-284). 


468 See Hardarson (1993: 94, 96), Strunk (1994: 429). Some contributions, 
adopting Meid’s (1975) ‘Space-Time model’, have attempted to show that the 
aorist was an areal innovation, which arose in East PIE: see Schmitt-Brandt 
(1987) and Drinka (1995). This view is now generally discarded. 


469 See Strunk (1994: 429), with partly different terminology: ‘Its [the s- 
aorist’s] main function presumably consisted in bestowing perfectivity on 
durative verbs, so that these could be used in the sense of a perfective past 
(aorist)’. According to Strunk, it was only after the appearance of the s-aorist 
that ‘a clear-cut aspectual system based on an ubiquitous distinction of present- 
and aorist-stems was really established’. This is a corollary of his belief that 
there was no formal opposition between the present and the aorist before the 
creation of the s-aorist, a hypothesis that is not followed here. The debate over 
the original function (and hence origin) of the s-aorist is vast: see Szemerényi 
(1996: 281-284), Napoli (2006: 48 n. 23), Dunkel (2010) for references. 


470 The origin of the aorist marker -s- is debated. Watkins (1969b: 97-106) 
maintained that it derived from a third ps. sg. ending -s and that it originally 
signalled a ‘basically neutral, intransitive value of the sigmatic aorist in its 
earlier manifestations’ (1969b: 103), simply predicating ‘the existence of a 
verbal action’ (1969b: 104). 


471 See DMic s.v. 


472 Waanders (2008: 17). 


473 The debate over whether the original ablaut pattern of the PIE root aorist 
was based on the opposition between the full grade of the singular/dual and the 
zero grade of the plural has no relevance for the present discussion, since 
compound FCs would be based on the root grade of the singular anyway. On 
this issue, see Hardarson (1993: 90-93, 150-152), McCullagh (2002: 60-62) 
(both for the original ablaut distinction); contra, Malzahn (2004), with a review 
of previous theories that go in this direction. 


474 Hardarson (1993: 199), LIV 269-270. 


475 According to von Kamptz (1982: 66) this name could alternatively derive 
from deipw. 


476 On the derivation from ipttoc, see von Kamptz (1982: 66). 


477 On the reconstruction of the root I follow LIV 299, Rix (1965) and Rix 
(1992). 


478 The forms showing [e] are discussed by Garcia Ramon (2002: 186), who 
explains the different reflexes in Greek as ‘Ablautvarianten’, and EDG, which is 
in favour of Greek analogical interference. See also Hardarson (1993: 200). 


479 LIV 299. All the present formations show signs of being secondary: from 
reduplication in the Vedic present fyarti, to suffixes in the Latin present orior (*- 
jé/6-) and in the Greek dpvuut (*-néw-). 


480 LIV300. 


481 On this interpretation of o-ti-na-wo, see Neumann (1994b: 643). On the 
Mycenaean names in -me-de and their early Greek counterparts, see Neumann 
(1985). As he notes, in many cases the SC -uAns is predeced by a verbal FC. 


482 Garcia Ramon (2002: 186): ‘Da man im Falle von *or-ti’ mit intrans. Wpto 
(bzw. Wpouce, dpuren) rechnen darf, wire fiir /Ortinawos/ prinzipiell auch 
eine Deutung als ‘der auf die Schiffe losgeht’ [...] vorstellbar, wobei das 


Hinterglied /nawo-/ etwa Exl vijecct, Exl vilac entspriche’. 


483 On the image of cattle-stealing, attested in several IE languages and 
continued in the Greek compound BodKAel (Soph.), see Garcia Ramon (2009: 
7). 


484 LIV 616. 
485 Dubois (2000: 46). 


486 Garcia Ramon (2009: 9). Other scholars, however, interpret the FC as / 
strat-/ ‘army’: see Heubeck (1957b: 270), DMic. s.v. 


487 Plath (1999), Garcia Ramon (2009: 10). 


488 The tablet is cut on the right-hand side, just before the first syllabogram of 
the name. Since it is not possible to decide whether or not another sign 
preceded it, the name may well be preserved entirely. 


489 Garcia Ramon (1992: 250). 


490 Ruijgh (1967: 170 n. 361), von Kamptz (1982: 66). ContraKnecht (1946: 
12), who maintains that the original meaning of kactldvetpa was ‘adornment 
of men’ (‘Schmuck, Auszeichnung der Manner’) and was later taken to signify 
‘she who adorns men’. This semantic and syntactic analysis leads him to 
interpret the FC as ‘eigentlich ein Abstractum [...], das im Laufe einer 
bestimmten Entwicklung auf den Aorist bezogen wurde’. The same root is 
probably contained in the short name ka-te-u/Kastéus/ and in ka-to/Kastor/. 


491 On the original meaning of the root, see Garcia Ramon (1992: 242); contra, 
LIV 351 n. 1 which, on semantic grounds, assigns Ved. sasad- to an identical but 


separate root, «k end-, ‘Starke entwickeln’. 


492 LIV 351. 
493 On the ablaut pattern, see Meier-Briigger (1992b: 242). 


494 See LIV 423, Meier-Briigger (1992b) and further, on Greek, Neumann 
(1985: 165-166). 


495 Meier-Briigger (1992b: 242). Dunkel (2010) suggests that this root grade is 
analogical on the s-aorist Eunsato. 


496 Meier-Briigger (1992b: 241). 
497 DMic s.v. 


498 See Garcia Ramon (2009: 7). 


499 LIV 454. the preservation of the cluster [sm] in (icuevoc is a problem, since 
this is always lost in intervocalic position. For this reason, Wackernagel argued 
that the participle derived from an s-aorist (*!!s-s-menos), but LIV 455 n. 3 
suggests that in the participle [s] may have been triggered by analogy with the 
forms of the verb in which [s] preceded other consonants, for instance *asto < 
*Tls-to, 

500 the connection of these forms with vaiw ‘to live’, proposed by LSJ, is 
secondary and etymologically difficult: see Garcia Ramon (2004: 34, 36), 
Kolligan (2007: 373-375). 


501 On this suppletion, see K6lligan (2007: 363). 


502 For other possible forms from *nes- in Mycenaean see Heubeck (1987), who 


also connected to the o-grade of *nes- many Mycenaean compounds showing the 
element -no-(< *nohos). 


503 Heubeck (1987: 229), Garcia Ramon (2009: 10). 
504 See Garcia Ramon (1992: 243). 
505 LIV 606. 


506 The zero-grade root in [a] shown by these forms is analogical on the full 
grade, since *swhod- should yield [su:d]. 


507 Table partly after Garcia Ramon (1992: 246). 
508 Garcia Ramon (1992: 254). 


509 LIV 447 identifies the primary formation of this root with an athematic 
radical present: in Greek, this was remade into the thematic present pvdonpal. 
The s-aorist is the only aorist which LIVreconstructs from this root: although 
secondary, it is the oldest form continued in Greek. 


510 On the [i:] in the stem of the s-aorist & Tica, already attested in Homer, see 
Cassio (1991-1993: 199-200). Lejeune (1971: 305 n. 55) to the contrary 
reconstructs the aorist *€teta from “tei-, formed in the same way as &yeva from 
*ghey-. This hypothesis is mentioned, without definitive endorsement, in DEG 
1121 (tive). Such an interpretation finds support in the participle qe-ja-me-no/ 
kWeiamenos/, usually considered to be an aorist participle from Tivo, which 
does not show [s]. However, the hypothesis that this form continues an old root 
aorist, though suggested by influential scholars, for instance Lejeune and 
Chantraine, is not widely accepted. On this theory, see LIV 380 n. 7 and DMic 
s.v. ge-ja-me-no, with references. Conversely, the alternative hypothesis that qe- 
ja-me-no represents /kWeihamenos/ after intervocalic [s] has gone to [h] is in 
contrast with the behaviour of the other forms of the s-aorist in Mycenaean (e- 
ra-se= EAXace and e-re-u-te-ro-se = Erevdgpwce), which preserve the [s]. On [s] 
> [h] in Mycenaean, see now Morpurgo Davies (2012: 105-107), with 
bibliography. 


511 As noted, *k Nd. is only continued in the perfect KéKacuat, while *Kens- 
was lost and replaced with Exatvéw: see Garcia Ram6n (1992: 249). 


512 See, e.g. Schwyzer (1939: 442), Risch (1974: 192), Janko (1992: 17), 
Waanders (2008: 17 n. 32), but the opinion is widespread. 


513 As a matter of fact, there are no straightforward compounded PNs 
containing -tl- other than OptiXoyoc and (perhaps) the Cretan name ‘epmetiA® 
oc; on the latter, see Chapter 5 section 4.2. The evidence from short names is 
not very helpful, chiefly because forms containing -t()- and which can be 
connected to verbal roots are often liable to be interpreted in various ways: for 
example, are short names in "Epat- relics of the unassibilated ’Epatt- 


(corresponding to V1 compounds in ’Epact-) or abbreviations of compounds 
beginning with ’Epato-? Among the most likely candidates for the preservation 
of -tt- in the onomastic lexicon it is worth mentioning ’EI petiwv (Arcadia 425- 
385 BC) for the fact that it is attested in a dialectal area which underwent the 
assibilation of [ti] into [si]: if this form is authentically Arcadian, it proves that 
the preservation of -tt- has nothing to do with non-assibilation. 


514 See e.g. Risch (1974: 191), but the interpreation is widespread. 


515 See Risch (1974: 52), though he considers this interpretation with caution, 
and Stefanelli (2008: 23). Previous analyses have interpreted the FC Bnt(U)- to 
cover for an agent noun or an action noun, but the structure of the compound 
would be extremely artificial. According to Janda (2000: 28), who subscribes to 
Schindler’s idea that V1 compounds developed out of bahuvrihis with a factitive 
understanding of the FC, the FC would contain an old action noun: Bntdpywv 
would mean ‘having a running wheel’ and was later interpreted as ‘he who 
makes the wheel run’. Janda’s interpretation is followed by Nielsen Whitehead 
(2012: 74-75), who however does not discard the hypothesis that the 
compound is an artificial formation. 


516 Lubotsky (1990: 133-134), EDG223; the root is strangely not included in 
LIV, which never quotes Bdckw and its derivations.The idea that the root 
contained a -w appendix, maintained in DEG and IEW, derives from the form of 
the Lithuanian noun gaujd‘herd’. It is possible, however, that the Lithuanian 
noun got its [w] from contamination with the root for ‘cow’, if this is to be 
reconstructed as *g¥eh3-w- (though see contra De Decker (2011)). 


517 But see the compounds mopvoBocKoés already in Myrtilus and Demosthenes. 


518 The information in LSJ s.v. BOgkw that the sigmatic aorist is not attested 
before the tenth-century AD collection of agricultural information that goes 
under the title of Geoponica must be corrected. Forms of the sigmatic aorist 
occur earlier in KataBdcKw (cf. for instance kKateBocKsato in Long. Daph. et 
Chloe 2.16.1.5). 


519 Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 75-77) on the other hand suggests that BwTt- 
might have been blocked by the analogy with other Homeric compounds ending 
in -avelpa and whose FCs have a trochaic pattern, such as kacTldvelpa, 
avTLavelpa and KUALdvEtpa. 


520 Nielsen Whitehead (2012: 79) similarly explains the FC as being analogical 
on the agent noun Kdctwp. 


521 For instance by Knecht (1946: 16), von Kamptz (1982: 66). 
Chapter Five 


522 See Chapter 2, section 7.5.4, and Chapter 3, section 7. 


523 Some of these verbs are very old in origin, to the point that the original n- 
infix or suffix is no longer visible, as in BoUAOpat (if this reconstruction is 
correct: see LIV208, EDG s.v.: another popular interpretation is that the Greek 
present was formed with the desiderative suffix -s-), or the verb has been 
remodelled, as in the case of elAw/elAgw < *wel-n. Other verbs were created 
within Greek by adding the suffix -av-, e.g. @aptdvw, formed on the basis of 
the inherited zero-grade aorist Aaptov: LIV 281. 


524 xp€untopat is seemingly a *-jé/d- present formed on the same root from 
which ypeueticw derives, unless -t- is based on the analogy of the other verb 
for ‘spit’ mTUw: see GEW ii, 1116. 


525 Hardarson (1993: 156, 166). 


526 The connection with &tn is beyond doubt, but the verb cannot be a 
denominative derivation from it: see GEW i, 2, 178; EDG 3. 


527 EDG 7 derives it from the intensive prefix Gla-, a derivation which GEW i, 
5 considers less likely. 


528 GEW i,92; EDG 87 tentatively suggests *hzmeu-. 

529 From Bpl ‘heavily’ through a 0-enlargement? See EDG, s.v. pl. 
530 GEW i, 274-275; EDG 246. 

531 GEW ii, 46; EDG 808-809. 


532 From *¥r-i-p-? See GEW ii, 659. EDG 1288 however deems this etymology 
‘highly implausible’, suggesting a proto-Greek origin for the verb. 


533 GEW i, 523; EDG430; DMic s.v. e-ne-si-da-o-ne. 

534 See Taillardat (1965: 82). 

535 See LSJ and DGE s.vv.; EDG (Guevcac8al) is more cautious. 
536 See Plath (1999), Garcia Ramon (2009). 


537 A few compounds in alact- from West-Greek areas are of ambiguous 
derivation and may be thought to have their origin in fr eOuat instead, since 
after the introduction of the Milesian alphabet <H> was not used to denote 
initial aspiration. However, the fact that names such as ’ATaciAews, ’ATAcut0¢ 
and "ATacukalic are also attested in Attic-Ionic areas (where compounds in 
GQact- for fr NCL- are not expected) seems to confirm the existence of PNs from 
apat. Judging from the database in the LGPN, most of these names died out 
in the Hellenistic age, while the others did not survive beyond the third c. AD. 


538 On the unusual phonology of the FC, see the Corpus s.v. 


539 tuxNGuo0s may reflect the meaning ‘obtain something’ of its base verb, 
but it may also be the case that the FC is influenced by TUyN and that the name 
is not formed according to the V1 pattern. 


540 The entry Aokncivous in LSJ is misleading. It laconically says ‘foreg., ibid.’, 
referring to the entry AoxnclAgétoc, where Pherecrates and Callias are quoted. 
From ‘ibid.’ one gets the impression that Aoxncivouc is also attested in Callias, 
but in fact Poll. 4.9, the source of Callias’ fragment, states that only 
AoxnclAgétoc was used by Callias: Kal ugvtot Kal AoxKncivouc, bv Kal 
AoxnclAgitov KadrAiac elpnkev & Kapucdc (fr. 34 K-A). Olson (1998: 76), 
commenting on Aristoph. Pax 44, perpetuates the mistake, whereas K-A in 
Callias fr. 34 correctly set AoxnctAgétov apart in the quotation: this is the only 
word to be attributed to Callias. 


541 This hypothesis does not seem to have been discussed in the literature on 
Old Comedy. 


542 On the artificial structure and -e- element of this compound, see Chapter 4, 
section 4.1. 


543 Cf. O mupetoc EAdKet MlEat mepl EBASUNV (Hippocr. Epid. 7.1.12) ‘fever 
seemed to stop on the seventh day’; AfTovtos ToU mupetou (ibid. 4.1.25) ‘when 
fever ceased...’, while in Galen the most frequent construct is with a form of 
ANl'w followed by the prepositional clause elc dxupetiay, indicating conditions 
(often fevers) which finally end with the absence of high temperature. 


544 Note that Aniapxosc, the Athenian officer who kept order in the € 
KKANGia, does not belong to the group of V1 in Anét-: the head is -apxos, 


which is modified by A/lEtc, to be understood as ‘allotment, property’ (cf. the 
explanation in Poll. 8.104). 


545 See Taillardat (1965: 458). 
546 Risch (1944: 46). 
547 Risch (1944: 49). 


548 The root is GAeK- < “*hglek-: the additional [s] is explained as a 
desiderative suffix (see DGE s.v., LIV 278). 


549 As in the case of GA€éw, the Greek present is reconstructed from the root 
*hgeug- (Lat. augeo) enlarged with the suffix -s, expressing either a desiderative 
(DGE) or an inchoative meaning (LIV 274-275, 288-289). a&&w, which provides 
the FC to many V1 compounds, is a variant deriving from a different and old e- 
grade (EDG s.v., LIV 289). 


550 According to DGE, followed by EDG,£pupat ‘rescue’ is an ablauting radical 


present while Epbo does not have a clear etymology; LIV 684-685, however, 
attributes both to the root *wer-, which would yield these radical presents 


through an -u- enlargement. On a more recent etymology, see Hackstein (2002: 
123-131). 


551 econ to LIV 302, Ovivnut was originally an ablauting n-infix present 
*h3 'né/n-hg- which was remodelled to follow the pattern of reduplicated 
presents. 


552 Eplaopat is traditionally explained as a denominative from the agent 
noun € platng, itself deriving from the plural &pl'a ‘works’ (EDG, DGE). 


553 The Greek words from this root are of unclear formation. The most likely 
explanation is that the present Kpd@w is a secondary -jé/d6-formation based on 
the perfect kéxkpala, and that KpaTdc is the agent noun derived from the same 
root. 


554 alpéw does not have an agreed etymology (cf. EDG), but it seems to have 
been assimilated to -€w denominatives in the Greek verbal system. 


555 The etymology is controversial. EDG assumes that the root was *tkeh7-, 


persisting in the Greek forms in -n- (pf. KEKTHHAL aor. ExtHGdpNv) and that the 
present is a later analogical formation. LIV 619 n. 1, on the other hand, posits a 
root *tek-: its zero grade *tk- would yield the feminine noun *tk-ehg-, from 
which KTdopalt would derive as a denominative. 


556 According to EDG, this verb is formed from the same root yielding Epupat 
with the aid of a K enlargement. 


557 The formation of KeAevw is not clear: the verb derives from the same root 
as KEAAW and KéAOuaL ‘command’, but the use of the -ev- suffix, which 
normally characterizes denominal formations such as matAgévw and Bacivevo, 
is extraordinary: see EDG s.v. 


558 The reduplicated formation may well be the original one, but all derived 
nominal formations have the radical long syllable «&, which is also used in the 
FC macL-. 


559 DGE takes the present as the starting point and tentatively posits a -jé/6- 
present *paw-jé/6-; LIV 462, followed by EDG, tentatively reconstructs the root 
*pehgu-, which gives rise to the s-aorist &mavuca as its primary formation. 


560 Another form, atitns ‘unpunished, unhonoured’, is formed like an agent 
noun, but has the semantics of the verbal adjective &tvtoc. 


561 Phil. Jud. De somn. 1.165, 2.67; Quis rerum divinarum heres sit 254. 
562 On both contexts, see Grenfell and Hunt ad POxy 1654. 


563 See Jouan and Van Looy (2003: 122). 


564 All these FCs may show interference from QA) ‘strength’. 
565 Paliuri (2014: 54). 


566 This etymology was first suggested by Delbriick, as Watkins (1995: 413) 
discusses in his contribution to the understanding of Meleager’s name within the 
context of Indo-European poetics. 


567 Paliuri (2014: 40-42). 


568 Schulze (1892: 17 n. 3) and most recently Nagy (1999: 296-297). 
Subscribers to this interpretation are listed in Meier-Briigger (1990: 63-65). 


569 Summary of criticism in Meier-Briigger (1990: 64). See further EDG s.v. al) 
Af. 


Chapter Six 


570 See LIV 654. 


571 The etymology of BA€sw is debated. The existence of root compounds in - 
BAwW might imply that it is based on an ablauting root; however, DEG 
acknowledges the possibility that this [o:] may be analogical (perhaps on 
compounds in -ww)), while EDG considers the possibility that the verb is a ‘pre- 
Greek’ formation. 


572 The [u:] displayed by the present of XU in Classical Greek is analogical on 
the s-aorist: most Homeric forms of Uw have [u] instead. The original root is 
reconstructed as *le“H- by LIV 417 (yielding the zero-grade thematic present 
stem *luH-é- in Greek) and as *lehj-u- by EDG. 


573 vw is a Greek innovation based on an original root aorist. The short 
vowel displayed by the present is the result of a secondary opposition between 
{u:] and [u], and not a reflex of the original zero-grade of the root, * bhuH-, 
since this yields [u:] in Greek. See EDG s.v. pUw and further LIV98-101. 


574 The root of &pyw is obscure: perhaps *hzrgt-(EDG), pointing to an original 


zero grade. See further LIV498, which analyses Apyw as a *-sKé/6- zero-grade 
present from the root *reg’-. 


575 TU vwcKkw and ptvickw derive from ablauting roots. The present is built 
on the zero grade, but the laryngeals in the root yield a long vowel in Greek: *8 
Mh3- > Tvw-, *ml!h2- > uvit-. These presents also display reduplication, which 
in -cKq@ verbs is a Greek innovation. Reduplication in dpapickw derives from the 
stem of the thematic aorist Apapov, extended to the present: see LIV 269-270. 


576 EDG posits a Greek form *akous-jO, possibly related to a root *hgkous-. 
Derivativations in aKo- such as @kof| and compounds in -nkoos display false 


ablaut, which is the result of shortening in hiatus: see EDG s.v. Gkovw. 


577 EDGsupposes that Aprdlw is a denominative, formed with the -jé/6- suffix 
from a nominal stem, @pmal-, and goes so far as to advance the hypothesis that, 
rather than being linked to an IE root (*serp-?), the verb is a Proto-Greek 


formation. If so, the agent noun Gpmal’oc would represent a form of greater 
antiquity than the verb instead of a derivation from it. See further section 3.2. 


578 On this interpretation of KpoVw, see LIV 371. 


579 cwtw (older form cw) probably derives from the contracted adjective cic 
(< cadc) ‘safe’ through the Greek suffix -i€w, itself of denominative origin 
(from stems in -\A-): see DEG s.v. cls. 


580 The root behind Pastw is unclear: LIV 690 analyses it as a derivation from 
*Uerp- ‘turn over and over’, but admits that the semantics is problematic. LIV 


fails to acknowledge, however, that the Mycenaean plural participle e-ra-pe-me- 
na /errapomena/ ‘stitched’ shows that the verb had no initial [w] in Greek: see 
further EDG s.v. Pésto. 


581 According to EDG, dptUw is a denominative from dptUs ‘ordering’, a word 
attested only in Hesychius, which would derive from the root *hger-. 


582 EXavva seems to be a younger form than EAdo, but its origin is not clear: 
see GEW, EDG s.v. 


583 See LIV 107 n. 1. 


584 See LIV 116 and 117. 


585 See LIV s.v. *denk.. [a] is the regular reflex of IE [o] in Sanskrit. 1M 
represents the ‘true Anusvara’, transcribed with n in Monier-Williams. 


586 For the alternation between k and x, see the comments in the Corpus. 
587 Chapter 2, section 6.3.2. 


588 Greek has extended the long vowel of the e-grade to agentive compounds 
(we would expect -1®T'6¢ as in compounds in -x®T yo). 


589 All forms have been collected from the database in Anastasiadi-Simeonidi 
(2002). 


590 This agent noun features in a list of words in Hdn.3.2.922.31 Lentz which 
are not glossed. 


591 The third compound, dTéxyopoc, is G. Hermann’s plausible conjecture for 
the sequence (ie yopdv transmitted by cod. R at Aristoph. Lys. 1281 Wilson (& 
Tete yopov recentiores), in the context of the so-called ‘Attic song’. Many 
editors, including Henderson (1987) and Wilson (2007), print the Doric hapax & 


Téyopov from fr €Oual, on account of metre (since the line is interpreted as a 
catalectic trochaic trimeter). This, however, introduces an exceptional Doric 


feature in a song which is otherwise transmitted as being in Attic-Ionic (see e.g. 
the relative My of 1. 1290). To explain this oddity, Henderson (1987: 217) 
comments that ‘perhaps the ambassador wants to give the invocation some 
Doric colouring’: against this reasoning, see Colvin (1999: 262). Parker (1997: 
391) also advises against accepting the emendation ‘without reserve’. On 
balance, the interpretation of the form as the compound aIéyopoc (from GT), 
as in Coulon’s edition, is the best one: it eliminates the linguistic problem and at 
the same time allows for greater stylistic variation than the transmitted Ge 
x0pov, which would be a repetition of the imperatives spdcale and &xale of 
the preceding line. 


592 For other similar cases of grammaticalization, see Chapter 5, section 4.4 


(compounds in ulgo-, pOtvo- and Tavvu-) and section 5.3.1 (compounds in € 
OEA.0-, KPUVL- and pHEAAO-). 


593 See too section 5 and Chapter 2, section 6.8. 
594 Io Manolessou, p.c. 


595 The sole evidence for the existence of the simplex Aapactijs in AG is a 
short quotation in the so-called Fraudes Fulgentianae, from Fulgentius’ 
Mythologia, which transmits three quotations attributed to Epicharmus and 
edited among the Pseudoepicharmeia in K-A (frr. 298-300).In fr. 299 K-A 
Fulgentius’ Latin transliteration reads damastes heros leonte adinami taleros, 
rendered by editors of Epicharmus as Aaya tie Epws AEovtEiat AUVALEL 
Oarepoc. It is unclear whether Fulgentius should be identified with the bishop 
Fulgentius of Ruspe (sixth century AD). There is therefore no evidence on which 
to base a precise date for the form Aauactis. 


596 The distribution and productivity of these compounds in the earliest phases 
of Greek reflect the fact that Aékopat is the original form, while A€youat is 
mostly Attic (though it is found in Homer). 


597 See the list in Buck-Petersen 547. 

598 Io Manolessou, p.c. 

599 http://www.l|gpn.ox.ac.uk/database/lgpn.php, last accessed 01.12.2014. 
600 On these forms, see Pirrotta (2009: 266-267). 


601 The present &pAw, attested in Homer, derives from the e-grade of the root 
which in Mycenaean produces the zero-grade present *w/8-j6, attested in the 
form wo-ze (where [0] therefore is the outcome of *J). In Attic Greek, EpAw is 
replaced by synonyms such as xOLEéw, € pl'aCopvat and xpattw, but it survives in 


other dialects, e.g. Cretan. Another present formation, *wer$-j6, survives in 
€(w, which is more commonly found in Attic authors, though not in prose. 


602 Bader (1965: 89, 91-92). 
603 Bader (1965: 175-180). 


604 See too Wackernagel (1889: 39), Fraenkel (1910: 59-62). 


605 Chantraine (1956: 91), DEG s.v. Argopat. Chantraine (1956: 90) also 
criticizes the idea (going back to Meillet) that both -aTétnc¢/-nlétns and -nl'dc 


derive from fir EOuaL. 
606 See Dubois (2000: 46) and discussion in Chapter 4, section 7.4. 


607 I am grateful to Io Manolessou for correcting my views on forms such as 
TuMOKAOTIA ‘piracy’, which though listed in Anastasiadi-Simeonidi is by no 
means standard. 


608 For a different view on the origin of many of these -ew verbs, which holds 
that they represent early cases of incorporation, see Grandi and Pompei (2012). 


609 The derivational process is analysed by Tucker (1990: 62-72); on the 
Homeric form ctpepeAivnOev in particular, see Risch (1974: 181), Meissner 
(2006: 213 n. 122). 


610 See the comment in Eust. in Od. 1.354.33-34: ¢tpepwaAroucG ExdAovv ol 
TtaXA.atoL toUc mept Aa AODVTac Kal KAKOCXOAWG @pacovtas, AaPovTEs TO CK 


@upa aso Epiov CUVECTPALMEVOUG LaAAOUC EXOvTOV kal oUtw AUCAUTOV 
‘the ancients called ctpeipaAAot those who talked a lot and said mischievous 


things: they derived the pun from the flocks whose wool was entangled and had 
not been washed’. All passages commenting on this compound confirm that the 
FC has a passive meaning: see also Hsch. ¢ 1997, Ph. s.v. 


611 Kanavou (2011: 67-68). 


612 The linguistic and philological issues are briefly discussed by Fraenkel 
(1978: 379), with bibliography. 


613 http://www.lgpn.ox.ac.uk/database/lgpn.php, last accessed 08.12.2014. 
614 For MG, see the list in Anastasiadi-Simeonidi (2002: 420-421). 
615 Benveniste (1967: 22). 


616 For the attribution of this hymn to Proclus or someone from his circle, see 
the summary in West (2003: 17) and the more detailed discussion in Cassola 
(1975: 297-298). 


617 In a 146 Photius, who follows Hesychius, also adds the information that 
others preferred the reading ETepcukvBnAte, explaining the compound as ‘he 


who raises the axe above/against himself (Tov Eq’ Savtdv ETeipovta TOV 
TEAEKUV). 


618 See too Fraenkel (1978: 228). 


619 KOAAULBicTHS and apr vpapyolBos in fact form part of the battleground in 
the war waged by Phrynichus against the ‘unacceptable’ language of Menander: 
see his scathing remarks at Ecl. 408. 


620 A later form is the late Byzantine compound natpaKouctis meaning ‘one 
who listens to the Father’s word’. 


621 LIV 205. See also Chapter 4, section 8.3. 

622 Risch (1974: 32). 

623 Anastasiadi-Simeonidi (2002) collects thirty-five forms. 
624 Taillardat (1965: 457). 

625 See Dover (1968: 216). 

626 On this text, see Betz (2003). 


627 The discussion in Dosith. 22.5 Bonnet is concerned with nominals which 
share characteristics with participles. The Latin forms quoted by Dositheus to 
explain the Greek ones, however, are all characterized by suffixes like - 
bundusand -ulcus, which are typical of verbal adjectives (Bonnet 2005: 135). The 
discussion therefore seems really to be concerned with Greek verbal derivations 
which acquire a quasi-adjectival meaning, and this may add further support to 
the hypothesis that kpoUctn¢ had acquired a specialized meaning. 


628 For a full analysis of compounds in -A.aBi)s, see Paliuri (2014: 133-134). 
629 On the semantic transparency of ppvncideos, see Pl. Cra. 394e. 

630 On this alternation, see Chapter 4, section 7.2. 

631 Exceptions include Bader (1974) and Bader (1989: 38). 


632 ‘Die den (immer wieder) Glanzenden [= die Sonne] hiniiberbringt’: see in 
particular Janda (2002: 244-248, 301). 


633 See Clemm (1867: 30 n. 75), Knecht (1946: 29). 


634 The nominative plural xp!lxtat is read in most of the manuscripts 
transmitting the shorter version of Hippocrates’ 19th epistle (1. 8), whereas 
codex D (followed in Littré’s edition) reads x /lxtat. aprKtN¢ is also read twice 
in the longer version of the epistle (section 43) transmitted by Cod. Urbinas 68: 
see Diels (1918: 67, 76). 


635 Io Manolessou, p.c. 


636 The gloss Hsch. ¢ 1725 cteAAdvApa: A KOpr probably represents a relic 
from a text in which cteAAdvApa was a girl’s name, so that the 


interpretamentum would simply be referring to this. 
637 http://www.|gpn.ox.ac.uk/database/lgpn.php, last accessed 01.12.14. 


638 For terminology connected to the mysteries and TeAX.éw, see the monograph 
by Riedweg (1987). The semantic sphere of TeX.€w has evolved with the passing 
of time: see the comprehensive entry in DEG s.v. TéX.0G and Waanders (1983). 


639 According to some scholars, Tap- was the original stem of the present, later 
replaced in most of Greek by a new e-grade stem based on the old root aorist: 
for this view, see Wackernagel (1916:14), Forssman (1966), DEG s.v. Téuvo. 
Beekes (1969 : 222), by contrast, considers Tey- the regular phonetic outcome of 
the zero-grade thematic aorist, later replaced by the analogical Etapov. Contra, 
see Hardarson (1993: 161), according to whom Tava is analogical on Etapov; 
he is now followed by Beekes in EDG. 


640 A full list, adding up to forty-one items, is provided by Anastasiadi- 
Simeonidi (2002: 466). 


641 Risch (1974: 211). 


642 Technical terms such as the Italian ignifugo ‘fire-resistant’ are Neoclassical 
formations that have no basis in either AG or Classical Latin. In MG, only 
KEVTpO@UT Os ‘centrifugal’ is attested. 


643 On the hypothesis that this linking vowel is analogical on substantival FCs, 
see Chapter 4, section 3.1. 


644 See the common gvTloAtkia ‘default’, @vuldKevtpos ‘centrifugal’, 
gulopayia ‘avoiding a fight’ @uldnotvos ‘fugitive’, @uTdmovosg ‘lazy’, 
vulomdXep0s ‘deserter’, desk soldier’, pul 6ctpatos ‘draft dodger’. 

645 Meissner (2006: 161-166). 

646 Meissner (2006: 163, 186-187), with earlier bibliography. 


647 Meissner (2006: 191) calls these verbs ‘Tucker statives’, drawing on the 
study of -€w verbs by Tucker (1990). 


648 Meissner (2006: 188-191, 196). 
649 Jasanoff (2002-2003: 143-165). 
650 Meissner (2006: 92), Paliuri (2014: 62-65). 


651 See Paliuri (2014: 183-190), who refines the conclusions reached by 
Meissner (2006) on the basis of the early evidence only. 


652 See Meissner (2006: 194), who also points out that passive -oc¢ compounds 
with a FC functioning as the agent of the passive action are unattested in 
Homer. This might have further reinforced the need for a more versatile type of 
passive formation. 


653 See Paliuri (2014: 184-185), who situates the active-transitive compounds 
at the periphery of the category. 


654 Meissner (2006: 193-194). 

655 Meissner (2006: 183-184). 

656 Paliuri (2014: 103). 

657 The full range of these functions is analysed by Paliuri (2014: 80-81). 
658 Meissner (2006: 195), Paliuri (2014: 80). 

659 Paliuri (2014: 82-87). 

660 Tribulato (2010: 488-490). 

661 Meissner (2006: 190). 

662 For this derivational cycle, see Meissner (2006: 86-93). 
663 On this name, see Panag] (1983) and section 6.1 below. 
664 Knecht (1946: 9). 


665 Paliuri (2014: 43) considers the possibility that these are examples of -1¢ 
compounds derived directly from the -éa verbs. 


666 For the formation of this denominative, see Ruijgh (1999: 530). 
667 See the monograph by da Costa Ramalho (1952). 


668 For the compound, see Williger (1928: 36 n. 2). Socrates’ language in these 
lines is inspired by traditional prayers: see Willi (2003: 18-23). 


669 Guidorizzi (1996: 227). 


670 Cf. the explanation of the compound given by Aristophanes himself in fr. 


314 K-A navcew EFoty’ AL TAUCLKATH KantovTa ce ‘the collar seems to be 
stopping you from gulping down’. 


671 Olson (1992: 307). This interpretation, based on the ancient scholia, had 
already been suggested by Marzullo (1953: 115-119), who pointed out that 
CTpeWlaAns must in origin have been an equestrian name: ‘il povero Strepsiade, 
nemico giurato dell’ippica sua rovina, porta inconsapevolmente un nome 


equestre’ (: cTpeWutmiAns). 
672 For such ‘speaking names’ in Aristophanes, see Kanavou (2011). 


673 Bonanno (1987), Kanavou (2011: 11). Olson (1992: 306-307) notes that 
most Aristophanic characters are identified by their name well into the play’s 
plot. Such delayed naming ‘allows Aristophanes to establish a character or 
situation and then bestow a name as a final climatic joke’. 


674 For the ‘hybrid’ status of this name in the Clouds, which is also allusive of 
Alcibiades, see Kanavou (2011: 71-72). The name itself is historical and based 
on @eiAtutsoc. According to Panagl (1983), the original meaning of peiAttsoc 
was ‘one who releases horses’, following the meaning of the IE root *bheid- 
‘split, divide’. Later, since the Greek verb peiAouat means ‘to spare’, peiAutoc 
was interpreted as ‘spare horses’: Panagl (1983: 303) points out that this 
paraetymo-logical interpretation is already Homeric. 


675 Olson (1998: 309). 


676 This is often linked to parodic intentions: see Handley (1953: 141-142), 
Willi (2003: 134-136). 


677 The question of whether we can hope to arrive at an objective 
identification of expert groups of scientists in Antiquity, who shared the same 
language, is open to debate: see Dover (1997: 116), Langslow (2000: 26-27). 
There are a few linguistic features that may point to the existence of a coherent 
form of scientific discourse, which in turn may reveal the existence of specialist 
groups; but we must never forget that these intellectuals are likely to have been 
active in a variety of very different fields. See also Tribulato (2010) for a 
preliminary discussion of ‘scientific’ morphology. 


678 See, by contrast, my analysis of ‘families’ of scientific compounds in 
Theophrastus’ botanical writings in Tribulato (2010: 491-493). 


679 E.g. Marzullo (1953); Dubois (2000). 

680 Garcia Ramon (2000b), (2000-2001), (2005), (2006), (2008). 
681 Schmitt (1973: 7). 

682 Garcia Ramon (2008: 323-324). 

683 Panagl (1983). 


684 For these and other compounds in -ttmoc, including the frequent 
Aduvunsroc, see Dubois (2000) and Garcia Ram6n (2005b). 


Conclusion 
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686 Ralli (2013: 201-219). 
687 Ralli (2013: 203-209). 


688 For MG, see Ralli (2013: 182-183). 
Appendix 


689 For this dating, see Ricciardelli (2000: xxxi). 


690 The SC of this compound is xot/ ‘flight’ and does not directly derive from 
wOTEOLAL, as implied in LSJ. 


691 Another form, alpecidpync¢ (S.E.), is not a V1 compound. The FC derives 
from alpecic in its meaning ‘system of philosophical principles, sect’ and the 
compound means ‘leader of a philosophical school’. 


692 dkeccivocos ‘healing disease’ has been conjectured in AP9.516.4 
(Crinagoras) and is included in LSJ. 


693 This interpretation consciously leaves aside the question of whether 
Ad€EavAposg may have had a non-Greek origin. Even if the foreign etymology 
were to be proven correct, it is likely that the name was transformed into a 
meaningful Greek form and connected with the verb dX.€&w. 


694 DEG interprets OA.KOG as a nomen actionis, which would be justified by the 
secondary meaning ‘trace’. But the accent, the specialized meaning ‘hauling- 
engine’ and the use of the word as an adjective also suggest an origin as a nomen 
agentis. 


695 For the etymology of the two verbs, which do not seem to be cognates, see 
DEG s. w. and Chapter 5, section 5. 


696 Paliuri (2014: 130). 


697 On the alternation in Medieval manuscripts of Ato- and AELto-, see LSJ s.v. 
ETH. 


698 Paliuri (2014: 45-46). 
699 Paliuri (2014: 55). 


700 Given the large number of forms, this list does not take into account 
whether a derived noun in -galia or a denominative in -paléw is attested 
before the quoted compound. 


701 Data from http://www.lgpn.ox.ac.uk/database/lgpn.php, last accessed 


05.07.2014. 


702 Most probably a very late epigram: see Waltz (1960: 20). 


